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you, is the wish and prayer of. 

My dear Mr. Wordsworth, 

Your cordial friend and admirer, 

W. WHEWELL 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tnouan the following work has been received in 
some quarters far more favourably than I had ventured 
to -anticipate, other persons have urged against it ob¬ 
jections which show that they have much misappre¬ 
hended its object and plan. I will therefore make a 
.few remarks which I hope may bring the scheme and 
purpose of the work clearly into view. 

Morality has its root in the Common Nature of 
man; and no Selicmo of Morality can bo true, except 
a scheme which, agrees with the Common Sense of 
mankind, so far as that Common Sense ■ consistent 
with itself: including in the tenn Common Sense, both 
men’s convictions as to what is right, and their senti¬ 
ments as to what is morally good. 

Now the Common Sense of mankind has in every 
age led them to two seemingly opposite Schemes of 
Morality:—that which makes Virtue, and thiit which 
makes Pleasure, the rule .and guide of human action;— 
the system of the Stoic and of the Epicurean, with their 
successors down to our own times. On the one side, 
men urge the claims of Rectitude or Rightness, of 
Duty, of Conscience, of the Moral Faculty; on the 
other side they declare Utility, Expediency, Interest, 
Enjoyment, and the like, to be the proper guides of men’s 
actions. 
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Moreover the Common Sense of mankind suggests, 
against each of those opposite systems, a sweeping ai - 
gument, whicli is, in controversy, repeated more and more 
vehemently on each side ; each side having a triumphant 
persuasion that its own argument is irresistible ; and the 
Common Sense of mankind alternately assents to each 
argument as convincing. 

Against the latter system, that Pleasure is the proper 
guide of human action, it is urged that such a system 
does not express the nature and feelings of man;—that 
we admire and approve virtue when proposed as our 
guide, and condemn and reject pleasure as something 
degrading and brutish, when put in opposition to 
virtue:—^tluat with regard to great transgressions of 
what is right, odious vices, atrocious crimes, we do not 
convey what men mean, if we only say that such actions 
are opposed to utility:—^tluit there is a feeling of remorse 
for crime, altogether different from the feeling of regret 
for miscalculated consequences. This argument, pre¬ 
sented in various forms, is so constantly and cordially 
assented to, that the rule of mere pleasure or utility has 
never been generally accepted as a measure of real 
Morality. 

And against the opposite scheme, that virtue is our 
proper guide, it has been urged that the mere name 
or notion of Virtue cannot bo a sure guide, since Virtue 
is a matter of opinion:—^that Conscience cannot be a 
real means of determining what is right, because Con¬ 
science determines different things to be right, in dif¬ 
ferent countries, ages, persons:—that actions which the 
Conscience of man in one century or nation determines 
to be odious vices or atrocious crimes. Conscience at 
another time and place has regarded as innocent or even 
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laudable:—that to refer us to an internal Moral Faculty, 
is to refer us to mere caprice or prejudice. And this 
argument has been of efficacy enougli to prevent the 
morality of conscience from being generally adopted as a 
System. 

These two arguments are so convincing in their 
effect upon men’s minds, that I do not conceive that 
any system can stand, against which either of them can 
be justly urged. In order to frame a scheme of morality 
which shall fall in with the Common Sense of mankind, 
we must, I conceive, conform it to both the considerations 
thus urged. On the one hand, the distinction of right 
and wrong, of moral good and evil, of virtue and vice, 
must be a peculiar dutirtctlon, different from the more 
distinction of pleasure and pain, gain and loss;—on the 
other hand, this distinction must be one not immediately 
apprehended by any peculiar sense or faculty, which be¬ 
longs to each individual, and which may vary in its results 
in each; but must be a distinction discerned by some use 
of the faculty of Reason which is common to all man¬ 
kind, so that men may have the means of coming to an 
agreement on such subjects. The sentiment of appro¬ 
bation with which we regard what is right and good 
may be different from any result of reasoning; but the 
must be reasons why actions are right and good. 

When I attempt to proceed further in the direction 
thus pointed out by the Common Sense of mankind; 
I am led to ask whether there are any actions or qual¬ 
ities of actions which are universally regarded by 
mankind with approbation, as right and good; and 
again, whether there are any moral rules br moral truths 
which are accepted by the Common Sense of mankind as 
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universally valid and true, and from which we can reason 
concerning right and wrong. 

To this we may reply, that there are such univorsiilly 
approved qualities of actions, namely, those which are 
commonly called mrtaes ; for instance, "Veracity, Justice, 
Benevolence;—that there arc also such rules universally 
accepted as valid; for instance, Speal the truth: 
Give to each his own,: Be kind to friends :—I may add 
that these latter precepts may be expressed as proposi¬ 
tions ; for wc can say. It is rujht to he truthful, honest, 
kind; and thus there are moral truths which .are gene¬ 
rally assented to. 

I remark also that, at this point, the sentiment of 
approval, and the conviction of truth, which are, both, 
contained (as I have said) in the Common .Sense of 
mankind on moral subjects, point to one common 
result. Wc admire and appro\o "Veracity, .Instice, 
Benevolence; we also assent to tlie truths that it is 
right to be truthful, just, kind. Here, therefore, we 
appear to have certain principles of Re.ason, which m.ay 
bo also acccjrtcd as tbo dictates of a ]Mor.al Faculty; and 
thus, we have a basis for a Moral System on grounds 
undisturbed by either of the opposing arguments which 
have been mentioned. Here are moral princijdes on 
which the agreement .among men is universal, and from 
which wc can reason to other moral truths. 

To this it may be objected, first, th.at there is not 
such an agreement: and next, that the principles cannot 
be made the ground of reasoning. These two objections 
I have to explain, and then, to remove. 

It may be said, in urging the former objection, that 
the excellence of such virtues as Veracity, Justice, and 
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Benevolence is by no means univerwlly assented 
to:—^men treat other men, -when they regard them as’ 
their enemies, with the extreme of unkindness and 
violence, rob them, and deceive them by falsehood and 
fraud; and admire and applaud .themselves and each 
other for such acts. Thus the general authority of the 
precepts which require men to be truthful, just, and kind, 
is, practically rejected; and with regard to enemies, is 
not even speculatively admitted. And even • without 
going to cases in which men are thus under> the in¬ 
fluence of hostile feelings, there are exhibited in the laws 
and manners of different nations, the widest differences 
of opinion as to what conduct Truth, Justice, and 
Humanity require: and the same might be said of the 
other virtues. So that there is not among men that 
agreement respecting fundamental moral principles which 
we have asserted. 

To this I reply, that the difficulty of determining 
what actions Truth, or Justice, or Humanity requires in 
a given case, does not make an exception to the principle, 
that we are to do what Truth, Justice, and Humanity re¬ 
quire. The principle may be universally assented to, how¬ 
ever difficult be its interpretation or application in a given 
case. And this is in fact so: all mankind agree that we 
must be truthful, just, humane, even when they differ about 
what we ought to do. The excellence of these virtues, 
the authority of these precepts, is universally acknow¬ 
ledged, though the results of them may be different in 
thp minds of different persons. And as to that'part 
of the objection, which states that we do not apply 
these precepts to our enemies, and do not tfbat them with 
Truthfulness, Justice, and Humanity; I reply, that, when 
the moral faculties of mankind are fully u^olded, they 
von. I. i 
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do universally allow that enemies are to be treated with 
Truthfulness, Justice, and Humanity, no less than friends; 
though the rules of action in detail may be very different 
towards enemies, (if we must necessarily have enemies,) 
and towards friends. And if, at an earlier period of 
men's moral progress, they look upon enemies as having 
no claims to be treated with Truth, Justice, and Hu¬ 
manity, this is because they have only turned their 
thoughts to the virtues which affect their friends. They 
approve, it may be, of Fraud or Violence used towards 
enemies; but this is because they look upon such a 
course as showing Fidelity and Kindness to friends: 
and thus, the qualities which they admire, are still 
the virtues of Fidelity and Kindness, though they limit 
the sphere of their virtues. The Romans at first had 
itranger and enemy as synonymous; but afterwards, they 
learnt to admire the poet when ho said Homo sum, 
hurmni nUiU a me alknum puto. And it is evident 
that the latter was truly the voice of man’s moral nature. 
For that which we look for, as principles universally 
assented to by men, must be principles which wo assent 
to when we think and speak in the name of the human 
species, not of any fraction or segment of it, separated by 
hostility from the other parts. And thus, the authority 
of such virtues as Truth, Justice, Humanity, and the like, 
over the human species, is assented to by all men, when 
they are in a condition to judge on such matters. 
Truthful, juit, humane, are words which are universally 
used and accepted as terms of praise. Even if in certain 
cases, men think that there are allowable exceptions 
to the rules which enjoin Truth, Justice, Humanity, 
still they do not deny that it is universally right to 
be truthful, just, and humane. And thus we have an 
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agreement among men with' regard to certain funda¬ 
mental principles of morality. 

But, in reply to this, may be urged that which we 
notic^ in the second objection to our proposed basis of 
Morality:—^namely, that such principles as these are too 
yague and loose to reason from. It may be said that a 
verbal agreement in employing the terms truthful, jmt, 

' humane, and the like, as terms of praise, does not prove 
that men really agree in approving any definite qualities 
in human actions: that Veracity, Justice, Humanity, 
are indefinite and variable notions, changing with each 
changing mood and condition of man, and having only a 
mere nominal permanency and coherence:—^that to say 
that Veracity, Justice, Humanity, are Virtues, cannot 
help us to any rules of action, except wo know what it 
is that constitutes a Virtue:—that though men may 
agree that it is ru/ht to be truthful, just, and humane, 
this helps us not in determining what is right in any 
special case; because we can find no measure of the 
particular kinds of Riffhtness which we call Veracity, 
Justice, Humanity, except byfinding aMeasure of Right¬ 
ness in general; and that such a general Standard is 
necessary as the basis of any Moral System. 

Now, these last objections I hold to be erroneous: and 
it is in denying their force, and in establishing a System 
of Morality in the way which those objections declare to 
be impossible, that the peculiar character of the present 
work 'consists. And I must briefly notice the course 
which I take, in rejecting the arguments thus urged. 

I agree with the objectors, that we must, in the first 
place, fix, not indeed any Measure or Standard of Bight- 
neaa or Virtue, by reference to any other thing, but that, 
as clearly as we can, we must fix what is meant and 

b2 
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implied in the adjective right. When that is deter¬ 
mined, there is no great additional difficulty with regard 
to other fundamental terms of Morality: for actions 
which are right, are also tirtuom: and Virtue is the 
habitual disposition which produces such actions; and 
in like manner we say of actions which are right in 
us, that they are our Duty; they are what we ought 
to do. 

Now what is the character which we designate in 
an action, by saying that it is right ? In so describing 
it, there is this Idea conveyed:—we render a reaeon for 
it, which reason is paramount to all other considerations. 
If the action be right, it is no valid reason against doing 
it, that it is unpleasant or dangerous. We are not to 
do what is pleasant and wrong. We are to do what is 
unpleasant if it be right. All mankind acknowledge this, 
as the Rule of their Common Moral Nature:—that is, of 
their Common Nature by which they know that there 
is a meaning in right and wrong. And thus right, ab¬ 
solutely used, implies the Supreme Rule:—it implies 
an ultimate and final reason of man’s actions: a universal 
and absolute rule of man’s being. 

The supreme and universal rule of man’s being is the 
rule which is supreme in its authority over all his facul¬ 
ties, powers, and impulses:—and this supreme rule 
will separate itself into partial rules according to the 
faculties, powers, and impulses which it has to govern. 
And by the very condition that it is a supreme and 
absolute rule, joined with the conditions which man’s 
constitution supplies, we see, with irresistible evidence, 
the authority of certain fundamental moral truths; we 
thus discern the necessary existence of certain virtues as 
parts of this supreme rule of human action. 
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For imtance; man lives in society with man; At* 
actions and (Aeir* have a mutual reference: his actions 
derive their effect, derive their meaning, from his own 
actions and those of his fellow men; and not present 
actions only, but past and future. He has the faculty of 
Speech, which is the means by which a man's past actions 
mainly, his future actions entirely, are connected with 
the actions (internal actions, hopes and fears, as well 
external actions) of other men. His whole being cannot 
be under a Supreme Rule, a rule of right and, wrong, 
except the use of this faculty, the faculty of Speech,—as 
declaring his purposed future actions, for instance—bo 
under such a rule. There must be, for the use of Speech, 
a rule of right and wrong:—a universal and supreme 
rule. But the ultimate and supreme' distinction of the 
use of Speech is that of truth and falsehood. And it is 
plain that there can be no ultimate and supreme rule on 
this subject, except that rule which makes truth to be 
right and falsehood to be wrong. And thus, one part 
of the supreme rule is, that Truth is right: that it is 
right to spe^k the Truth: that Veracity is a Virtue. 

And in like manner, when we consider man as a 
social being, constantly and universally desiring, using, 
and appropriating the things which exist in the world— 
having them as Possessions and Property—it is plain 
that there can be no universal rule of his actions, except 
there be a universal rule respecting Property:—and that 
the universal rule, being the rule of his being as well as 
of his external actions, must affect his desires of pro¬ 
perty, and his regards towards it on all occasions. And 
as the universal rule of Property must be that each man 
must have his own, (for this is involved in the meaning 
of Property,) the rule of man's internal being must be 
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in harmony 'with this rule: and the man must desire 
that ea^ have his own. And this disposition is Jus¬ 
tice, which thus is seen to be a Virtue. 

And in like manner, other virtues are seen to be 
necessary parts of the Supreme Rule, by taking into 
account other parts of the constitution of man:— 
Humanity, by considering his. Affections:—Purity, by 
considering his Bodily Desires:—Order and Rule in 
general, by considering his Reason. 

And thus the answer to the objection urged against 
the recognition of certain Virtues,—Veracity, Justice, 
Humanity, and the like—as the basis of Morality, on the 
grounds of their vague character, would be this:—that 
Veracity, Justice, Humanity, are not merely vague, inde¬ 
finite and insecure notions;—^that we have certain definite 
Ideas of such Virtues which necessarily arise in our minds, 
when we consider the constitution of human nature, 
with its various elements and faculties, as subject to a 
supreme and universal Rule;—^that the praise of being 
truthful, or just, or humane, is a praise which has al¬ 
ways the same meaning as to the general Idea, though 
there may be different views as to how far the Idea is 
exemplified in any special case;—^that the measure of 
each virtue is to be found in a due regulation of that 
part of the constitution of man to which that virtue 
specially relates;—and that the ground of this regulation 
is, that without such partial regulation of portions of the 
constitution of man, there could be no general and uni¬ 
versal rule of man's being,—no absolute right and wrong, 
—and thus, no moral nature at all. There must be such 
Virtues as Veracity, Justice, Humanity, and others, in 
order that there may be such a thing as Virtue;—in 
order that man may be a moral creature. 
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This view of the nature and foundation of Morality 
agrees, I think, with the common notions of :[||ankind; 
who, in pronouncing Veracity,, Justice, Humanity, to be 
Virtues, are guided and determined by a conviction that 
these virtues are due and right regulations of the Faculty 
of Speech, the Desire of external things, and the Affec¬ 
tions: and not by an apprehension of any extraneous 
purposes which these virtues are to answer. And when 
we attempt to carry this view further into detail, and to 
determine how far special acts are right or wrong, we 
still follow the coxirse which men follow in their ordinary 
judgments of one another's actions, or their own. An 
action is right, if it be, or at least so far as it is, truthful, 
just, humane. This is the ordinary sense of mankind. 
But again: h a certain act truthful? To know that, we 
must consider what we mean by Truth; and how far it is 
found in the case which we have before us: and the like 
of Justice, of Humanity, of Purity, and of other Virtues. 

This is the course followed in the ensuing pages:— 
and that it is not a mere vague and indefinite mode of 
treating the subject, which can lead to no positive results, 
appears further in the course of the Treatise itself: for I 
have there, following entirely, as I conceive, the course 
pointed out by the system, been conducted to detenni- 
nations on special points of Morality, as definite, and I 
think as well supported by reasons, as those of any pre¬ 
vious moralists. 

In my first edition, I said a few words implying an 
analogy between the relations of Truths to each other in 
Morality, and' in that subject in which the nature and 
foundation of Truth is supposed to be best studied. 
Geometry. .The suggestion of any such analogy appears 
to be received by many readers with great impatience; 
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and aa none of my conclusions depend upon the analogy, 
1 willingly withdraw all discussion of it. Neither do I 
consider that it is of any^consequence to claim for fun¬ 
damental principles of Morality, such as I have stated 
(that it is right to be truthful, just, humane, and the 
like) the name of Axioms. But I must say, at the same 
time, that a very baseless objection has been urged a- 
gainst this application of the word. It has been said 
that the Moral Precepts Be truthful, Be just. Be Mnd, 
cannot be called Axioms, and have no analogy with 
Axioms, inasmuch as they are not propositions at all, 
but commands. Now this objection overlooks altogether 
the peculiar and distinctive character of Morality. It 
is the very essence of moral truth, that it implies Com¬ 
mand. To say that It is right to be kind, is to say to 
mini’s moral ear. Be kind. When the Ideas of Rightness, 
of Duty, of Virtue, of a Law of our nature, are once ap¬ 
prehended, it is seen that they involve an obligation to 
act*. Moral Principles are preceptive in their nature. 
They are necessarily imperative, even when they are 
merely assertions. Their categorical form involves an 
epitactic meaning. 

If it be asked, to which of our English Moralists the 
Schemeof Morality hero presented mostnearly approaches, 
I reply, that it follows Butler in his doctrine, that by 
the mere contemplation of our human faculties and springs 
of action, we can discern certain relations which must 
exist among them, by the necessity of man’s moral being. 
He maintains that, by merely comparing appetite and 
r^ection or conscience, as springs of action, we see that 

• So Butler, Sermon in. “Your obligation to obey this law is 
its being the Law of your nature. That your conscience approves 
of and attests to such a course of action, is itself alone an obligation.” 
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the latter is superior in its nature, and ought to rule*. 
This truth, I, with him, conceive to be self-evident; and 
I endeavour to express it by stating, as a fundamental 
Moral Principle, that the Lower Parts of our Nature 
are to he governed hy the Higher. And I. conceive that 
there are several other Moral Principles which are, in 
like manner, self-evident. For instance, considering 
men as social beings, capable of mutual understanding 
expressed in speech, and also as moral beings, subject to 
a rule of right and wrong, I conceive it to be self-evident 
that the rule of their being must include veracity: the 
question whether it shall or shall not be man’s duty to 
speak the truth, appears to me to be capable of being 
answered, like the other, “from the economy and constitu¬ 
tion of human nature.” If we compare the Idea of Truth 
with the Idea of Moral Rules for man, we see that the 
former is necessarily included in the latter t. And in 
the same manner, if we consider men as creatures desir¬ 
ing and appropriating the things of the external world, 
and also as beings living under a moral rule, we see that 
it must be a part of the moral rule that each should not 

• Butler, Sermon in. “ Which is to be obeyed, appetite or re¬ 
flection? Cannot this question be answered from the economy and 
constitution of human nature, merely, without saying which is 
strongest ? or need this at all come into consideration ? Would not 
the question be inteUigiblg and fully answered by saying that the 
principle of reflection or conscience being compared with the various 
appetites, passions, and aflTections in men, the power is manifestly 
superior and chief without regard to strength? and how often soever 
the latter happens to prevail, it is mere uturpation.” 

t Butler, in his DUaertation on Virtue (at the end) puts Justice 
and Veracity, as I conceive, on this footing; and .he there also 
notices that this view is not disturbed by the difSculties which may 
exist as to what veracity requires in a special case. 
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'desire lehat is the •property of another. And in Kke 
manner, it is self-evident, that each man should abstain 
from violence and anger towards others;—^that man 
love his fellotB-men: —^it is evident, I say, on a 
thoaghtfiil consideration ^of man’s moral and social con¬ 
dition, that this must be a part of the general rule of his 
being, however much there may be, under particular 
circumstances, cases in which anger on moral grounds is 
permitted by the rule. As I have already said, this 
obligation of universal love was assented to as a truth, 
however striking, yet self-evident, by the shout of the 
Roman theatre, uttered at a period when the Romans 
had outgrown the original narrowness and ferocity of their 
character. 

If the evident truth of such moral principles be 
fully assented to, it is of little consequence whether or 
not we term them Axioms. But we may observe 
that there is nothing inconsistent with their being 
Axioms, in their requiring calm reflection, steady 
thought, and a developement of the moral ideas, in order 
to a full apprehension of their evidence and generality; 
for such reflection, thought, and developement of the 
(geometrical) ideas, are requisite to the full apprehension 
even of geometrical Axioms; and the like is true mother 
portions of human knowledge. We may very reasonably 
call it an Axiom that Veracity is a Duty, if it be a 
truth which becomes more and more evident exactly as 
the Ideas of Duty and of Veracity become more and 
more clear in our minds. 

And the Maxims which we have stated;—that the 
LouMfk'Parts of Human Nature must be governed by the 
Higher; —^that truth must be spoken;—QyvA we must 
not desire what is anothers ;—that man is to be loved of 
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man ;—and it may be, some others, have also this further ‘ 
character of Axioms,—^that wo do not and cannot deduce 
them, in their full evidence and extent, from any more 
fundamental principles of which they are the conse¬ 
quences and applications. They are primary principles, 
and are established in our minds simply by a contem¬ 
plation of our moral nature and condition; or, what 
expresses the same thing, by intuition. 

It may be objected to this, that these principles, or 
at least some of them, are supported by reasoning; for 
instance, the principle that truiA must he spoken, may 
be shown to be necessary to the comfort and well-being 
of men in society; since men must needs be constantly 
dependent upon one another, and if they could not 
reckon upon this dependence, in virtue of the general 
acceptation of the Rule of Veracity, they must be put 
to the greatest inconvenience, and suffer much misery. 
But upon this we may observe, that such a consideration 
of the intolerable consequences which would follow if 
the maxim were not true, does not necessarily prevent 
its being a, primary principle, intuitively apprehended. 
For with regard to other axioms also, one mode of 
bringing before our minds,their necessary truth is, to try 
to picture to ourselves what would be the consequence 
of supposing them not true. Thus, in some books of 
geometry, there are attempts to explain what the con¬ 
sequences would be if two straight lines could enclose a 
space: and it is easily shown that if we imagine the 
opposite principle to be untrue, the grossest and-most 
intolerable incongruities in the relations of lines to one 
another must necessarily be admitted. 

Moreover, no consideration of the evil consequences 
which would ensue if such cardinal and moral maxims 
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as the above were false, can be the ground of our belief 
in them; for no such consideration can prove these 
maxims true, in that full and pervading application 
which men spontaneously give them. For men not 
only assent to the maxim that truth must he spoken, 
in promises and the like; but when they are led to 
consider what is a £t maxim for man as a moral being, 
whose will, purpose, thought, as well as his acts, must 
be governed by a rule of right and wrong, they do not 
hesitate to decide that in will, purpose, and thought, as 
well as in act, falsehood is forbidden him; that he must 
be truthful in his heart, and a lover of truth, in order 
to be such as he ought to be. And the like universality 
and fulness of application men give to all other funda¬ 
mental moral maxims. It is indeed this application to 
man’s will, purposes, thoughts, desires, affections, which 
especially makes them to be moral principles, and not 
merely rules of external action. 

Certain moral principles being, as I have said, thus 
seen to be true by intuition, under due conditions of 
reflection and thought, are unfolded into their appli¬ 
cation by further reflection and thought. When we 
have come to the conviction that Truth, Justice, and 
the like, are the rule of our being, we have to consider. 
What is Truth, and What is Justice, in special cases. 
In pursuing this inquiry, we have to attend both to 
the external conditions and to the internal essence of 
moral action; and we are thus led to perceive that 
between the external conditions and the internal essence, 
there is a kind of necessary and universal antithesis;— 
the antithesis which occurs in so many forms and in so 
many places, of Idea and Fact. Man is to do what the 
Supreme Rule of his being requires, under the circum- 
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stances. The Supreme Rule of his being, an internal 
principle, governs his thoughts, habits, purposes; but 
yet, his thoughts, habits, purposes, depend upon external 
circumstances also; his very being is what it has been 
made by his education and his history; by the history 
of his family and his nation; and thus, by the history 
of the world, of which that of his nation is a branch. 
There is thus a factual or historical side of every moral 
question, as well as a purely moral side; there are in it 
external elements, given by man’s history, as well as 
internal rules, given by man’s moral constitution. Thus 
every moral question is, on one side, historical. Whal a 
man ought to do, at every step, depends in some way 
upon what he already ha> done, and hag, and it. And 
hence our absolute solutions of moral questions, and our 
applications of moral rules, must all be, in some measure, 
imperfect, partial, and hypothetical. 

For instance. Morality must, in some measure at 
least, depend upon Law. It is wrong to steal, to covet, 
to desire what is another’s. But the law alone can 
determine What U another's. That is a historical 
question; and that datum, as given by law and history, 
must enter into our moral discussions. But yet the 
legal and historical datum is not an absolute and final 
point:—^for the law may be an unjust law; the history 
may be a series of wrong-doing; and thus, law and 
history may be judged, and may be modified, by mo¬ 
rality. But ag£un, however much modified, there will 
still remain a law and a history as Facts, as external 
elements, as the conditions by which the Idea of Justice 
is to be limited and exemplified. And thus, the anti¬ 
thesis of Ides and Fact in moral questions can never be 
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got rid of, however the boundary line between the two 
opposite regions may change. 

I may once more remark, that this method of 
deciding questions of Morality which I have thus 
described, and which I have followed in the present 
work| is that which men ordinarily follow, when they 
examine such questions by the spontaneous exercise of 
their common facidties. I think it must be obvious to 
any one, on consideration, that men, when they have to 
determine whe'ther any course of action is to be ap¬ 
proved and 'admired, do not (except when biassed by 
special adopted systems) inquire whether such a course 
tends either to general or to particular interest and 
gratification; but whether it exhibits Justice, Veracity, 
Kindness, Purity, and Wisdom. If they are satisfied 
that an action is just, faithful, benevolent, pure, wise, 
they wiUingly believe indeed, that it tends to promote 
human happiness and the happiness of the actor in the 
long run (as we also teach); but even if they are not 
able to see this, and if there appear to be, so far as 
human eyes can discern, an overbalance of pain and 
inconvenience in the act, still, if it be thus an example of 
virtue, they approve and admire it. Butler expresses 
the Common Judgment of mankind, when he says, that 
we are not competent judges of what is, taking all its 
remotest consequences into account, for the good of the 
world; and that God has given us other ways of dis¬ 
cerning our duty*. 

I have treated some questions of Morality under the 
Title of Cases of Comdence; such questions being all 

• Sermon xiT. Upon the Love of our Neighbour, See the 
Preface to my Edition of bis Three Sermons. 
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included in this question: What it our Dufy under 
given drcurmtaneet? a question which no moralist can 
avoid discussing.’ I have given, as the general solution 
of such questions, that we must, in all cases, do that 
which most tends to promote our moral culture. But 
I have not .given this as a sufficient and satisiactory 
solution, easily applicable in every case. On the con¬ 
trary, I have stated that the application of such a rule 
is difficult, and sometimes dangerous; and requires to 
be directed and applied by means of narrower rules. 
And this is so, in virtue of that element of external cir¬ 
cumstances, fficts and conditions, which, as I have just 
said, enters so largely into all moral questions: besides 
the difficulty of judging of our own moral character and 
its probable future modification. There is a great diffi¬ 
culty in many cases of conscience, precisely because the 
external historical element must be regarded; but there 
is no morality possible, if this element be either dis¬ 
regarded, or regarded as supreme and uncontrollable. 

In order further to exemplify the external element 
of Fact and History which is the condition of man’s 
moral action, I have given a sketch of the actual Law 
of Ancient Rome and of Modern England in Book IV. 
This sketch was, in the former edition, placed as Book 
II., and thus preceded the exposition of Morality which 
forms Book II. in the present Edition. I have made 
this transposition for this among other reasons, that the 
parts of the work in their former order might possibly 
suggest an erroneous view of the grounds of Morality ; 
as if Jut, or Positive Law, were the foundation of moral 
truths, instead of being merely a condition of the ap¬ 
plication of moral results to actual cases. 

The former edition was, indeed, subjected to a 
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curious kind of criticism on this head. It was asserted, 
in spite of all that the Author could >ay to the contrary, 
that in the system then published, Morality was entirely 
deduced from positive Law; and then, the Author was 
blamed because his Law did not fairly le%d to his Mo¬ 
rality.' It might have been hoped and expected that those 
who complained of the want of a logical sequence from 
the Law to the Morality which the work contained, might 
.have been willing to attend to the Author’s repeated 
declarations that such a sequence was no part of his 
plan. 

In national as well as in individual conduct, all 
moral questions have an historical as well as a moral 
side: and with .the increased complexity and extent of 
the historical element, increases also the difficuIty*of 
solving the question ^in any other than an iffstorical 
shape. Many questions of national polity cannot bo 
stated in a general and hypothetical form without both 
disfiguring the question, and leaving out, in each case, 
conditions essential for the answer. This remark ap¬ 
plies especially to questions relative to the relation of 
Church and State, which must be, in each country, 
questions peculiarly historical. On this ground I have 
in the present edition omitted the general statements 
formerly given respecting the Relation of Church and 
State, and have given to the few remarks on this subject 
which 1 have now introduced, an historical turn. I am 
well aware how imperfectly the subject is here treated; 
but I have perhaps said enough to point out its place 
in a system of Morality and Polity. 

Paley has introduced into his Morality discussions 
on Forms of Prayer and on the Christian Sabbath. 
Following him in this respect, I had, in the former 
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edition, introduced the arpiments which bear upon these 
ordinances, and als|p upon others which have the same 
right as these to appear in a system of Morality. In 
the present edition I have excluded all that relates to 
Christian Ordjnances; perceiving that the discussion of 
such matters is not a part of the Moralist’s proper pro¬ 
vince,^ and involves him in various unnecessary diffi¬ 
culties. I trust- that none of my readers will regret the 
absence of these discussions. 

I have corrected a few other passages in the First 
Edition, to which objections were made with some 
reason. For instance, I had said in Article 271 of the 
First Edition, that Thingi are to he sought only as 
means to Moral Ends; meaning, that Things are to he 
soS^Iit UNIVERSALLY OS means to Moral Ends, as I have 
now st^d it (Art. l64). But ^ough I have thus re¬ 
moved the appearance of enjoining the suppression of 
all our natural desires of things for their own sake,— 
an impossible and unmeaning injunction—I conceive 
that that would be'a very lax and low Morality which 
should leave our natural desires and affections, in all 
ordinary cases, to themselves, »as being something out 
of its province. I conceive, on the contrary, that all 
gratifications or restraints of the desires, idl acts of 
affection and thought, have their share in the forma¬ 
tion of the habits and character; and may have, and 
therefore ought to have, a moral value given to them. 
I conceive, as I have here said (Art. 340) that the 
more our Morality becomes pervasive and efficacious, 
the more does the circle of things morally indifferent 
narrow and dwindle. I conceive thai^ as Religion teaches 
us, whatever we do, to do it to the glory of God, so 
the Morality of mere reason teaches us, whatever we 
VOL. I. c 
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do, to do it 80 as to help onwards that elevation and 
purification of our moral nature which is the best mode 
that reason can discern of promoting the glory of our 
Creator. 

I have been led, by such considerations as those 
above stated, to lay down, as the Fundamental Points 
of Morality, these Virtues or Principles;—Hu¬ 
manity, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order, Earnestness, and 
Moral'Purpose. These appear to me, as I have said, 
to possess an axiomatic authority as Moral Principles:— 
to be virtues of which the excellency and obligation 
are clearly seen, in proportion as the Idea of Virtue is 
clearly apprehended and applied to the various faculties 
and impulses which enter into the constitution of man. 
These Principles appear to me also to occupy the whole 
sphere of man’s Duty, so far as it offers itself to tho 
eye of human reason; and therefore to afford a proper 
framework for a system of rational Morality. 

I conceive (as I stated also in the First Edition,) 
that there is a great convenience in the Division of tho 
general trunk of Morality into five branches: the Mora¬ 
lity of Reason; the Morality of Religion; Jurisprudence; 
Polity; International Law. These five province, though 
intimately^ connected, appear to be distinct, and their 
boundaries tolerably well defined. The questions be¬ 
longing to each, and even the general style of treating 
the questions in each, are different. I hope in particulu 
that the separation of the Morality of Religion from 
that of mere Reason will be approved of. This separation 
enables us to trace the results of the moral guidance of 
human Reason consistently and continuously, while wo 
still retain a due sense of the superior authority of Reli¬ 
gion; and it lead us to see that in many places this 
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guidance of human Reason is insu£5cient without religion, 
and that Religion is the higher guide which we need;— 
the necessary supplement to a mere rational Morality. 

By introducing such a subject as Jurisprudence, I 
have necessarily been led to questions and expressions of 
a professional kind, and in which therefore an unprofes.* 
sional person is in great danger of errour. I hope it will 
be recollected, as an excuse for this proceeding, not only 
that this branch of the subject has a necessary place in 
my system, but also that almost all preceding writers of 
Moral Systems have discussed jural as well as moral 
questions; commonly mingling the two kinds of discussion 
together. This portion of my work had, in the First 
Edition, the great advantage of being read and remarked 
on by Mr. William Empson: and I have taken the li¬ 
berty of using some of his remarks, especially in the 
Notes on the Fourth Book. The same Book has, in this 
Second Edition, had the further advantage of the revision 
of Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, especially with reference to the Roman Law. 
The only drawback to the pleasure which I feel in men¬ 
tioning the friendly services which I have received from 
these gentlemen, arises from the fear that this part of the 
work may be still too imperfect to be worth;^of having 
their names put in connection with it. 

Besides some of the common English law-books, I 
have referred to some American ones, especially Chan¬ 
cellor Kent’s Commentariet on American Law, Judge 
Story’s Commentary on Equity, and his Conjlict of 
Lau», In the Fifth Book on Polity, I have made free 
use of many excellent works of my contemporaries; 
especially Mr. Hallam’s Middle Ages, and English Con- 

el 
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utitution; Mr. Allen’s Inquiry into the Royal Prerogative; 
Sir Francis Palgrave’s History of the English Common¬ 
wealth; Mr. Jones's work on Rent; and (particularly 
in the Chapter on the Representative System) Lord 
Brougham’s Political Philosophy. 

Trinity Lodge, 

Oct. 14 , 1848 . 
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INTM&DUCTION. 

ELEMENTARY NOTIONS AND DEFINITIONS. 


Chapter I. 

THE REASON. 

1. In the present worlr I have to speak of the 
Actions of man, and of those Faculties by which he 
acts as man. These faculties belong to man in virtue of 
the Hum£^n Nature which is common to all men. They 
arp Human Fafulties, and give rise to Human Actions. 

I and my ^readers share in this common Human 
'.Nature^ ,tnd hence, instead of saying that man acts thus 
and thus, or has such and such faculties, I shall often 
say that we act thus, or that have such faculties. 

2. Man has faculties of Sensation, by wTiich he 
perceives and^bserves Thing), or objects without him ; 
and faculties of Reflection, by which he is aware of 
Thought), or actions within him. 

These faculties of Sensation and Reflection are in¬ 
separably combined in their operation. We cannot ob¬ 
serve external Things without some degree of Thought; 
nor can we reflect upon our Thoughts, without being 
influenced in the course of our reflection by thd Things 
which we have observed. 

3. Man, thus combining Observation and Re¬ 
flection, i% led to regard external things as grouped and 
classed, in his thoughts. He contemplates objects under 
general and ahetraet forms; and thus has Conceptions 
or Notions of them, and applies to them Names. Thus 
bread, fruit, flesh, are classed together and indicated by 

VOL. L ' B 
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the general name of food; food, clothing, tools, arms, 
are all included in the general name ‘property. Suolr 
terms are abstract, as well as general: in calling many 
different things food., wo designate one certain use of 
the things, abstracting it from the things themselves, 
and neglecting their other qualities. In like manner, 
when we call many different things properly, we abstract 
one special view of the things so described, from all 
various circumstances which may belong to them. 

4. When we consider things under these general 
and abstract aspects, they can be denoted by Names, as 
we have said. Names indicate a class of things, or 
relations of things, which have all a single general and 
abstract aspect. The Conception is tlmt, in our thoughts, 
which we express or signify by the Name. 

Man not only contemplates things, or objects, and 
their relations; but he contemplates also Changes of 
things and of their relations, or Facts. Thus he observes 
that the stars move round the polo, or that Brutus stabs 
Csssar. Or the absence of change may be a Fact ; as, 
that the pole-star does not move. 

Facts, as well as things, are described by general 
and abstract words. Things are described by Sub¬ 
stantives ; Facts, by Verbs, or words which assert. 

5. When the relations or changes so asserted really 
exist or occur, the assertions are true. We can, by 
various processes, of observation and reflSbtion, satisfy 
ourselves that some assertions are true and some false. 
We can be certain and sure of such truth and such false¬ 
hood. Wc may convince ourselves and convince others 
of it; but we may also mistake in such copviction. Man 
has means of knowing Truth, but is also liable to Errour. 

Truth and Errour arc concerned about many General 
Itelations of objects, which belong to them in the view 
in which we apprehend them. For example, we appre¬ 
hend objects as existing in Space and Time; as being 
One or Many; Like or Unlike; as moving, and affecting 
each other’s motions; and many other relations. 

Wc can, in thought, separate these General Relations 
from the objects and facts. Such general relations ate 
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Space, Time, Number, Resemblance, Cause and Effect, 
and the like. These general relations thus separated 
may be termed Ideas: but the term Idea is often used 
more loosely, to designate all abstract objects of thought. 

6. Objects and facts being regulated by these 
Ideas, we can, by the nature of our Ideas themselves, 
as for example the Ideas of Space, Time, Number, and 
the like, connect one fact with another by necessary 
consequence. Thus, we observe the fact that tho stars 
move uniformly about tho pole; we observe also their 
distances from each other. We can connect, with these 
facts, the times and places of their rising and sottii^ 
by a necessary process of thought. Such a process of 
thought is reasonitiff. We can reason, so that from the 
north polar distance of the star, and the latitude of the 
place of observatioji, we can deduce the interval of time 
between the star’s rising and setting. 

7 . When wo thus reason concerning things existing 
under these general relations of Space, Time, Number, 
and the like, we proceed upon, an^ necessarily assume, 
certain grounds, or Fundamental Principles, respecting 
these relations. And these Principles, tho origin and 
basis of our reasoning, may be separately asstirted, as 
Axioms. Such Principles aro the Axioms of Geometry. 

8. By observation of the external world according 
to the general relations of Space, Time, Number, Re¬ 
semblance, Cause and Effect, and tbe like, we become 
acquainted with this external world, so as to trace its 
course, at least in some degree. We apprehend several 
facts, or objects, as conforming to a general Rule or 
Law. Thus, the Stars in general conform to the Law, 
that they revolve uniformly about the pole. The Planets 
conform to certain other Laws, which were discovered 
by the Chaldean and Greek astronomers. Such Laws 
are Laics of Nature. 

When we discover such a constancy and sequence in 
events, we believe some of the events to bo the con¬ 
sequences of the others. Wo are then led forwards to 
future, as well as backwards to past events. We 
believe that some events will certainly happen, that 
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others are prohable. We believe it certain that the Sun 
will rise to-morrow, and probable that he will shine. 

9. We can, in our thoughts, separate Laws of 
Nature from the Facts which conform to them. When 
we do this, the Law is represented by the Ideas and 
Conceptions which it involves. Thus the Law of a 
Planet’s motion round the’Sun, as to space, is repre¬ 
sented by the conception of an Ellipse, the Sun being 
in its Focus. Laws so abstracted from Facts are 
Theories. 

10. The operations by which we frame and deal 
■with Ideas and Conceptions, and all other acts of 
thought, are ascribed to the Mind; they are mental 
operations and acts. 

The mental operations which have been noticed; 
namely, to conceive objects in a general and abstract 
manner (3); to apply names to them (4); to reason (6); 
to apprehend first principles of reasoning (T); to conceive 
general rules (9); to apprehend facts as conformable to 
general rules (8); are functions belonging to man, ex¬ 
clusively of all other animals. They are ascribed to a 
facility specially human, the Reason. 

The substantive Reason, thus used, has a wider sense 
than the verb to reason. The Bcason is not only the 
faculty by which we reason from fundamental principles, 
when we have anyhow attained or assumed these; it 
is also the faculty by which we apprehend fundamental 
principles. By our Reason, we not only reason from 
the axioms of Geometry, but also see the truth of the 
axioms. 

The special substantive, a reason, denotes a step in 
reasoning. 

•11. Of the processes which have been mentioned 
as belonging to the Reason, some are dlso ascribed to 
the Understanding, but not all. The Reason and the 
Understanding have not been steadily distinguished by 
English writers. The most simple way to use the 
substantive Understanding in a definite sense, is to 
make it correspond, in its extent, with the verb under¬ 
stand. To understand anything, is to apprehend it 
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according to certain as%nmed ideas and rules; '^e do 
not include, in the meaning of the word, an examination 
of the ground of the ideiis and rules, by reference to 
which we understand the thing. We understand a 
Language, when we apprehend what is said, according 
to the established vocabulary and grammar of the 
language; without inquiring how the words came to 
have their meaning, or what is the ground of the 
grammatical rules. We underitanid the sense, without 
reckoning about the etymology and syntax. Again, 
we understand a Machine when we perceive how its 
parts will work upon one another according to the 
known laws of mechanics, without inquiring wliat is 
the ground of these laws. 

Reasoning may be requisite to understanding. We 
may have to reason about the syntax, in order to under¬ 
stand the sense: we may have to reason upon mechanical 
principles, in order to understand the machine. But 
understanding leaves still room for reasoning: we may 
understand the elliptical theory of Mars’s motions, and 
may still require a reason for the theory. Also we may 
understand what is not conformable to Reason; as when 
we understand a man’s arguments, and think them un¬ 
founded in Reason. 

We understand a thing, as we have said, when we 
apprehend it according to certain assumed ideas and 
rules. We reason, in order to deduce rules from first 
principles, or from one another. But the rules and 
principles, which must be expressed when wc reason, 
may be only implied when we understand. We may 
understand the sense of a speech, without thinking of 
rules of grammar. We may understand the working 
of a machine, without thinking of propositions in the 
sciences of geometry and mechanics. 

The Reahon is employed both in understanding and 
in reasoning; but the Principle which are explicitly 
asserted in reasoning, are only implicitly applied in 
understanding. The Reason includes, as we have said, 
both the Faculty of seeing First Principles, and the 
Reasoning Faculty by 'which we obtain other Principles 
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which are derivative. The Understanding is the Faculty 
of applying Principles however obtained. 

The Reason, of which we here speak, is the Specula¬ 
tive Reason. We shall hereafter liave to speak of the 
Practical Reason also. 

12. The tenn Intellect is derived from a verb 
(intelliffo) which signifies to understand: hut the term 
itself is usually so applied as to imply a Faculty which 
recognizes Principles explicitly as well as implicitly; 
and abstract as well as applied; and therefore agrees 
with the Reason rather than the Understanding; and 
the same extent of signification belongs to the adjective 
intellectual. 

13. Man not only can contemplate external things; 
he can also act upon them and with them. Ho can 
gather the fruits of the earth, and make bread. lie can 
toke such things to himself, as his property, or give 
them to another man, as a reward. 

The word Action may he applied, in the most 
general manner, to all exercise of the external or internal 
faculties of man. But we do not always so use the 
word. We often distinguish external action from in¬ 
ternal thought, though thought also is a kind of activity. 
We also often distinguish actions from words, as when 
we say A man’s actions contradict his words. Yet in 
a more general sense, we include a man’s words in his 
actions. We say that a man’s actions correspond with 
his words, when he performs what he has promised; 
though the performance itself should be words; as when 
he has promised to plead a cause. 

14. We direct our thoughts to an action which 
we are about to perform: we intend to do it: wo make 
it our aim: we place it before us, and act with purpose 
[propositum): wo design it, or mark it out beforehand 
(designd). 

15. Will, or Volition, is the last step of intention, 
the first step of action. It is the internal act which 
leads to external acts. 

An action that proceeds from my will or volition is 
my act. But if it do not proceed from my will, it is 
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not my act, though my limbs may bo cmployef in it; 
as for instance, if my hand, moved by another man 
•whose strength overmasters mine, strikes a blow. In 
such a case, I am not a Free Agent. Human Actions 
suppose the Freedom of the Agent. In order to act, 
a man must be so circumstanced that his volitions take 
cflEcct on his limbs and organs, according to the usual 
constitution of man. 

The Will is stimulated to action by certain Springs 
of Action, of which wo shall afterwards speak. 

16. Among the Springs of Action, are Rules or 
Laws. There are Laws of Human Action, as well as 
Laws of Nature (8). But while the Laws of Nature 
are assertions only, as; Mars revolves in an ellipse; a 
solar eclipse will take place at the new moon; the 
Laws of human action are commands: as, Steal not; 
or, Thou shalt not steal: We must bo temperate. These 
imperative Laws of Human Action, we shall call Rules. 
Such Rules, when adjusted with due regard to the 
Springs of Action, direct the Will. 

17. Actions may lead to events, as causes to 
effects: they may have consequences, immediate or 
remote. To steal, is an action which may have the 
gain of a shilling for its immediate, and a whipping 
for its remote consequence. 

An End is a consequence intended, aimed at, pur¬ 
posed, designed (14). When wo act with purpose, 
we have an end, to which the action is a Means. To 
possess the fruit being my end, I purposely cultivate 
the plant as the means. 

18. The Rules of Action (16) may command, 
actions as means to an end: thus: Ste.al not, that thou 
he not wkipt. Bo temperate, in order to he healthy. 

19. We have often a Series of Actions each of 
which is a means, towards the next, as an end. We dig 
the ground, that we may make the plant to grow; we 
make a spade, that we may dig the ground; we take a 
branch of a tree, to make a handle for the spade. 

20. To discern the consequences of action^; to act 
•with purpose; and to consider our actions as means to 
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an end; are processes which are ascribed to the Reason, 
as well as the mental operations which have already 
been spoken of (10). 

As possessing Reason, man is called rational or rea~ 
sonable. But the latter term is often used in a more 
special sense; meaning, agreeable to such rules and 
measures as man, by the use of his reason, may dis¬ 
cover. 

21. The Reason, when employed in such processes 
as have been noticed already (10), is the Speculative 
Reason : we oppose to this the Practical Reason, which 
guides us in applying Rules to our actions, and discern¬ 
ing the consequences of actions (20). The Speculative 
Reason tends to speculative Truth; in which ideas, 
conceptions, and abstract propositions are contemplated: 
the Practical Reason guides us to truth, so far as it 
concerns our actions. By the Practical Reason, we 
apprehend objects and facts in a manner conformable 
to their true relations; and hence, we discern the true 
consequences of our actions, though the relations and 
the actions are not explicitly contemplated. This true 
apprehension of the relations of things may be only 
implied, not explicitly contemplated, in the Act of the 
Will, by which we take such means as lead to our 
ends. 

22. The ideas, relations, rules, conceptions of ends 
and means, and the like, which are implicitly involved 
in the exercise of the Practical Reason, may be unfolded, 
so as to be matter of contemplation. In this manner, 
the Practical Reason is developed into the Speculative 
Reason. Such a developement of the human mind is 
produced by the exercise of Thought. 

23. Animals, as well as man, conform their actions 
to the true relations of objects (21), and perform actions 
which look like means to ends (17)- Thus, bees build 
cells in hexagonal forms, so as to fill space; and birds 
build nests, so as to shelter themselves and tWr young. 
But in the case of animals, the tendency to action 
cannot be unfolded into ideas, and conceptions of ends. 
Bees have no conceptions of hexagons, separate from 
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their cells. Birds do not contemplate an end, when 
they build a nest: for they build nests in a state of 
captivitjf, where there is no end to be answered. The 
tendencies to such actions are implanted in the con¬ 
stitution of the animal, but are not capable of being un¬ 
folded into ideas, as in a rational nature they are (22). 
Hence such tendencies are called Instincts, and are dis¬ 
tinguished from Practical Reason. 

24. Instinct, as well as Reason, operates through 
the Will, to direct the actions. In both cases, the Will 
is stimulated into action by certain Appetites and De¬ 
sires, which we shall term Springs of Action. 

We use the term Springs of action, rather than 
Principles of action, because the term Principles is 
used equivocally, not only for Operative Principles, 
which produce action, but for Express Principles, which 
assert Propositions. 

The Springs of Action of which we have to speak, 
are the Motive Powers of man’s conscious nature, and 
might hence be called Motives. They first put man in 
motion; that is, in the state of internal motion which 
leads to intention and will. But in common language, 
the term Motive is rather used to designate the special 
object of the .intention, than the general desire which 
impels ns to intend. When a man labours hard for 
gain, his spring of action being the desire of having, his 
Motive is to get money. But he may do the same 
thing, his Motive being to support his family, and then 
his spring of action is his family affections. 
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Chapter II. 

THE SPRINGS OF HUMAN ACTION. 

2.5. The Springs of Action in man may be enu¬ 
merated as follows: The Appetites or Bodily Desires; 
the AfFeetions; the Mental Desires; the Moral Senti¬ 
ments; and the Reflex Sentiments. We shall consider 
them in order. 


1. The Appetites. 

26. The Appetites or Bodily Desires are common 
to man and brutes. The strongest and most obvious of 
them are the Appetites for Food (Hunger and Thirst), 
by which the individual is sustained; and that by 
which the species is continued. These appetites arc 
tendencies towards certain bodily things, and cravings 
for these things when they are withheld. 

But besides these, there are many other bodily De¬ 
sires which may be classed with the Appetites, and 
which are powerful springs of action. Such are the 
desire of rest after labour, the desire of sleep after long 
waking, the desire of warmth and shelter, the desire of 
air and exorcise. 

These Desires are Natural Wants: they are Needs 
of man’s nature. Man cannot exist at all, except they 
are satisfied in some degree; and cannot exist in a 
healthy and stable condition, except they are satisfied 
in an .adequate degree. 

27. Moreover, by the constitution of man, certain 
Pleasures are conjoined with the satisfying of these 
wants; and the Springs of Action, of which we now 
speak, include the Desire of these Pleasures. Thus, 
man has not only an appetite for food, but a desire 
of delicious food, and a Sense of Taste, by which he 
relishes such food. He has, in like manner, a pleasure 
in sweet odours, and a desire of this pleasure; and 
similarly for the other senses. 
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Man uses various Arts, to satisfy his natural wants, 
and to gratify his desires for the pleasures of sense, of 
which wo have spoken. As sueh gratifications, through 
means of art, become habitual, they also become Wants, 
and are termed Artificial Wants. These Artificial 
Wants, no less than Natural Wants, are powerful 
Springs of Action among men. 

2. The Affections. 

28. The Affections are tendencies or cravings di¬ 
rected towards conscious individuals; not, like the De¬ 
sires, tendencies and cravings for bodily objects. The 
Bodily Desires tend to things, Afiectlons to Persons. 

But the Affections are not mere tendencies or crav¬ 
ings, they are internal Emotions or Feelings: being 
directed to persons, not to things, they mould the 
thoughts in a way quite different from what the Ap¬ 
petites do. 

29. The two principal affections are Love, and 
Anger. The term Love, is sometimes used to describe 
the Bodily Desires, as when we talk of a Love of wine, 
or a Love of the pleasures of the table. But the more 
direct and proper sense of the word, is that in which it 
denotes an affection towards a person. A man’s love of 
his wife and children is more properly Love, than his 
love of wine or of music. 

30. The most important of the Affections which 
thus come under the name of Love are;—^the Love of 
the mother and of the father towards the children. 
Maternal and Paternal Love;—^the Love of children 
towards their parents. Filial Love;—^the Love of bro¬ 
thers and sisters towards each other. Fraternal Love; 
the special and distinguishing affection of man towards 
woman, and woman towards man, which tends to the 
conjugal union; this is often expressed by the word 
Loo«, without any epithet; its natural sequel is Con¬ 
jugal Love. Also, among the kinds of Lovo we must 
enumerate Friendship, and our Love of our Companions; 
likewise the Affection, so far as it partakes of the nature 
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of Love, with which we regard our fellow-citizens, our 
fellow-countrymen, our fellow-men. 

31. The Affection of Anger also appears in various 
forms. Anger comes into play against any one who 
assaults or threatens us, in man as in other animals; 
and this Affection, giving vehemence and rapidity to 
our actions, aids us in self-defence. Anger in this fom, 
is the natural repulsion and return to any harm which 
falls upon us or approaches us, and is called Resentment, 
as being the sentiment which is a natural re-action to 
the hostile sentiment to another person. 

32. The Affections conspire with the Desires. We 
are angry with those who take from us, or prevent our 
obtaining, what we desire. Wo love those who aid us 
in gratifying our desires. These affections are modified 
according to the circumstances under which they thus 
arise, and receive special names. Men feel Gratitude 
towards those who have conferred benefits upon them. 
As they feel sudden Resentment against a sudden attack, 
they feel Permanent Anger against those who have 
inflicted or endeavour to inflict pain or harm upon 
them, or whose desires come in conflict with theirs. 
When this feeling is no longer a burst of emotion, but 
a settled and steady feeling, it is Hatred, Malice, or 
Ill-will. When malice prompts men to return pain 
and harm to those from whom they have received pain 
or harm, it is Revenge. , 

All these Affections belong to the irascible part of 
man's nature. 

33. The Affections, as has been said, are directed 
towards persons. In speaking of them, we suppose him 
who feels them to live as a man among men. He is 
in Society; and his desires and affections are excited, 
determined, and modified by the circumstances of his 
social condition. These circumstances may be various, 
both for the individual, and for the general body of the 
society. There are various Forms and Stages of Society. 
We may conceive, as the original form, a society in 
which there are no Affections except the Family Af¬ 
fection, and no Appetites except the Natural Wants. 
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But as the. society becomes more numerous, and Ar¬ 
tificial Wants increase, many other kinds of relation 
and dependence grow up among the individuals who 
compose the society, and the Affections are modified by 
these new conditions. 

34. In speaking of other Desires and Affections 
which we still have to notice, we continue to suppose 
man existing in society: and we shall have to consider 
mainly, at first, those Desires and Affections which 
have reference to the intercourse of a man with other 
men. 


3. The Mental Denres. 

35. The Appetites are of the nature of Instincts, 
in that they tend to their objects, without their objects 
being present to the mind as abstract notions. But 
yet when we bring into view abstract notions, the 
bodily desires may be described as tendencies to such 
abstractions. Thus Hunger and Thirst may be described 
as the Desire of Food: which is, as we have seen (3), an 
abstract notion. All the Bodily Desires may be included 
in the Desire of Pleasure, which is a still more abstract 
notion. 

As the developeme^ of the human mind goes on by 
the exercise of thought (22), the objects of desire are all 
presented to the mind as abstract notions, more or less 
general. In this way, the Bodily Desires may be pre¬ 
sented in a general and abstract form. But besides 
these general and abstract forms of Bodily Desires, there 
are other Desires which cannot be conceived in any 
other way than with reference to abstractions; as the 
Desire of Fame, the Desire of Knowledge. These wo 
shall call Mental Denres. 

36. We now speak of those Springs of Action 
which result from the operations of the mind. Among 
such operations, besides those which have been referred 
to,^ we must place Memory, by which past facts and 
objects are recalled to the mind, and subjected to its 
view, in the same manner as if they were present; and 
Ivaagination, by which the distant, the absent, and the 
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future are represented to the mind, under combinations 
and aspects imposed by the mind itself. These faculties 
fill up the abstract outline of the objects of desire, with 
particulars and images, by means of which they obtain 
a far stronger hold upon the purpose and will, than the 
mere abstraction of itself could have. By their means, 
the desire of a general and abstract object impels us, not 
merely with the force residing in the ultimate generality, 
but with a power belonging to the whole of the suc¬ 
cessive steps of generalization, from objects of sense 
upwards. 

37. Every object of desire as contemplated by the 
mind may be described by a general term as a Good, 
(^uicquid petitur petitur sub specie boni. This is the 
most general aspect of the objects of desire. Opposed 
to the objects of desire, .are objects which we shun, as 
Pain, Constraint, .and tlie Want or Privation of objects 
of desire. These are Evils. The mind, furnished with 
the stores of Memory, and exercising the powers of 
Imagination, can contemplate remotely future, as well 
as immediate gratifications, .arising from the attainment 
of objects of desire. Such objects, contemplated as 
future, are wished for ; if the attainment of our wishes, 
is deemed probable, they arc hoped. The infliction of 
future evils, if probable, is feared. Evil so contemplated 
is Danger. Hope and Fear arc springs of action no 
less powerful than present Desire. 

.38. We must now consider the particular Mental 
Desires separately. 

In order that we may distinguish and enumerate the 
more important and more elementary of the Mental 
Desires, we may remark, that Desires, operating merely 
as tendencies to action, and not unfolded by the exercise 
of thought, so as to become tendencies to mental objects, 
(abstractions,) are like Instincts (23). Hence we may 
consider those Desires as distinct, which look like the 
developements of difibrent Instincts. The Instincts of 
animals are a kind of image of the Desires of man; 
and we may consider those as so many distinct Ele¬ 
mentary Desires, of which we find so many images in 
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the Instincts of animals. And the Desires of which 
we shall speak, being also the most universal and most 
powerful of those by which man’s actions are determined, 
are those which we have especially to notice among the 
Springs of Action. 

The Mental Desires of which we shall first speak, are 
the Desire of Safety, the Desire of Having, the Desire of 
Society, the Desire of Superiority, the Desire of Know¬ 
ledge. 

39. The Desire of Safety. All the bodily desires 
may be included under one general expression, as ike 
Desire of Personal Wellbeing, or the like. But in order 
to frame rules of action, we must refer to something 
more limited and definite than this. Moreover, in our 
view of the springs of human action, we are to suppose 
man to be in Society, and to have his desires determined 
by the circumstances of his social condition ( 34 ). 

Now if the desires alone be taken into our account, a 
man living among men is liable to have his desires 
frustrated, and to suffer harm, pain, wounds, and even 
death, through the operation of the conflicting desires 
of other men. We can conceive a condition in which 
men arc in a perpetual state of war and violence, like 
hostile beasts of prey* But the desires of man, when 
his irascible affections ate not inflamed by conflict, tend 
towards a state of things the opposite of this. Ho 
desires peace and tranquillity. He hopes for these; he 
fears their opposites. These desires, hopes, and fears 
are so strong, that man’s life is scarcely tderable if they 
are not in some degree gratified. Man requires, as in¬ 
dispensable to his human condition, a removal of his 
fears of violence and harm to liis body, arising from the 
conflicting desires of other men. This feeling we may 
call the Desire of Safety. It is one of the strongest, 
most universal and most constant of all the desires of 
men. 

40. We find Instincts of animals which corre¬ 
spond to this Spring of action in man. Such an 
Instinct is variously described, as the Instinct of Self- 
defence, or of Self-preservation, the instinctive Love 
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of Life, and the like. This Instinct stimulates all the 
faculties of animals in the most energetic manner j is 
able to master their strongest appetites and affections; 
and often calls into play an almost incredible sagacity 
and strength. 

41. In man, the instinctive love of life, the in¬ 
stinctive desire to avoid privation, pain, and constraint, 
are expanded and unfolded by memory, reflection and 
foresighi Life, ease, comfort, peace, tranquillity, become 
objects to which man tends with conscious thought, 
as well as from blind impulse. Nor can he be at all 
satisfied, except he can look forwards to the future, as 
well as the present enjoyment, of these advantages. 
He must not only have present Safety, but Security for 
the future. When, however, we speak of the Desire of 
Safety, as one of the principal elementary Mental De¬ 
sires, we may understand ^curity to be included in 
the expression. 

42. We have mentioned Constraint as one of the 
things which men desire to avoid. Even when unac¬ 
companied with pain or danger, cxtr<aneous force, com¬ 
pelling or restraining our motions, is felt as a grievous 
infliction. We cannot act so as to make our actions 
our own, without acting freely; and the Desire of Free 
Agency, which we naturally feel, is confirmed and made 
more urgent, by our perceiving that such freedom is 
necessary to all properly human action. Hence the 
Love of personal Liberty is one of the powerful Springs 
of human action; but so far as it is of an elementary 
nature, it is included in the Desire of Safety and Security 
from bodily harm of which we now speak. 

43. The Safety, Security and Liberty of the body, 
which man thus requires, as conditions without which 
he cannot exist satisfactorily, are easily endangered by 
the angry affections of other men, stimulated by their 
desires, conflicting with his. By such conflicts Malice 
is produced (32); and malicious intention shews itself 
in deeds of force and violence, or in other kinds of 
attempts upon the safety and liberty of the man. 
Others become hk Enemies, and he becomes theirs. 
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And the natural Enmity, as well as the Society of 
mankind, modifies their other desires. 

44. The Desire of Hating. The Desire of Having, 
so far as it refers to the means of subsistence, is a 
developement of the instinct of self-preservation, which 
impels animals to seek food and other necessaries of life. 
But even in animals, we see a desire of having which 
goes beyond this; for some animals have an instinct of 
hoarding and storing; and this instinct is very different 
from mere desire of food. It often contri^s present 
appetite, and leads the animal to hide what it cannot 
use as food, as well as what it can. In man the Desire 
of Having is apparent in all stages of Society (33). 
Food, clothing, weapons, tools, ornaments, houses, car¬ 
riages, ships, are universally objects of his desire. In 
the first place, indeed, man desires these things as a 
means of gratifying his natural appetites, or his affec¬ 
tions; of supporting and sheltering his family; of 
repelling and mastering his enemies. But the desire 
to possess such objects, as it exists in man, goes beyond 
the measure of their obvious use. He delights to con¬ 
sider them as connected with himself in a permanent 
and exclusive manner, and to look upon them as Ais, 
as his own. The things which he thus looks upon as 
his own, he is disturbed at the prospect of losing, and 
is angry at any one who attempts to take them from 
him. Nor can he be at ease in his thoughts, or act 
steadily and tranquilly, except he be allowed to possess 
in quiet and security what he thus has as his. He 
needs to hold it as his Property. 

45. The objects to which the desire of possessing 
applies are called Things, as contrasted with Persons. 
In considering the rules of human action. Things are 
contemplated as morally passive, the objects of posses¬ 
sion and use; capable only of being given, received, 
acted with or on: Persons are active, or capable of 
action ; and are considered as conscious, intelligent, 
intentional agents. 

Things, as objects of possession, are contemplated 
under various aspects of generality and abstraction. 
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In a general way, they are termed Possessions, Wealth, 
Riches. There is one particular kind of Possession 
which is used in transferring all other kinds, and which 
hence measures and represents all other kinds. This 
is Money, which most commonly has the form of copper, 
silver, or gold, and which is especially called Kiches. 

46. Wealth or Property includes all objects which 
are subservient to the satisfaction of our wants; and 
thus the desire which regards property is strengthened 
by the progress of Artificial Wants (32). Again, most 
of the relations of society imply some intercourse with 
regard to property, some giving and receiving. The 
progress of society, with the extension and multipli¬ 
cation of these social relations, give additional operation 
to property, and increase its hold on men’s minds. And 
thus, in a society in which artificial wants and social 
relations are extended and multiplied, still more than 
in more simple states of society, there can be no tran¬ 
quillity, peace, or comfort, except man can possess in 
security and quiet that which he regards as his Property. 

Without Property, and the recognition of Property in 
Society, oven man’s free agency cannot exist. If an¬ 
other may at any moment take from me my food, my 
clothing, my tools, I can no longer, with any confidence 
or steadiness labour, or travel, or reckon upon being 
able to live from day to day. In order to act, I must 
act on, or with things; and I must for that purpose 
have secure property in things. 

47. The Desire of Society appears in miin in two 
very conspicuous forms;—^the Desire of Family Society 
and the Desire of Civil Society. These may he treated 
of as elementary desires; we have images of them in 
the instincts of animals;—of the former, in pairing 
animals, of the latter, in gregarious animals. 

That man has a Desire of Family Society, in addition 
to bis mere bodily desires, is plain. In the rudest 
tribes, the man and his wife are bound together by this 
desire. They wish for and seek habitual companionship 
slnd help, not merely occasional pleasure. The woman 
can hardly subsist through the time of child-bearing, 
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or the child be supported, without the existence of the 
ties of family. When the family circle is completed 
by the addition of children, this desire of companionship 
is awakened and gratified in a wider sphere. The 
desires which first lead to the existence of the Family 
are refined, as well as extended, by the existence of^ 
the Family. A desire of a general sympathy among 
the members of the Family, purifies and elevates the 
operation of the more bodily desires. There are added 
to the gratification of the desires, innumerable new 
pleasures growing out of the offices of mutual love to 
which the family gives occasion. 

These gratifications arc so congenial to the nature of 
man, so universally and constantly sought, so uneasily 
and impatiently dispensed with, that no form of man’s 
existence can be tolerable or stable in which men in 
general are not able to enjoy or to hope for them. 
There can he no peace, comfort, tranquillity, or order 
in a state of society in which there are not permanent 
conjugal unions. 

The existence of permanent marriages is requisite, as 
has been said, for the sustentation of the mother and 
the child during its earliest age. It is requisite no less 
for the instruction of the child in the use of language, 
in the direction of its actions by rules, and in the other 
manifestations of a social and rational human nature. 
And thus the existence of marriage is requisite not only 
to continue the race of mankind, but also to transmit 
from generation to generation the social and rational 
character of man. And this necessity is perceived by 
man, when his reflection is called into play; and thus 
the Regard for Marriage which men feel is confirmed, 
and the Desire of Family Society strengthened in its 
general influence upon man. 

48. The Desire of Civil Society also is an impor¬ 
tant spring of action in the nature of man. The other 
desires which we have mentioned, the desire of safety, 
and the desire of property, may be supposed to give 
rise to a desire of civil society, as of a means by which 
^uch objects may be secured. But there appears to 
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exist in man a Desire of Society of a more unconscious 
and elementary kind; of which, as has been said, we 
have an image in the instincts of gregarious animals. 
Man also is a gregarious, or more properly, a social 
animal. He is nowhere found, nor can he exist, in any 
other state than in Society, of some form or other. 
Indeed, the same conditions of his being which make 
him necessarily exist as a member of a family, make 
him also, after a few generations, necessarily exist as- 
a member of a family in a larger sense; of a tribe, a 
clan, a nation. And though, in cases in which the 
free agency of the individual comes into play, these ties 
of family may be loosened or broken; man still only 
passes from one form of society to another, and his 
state is ever social. The existence of a language is, 
of itself, undeniable evidence of a recognized society 
among those who have this bond of union: for those 
who use the same language have common classifications 
of things and action, common generalizations and ab¬ 
stractions; which imply, in a great degree, common 
judgments and common rules of action. Society, bound 
together by such ties, is a Community. 

Men, connected by this bond, have a pleasure in their 
mutual society. They are pleased with the companion¬ 
ship and intercourse which take place at the social 
board, in the street, the market, the council-room. 
Men desire to act, and are fitted to act, in common; 
declaring and enforcing rules by which the conduct of 
all shall be governed: they thus act as governors, 
legislators, judges, subjects, citizens. Without such 
community of action, and such common rules really 
enforced, there can be no tolerable comfort, peace, or 
order. Without civil society, man cannot act as man. 

49. The Mental Desires which we have mentioned, 
include the Appetites and Afiections, and may take the 
place of them in some of our future reasonings. The 
Desire of Personal Safety, and the Desire of Having, 
include the Desires of all bodily objects requisite for 
the support, ease and comfort of the individual. The 
Desire of Family Society includes the Love of Wife, 
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Parents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, and the like. The 
aflfection of Anger is an attendant upon all onr Desires ; 
for we are angry with those who interfere with our 
Desires; angry with those who threaten our Safety, 
our Property, or our Family enjoyments. 

50. There is another Spring of Action intimately 
connected with the existence of society, and in some 
measure implied in what has been said; but which we 
must also speak of separately: I mean, tAe Need of a 
Mutual Understanding among men. I speak of this 
as a Need, rather than a Desire; for Mutual Under¬ 
standing is rather a necessity of man’s condition, than 
an object of his conscious desire. Wo see this necessity 
even in animals, especially in those which arc gregarious. 
In their associated condition, they derive help and ad¬ 
vantage from one another: and many of them, especially 
those that live, travel, or hunt in companies, are seen 
to reckon upon each other’s actions with great precision 
and confidence. In societies of men, this mutual aid 
and mutual reliance are no less necessary than among 
beavers or bees. But in man, this aid and reliance are 
not the work of mere Instinct. There must be a 
Mutual Understanding by which men learn to an¬ 
ticipate and to depend upon the actions of each other. 
This mutual understanding presupposes that man has 
the power of determining his future actions; and that 
he has the power of making other men aware of his de¬ 
termination. It presupposes Purpose as its matter (14), 
and Language as its instrument (4). The verb to un¬ 
derstand, as has been said (11), has especial reference 
to the use of langiiiige. 

When we have determined a future action by inten¬ 
tion or settled purpose, we communicate the intention 
to another person who is concerned in the result, by 
a Promise. The person to whom my promise is made, 
(fhe Promisee^ understands my purpose, and is led to 
reckon in his actions upon my purposed action; and I 
understand him to regulate his actions by this reckoning. 

51. A large part of the actions which take place 
among men, are regulated by their mutual understand- 
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ing, established by promises, or in some other way. 
In most forms of society, each person depends for food, 
for clothing, for shelter, for safety, for comfort, for en¬ 
joyment, or for the greater part of these, upon a mutual 
understanding -with other men. There is a mutual 
dependence, the result of a mutual understanding. 

One of the ways in which this result is carried into 
effect is, by the establishment of different employments 
and occupations, busineases and of&cos, among different 
classes of men. One man employs himself solely in 
preparing food for men; others, in preparing clothing; 
and again ; one, in preparing clothing for the feet; 
another, clothing for the body. Again, one man’s 
business is to protect the other from foreign foes; ho 
is a soldier: another’s occupation is to decide disputes 
which occur within the society; he is a judge. Persons 
are placed in such situations by general understanding, 
express or implied; and each man, in his actions, 
reckons upon the others discharging their offices ac¬ 
cording to their respective trades and professions. This 
mutual understanding is a universal bond, which could 
not be removed without the community falling to 
pieces; it is force of cohesion, permeating the structure 
of society, so that if this force were to cease to act, the 
whole mass would crumble into dust. We therefore 
place this Need of a Mutual Understanding among the 
principal springs of human action. 

52. TAe Desire of Superiority may be placed 
among the elementary Desires, since it is seen to exist 
as an instinct in many of the bolder animals, manifest¬ 
ing itself in the exertions which they make in their 
conflicts with one another. In such cases, this desire 
is often mixt up with the instinct of self-defence and 
the impulses of anger, as in the combats of pugnacious 
animals; but in racing and hunting, we see, in dogs 
and horses, a desire of superiority, showing itself as a 
distinct spring of action; and the like may be observed 
in other similar cases. 

In man, this desire of superiority appears on a wider 
scale, the subjects of comparison being vastly more 
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numerous and complicated. A man desires to know 
himself more swift, more strong, more skilful than 
another; hence the contests of the palestra, and even 
wanton combats for life or death. A man desires to 
be more wealthy than his neighbours; and hence ac¬ 
cumulates riches by labour, agriculture, trade or traffic. 
But man not only wishes to surpass, but to guide and 
control other men. He wishes that they should obey 
when ho commands. He has a Desire of Power. To 
this object, strength and skill and riches may all be as 
means to ends. The desire of being superior as regards 
those circumstances, may be the desire of being more 
powerful than others, with whom wo compare our¬ 
selves. 

53. This desire of being superior to others in the 
advantages which we possess, and especially in power, 
is very general among men. Most men would wish to 
be strong, skilful, rich; but especially to be powerful, 
so that other men should conform to their will and do 
their bidding. But all cannot bo superior to others. 
If each desire to be the strongest, there can be no repose 
or order, except those conflicting desires balance each 
other. All cannot bo superior; but none need be in¬ 
ferior, for all may be equal. The universal Desire of 
Superiority cannot be gratified; but if it be transformed 
into a universal Impatience of Inferiority, it may be¬ 
come the regulating force of society. 

When we say that none need be inferior, for all may 
be equal; it is not meant that all may have equal shares 
of the objects of human desires; but that each may 
equally have what is Ai.?, not holding it at .the will or 
command of another man. The equality of which we 
speak, is the establishment of equal rules, not the esta¬ 
blishment of a rule of equal division. Such a rule as 
the latter, would bo inconsistent with the nature of 
property: for that which is a man’s propert.y, is his 
with its increase, and passes from him if he give or 
destroy it; so that the shares of difierent individuals, 
even if equal at first, cannot continue equal. But Eq«ai 
Buies may be established; and the impatience of in- 
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feriority, ■which is natural to man, will not he satisfied 
with any rules which have not the aspect of equality. 
It is true, that this equality of rules may be modified 
by external circumstances; as we have just seen, that 
the equality of shares must be disturbed by passing 
changes: but still, the desires of men constantly point 
to equal rules, as those which alone are tolerable; 
and there can be no permanent tranquillity in a com¬ 
munity, except under the sway of rules, which are 
equal for all; so far as the nature of man, and the 
previous condition of the society, allow of rules at the 
same time steady and equal. And thus, the Desire of 
Superiority, transformed into the Desire of Equal Rules, 
is one of the powerful springs of human action. 

54. The Desire of Knowledge may also be enume¬ 
rated among the elementiiry desires. Of this Desire, 
also, we see a sort of image, in the curiosity and prying 
propensities of many animals: but in them, these pro¬ 
pensities are generally subservient to the actions by 
which sustenance is obtained or danger avoided. 

In man, the Desire of Knowledge is identical with 
the desire or propensity of the mind to unfold itself 
(22); and with the desire which wo have to contem¬ 
plate our own conceptions, as distinctly and connectedly 
as is possible for us. Man, by his rational nature, is 
constantly impelled to tbink, to reason, to classify, to 
trace causes and consequences; to do this, is to know; 
and to continue to do it, is to go on from knowledge to 
knowledge. 

55. Knowledge influences human actions, not so 
much by tjie exertions which it impels men to make 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, as by the 
different aspects which it gives to the other objects of 
desire. An ugly pebble may be a most desirable pos¬ 
session, if we know how to extract from it a cure for 
disease. The desire to possess a particular piece of 
ground, may become very vehement, by our knowing 
that it is the heritage left us by our ancestors. Our 
im^tience of the constraint which a body of men im¬ 
pose upon us, may be much inflamed, by our knowing 
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that such constraint is inconsistent with ancient 
maxims of law, or with rules of reason, or with the 
true destination of man. In such cases, our desires 
and actions are influenced by our knowledge, that is, 
by our Reason. Our knowledge, thus considered as a 
Spring of Action, is identical with the Reason, by 
which we contemplate abstract and general conceptions, 
and thus" detennine for ourselves rules and ends of 
action. This is a task which it is our object to per¬ 
form in the present work. 

4. The Moral Sentiments. 

56. That which is conformable to Rules of Action 
is right. What we mean by right, will be considered 
more particularly afterwards: but before we proceed to 
that question, we may observe, that our judgment of 
actions as right, or as wrong, the opposite of right, is 
accompanied with eertain Afieetions, or Sentiments. 
That which is right wo approve ; that which is wrong 
we disapprove. What is wrong, naturally excites a 
modification of Anger, which we term Indignation. 
Wrong done to ourselves excites instant Resentment 
( 31 ) ; but our Anger against wrong as wrong, when we 
do not consider it as affecting ourselves, is Indignation. 
And in like manner, what is right is the natural object 
of a kind of love, namely, of Esteem. These Affec¬ 
tions, Approbation and Disapprobation, Indignation 
and Esteem, are the Moral Sentiments. 

Though the Moral Sentiments thus partake of the 
nature of the Affections, they differ in this respect, that 
they have for their objects in the first instance, not 
Persons, but Actions. We love a friend ; we approve 
his acts of benevolence. We are angry with a man 
who picks our pocket, and disapprove of his act. 

But the Sentiment is transferred from the action to 
the agent,' and thus the Moral Sentiments combine 
with and modify our other affections, and are powerful 
Springs of Action. We befriend a man, or we choose 
him for our friend, and do him good offices, not because 
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he is our brother, but because we approve his actions, 
and therefore love him, and would treat him as our 
brother. We help to inflict pain or even death upon 
a man, not because he has done us especially any harm, 
but because he has committed an act of which we 
strongly disapprove, and which excites a strong indig¬ 
nation ag.ainst him. 

There are Sentiments which partake of the nature of 
Esteem or Approval, but imply no settled Moral Rule, 
and include feelings of surprise and conscious inferiority 
in ourselves. Such are Admiration, and Awe. 

5. Bejlex Sentiments. 

.57. Besides the Moral Sentiments which impel us 
to act in one way or another to other men, accordingly 
as we approve or disapprove their actions, there are 
also certain Sentiments which have a reference to their 
judgment of us and their affections towards us; and 
these Sentiments arc also Springs of Action. These 
we shiill term Bejlex Sentiments, for they imply Reflex 
Thought. In order to regard another man’s Sentiments 
concerning me, I must form a conception of his Senti¬ 
ments as the image of my own; and of myself as the 
object of those sentiments. 

.58. The Desire of heing loved is one of these Re¬ 
flex Sentiments. In minds so far unfolded by thought 
as to be capable of reflex processes, this Sentiment com¬ 
monly accompanies love; but it belongs to a stage of 
mental developement higher than mere elementary love. 
Yet we sec traces of it in the behaviour of those animals 
which seek to be fondled and caressed. 

59. The Desire of Esteem is a powerful and ex¬ 
tensive Spring of Action. We desire that other men 
should think that what we do is right. Hence, this 
desire assumes some generally established Rule of what 
is right. Without ourselves esteeming what is right, 
we cannot conceive Esteem, and thus cannot truly feel 
the Desire of Esteem. But in this case, we may still 
feel the Desire of Admiration, the Desire of Honour, 
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the Love of^ Farm, the Love of Glory, and the like 
Reflex Sentiments; which do not imply our own ap¬ 
proval of the Rule by which others judge. Yet these 
are very powerful Springs of action in many men. 

60. Finally, there is a reflex Sentiment which we 
may term the Desire of our own Approval. This implies 
that we have adopted a Rule according to which we 
judge Actions to be right, and that we desire to con¬ 
form our own actions to this Rule. Such a Desire is a 
Spring of Action, which must balance all others, in 
order that the Rule may bo really valid. What the 
nature of such a Rule must he, we shall have to con¬ 
sider: in the mean time, we may remark, that the 
Desire of our own Approval, of which we now speak, 
is included in the meaning of the term Conscience. 

Among the Reflex Sentiments, we may place all those 
Springs of Action which are designated by some com¬ 
pound of the word Self; as Self-Love, Self-Admiration. 
These, for the most part, aro elementary Springs of 
Action, combined and modified by reflex habits of 
thought. Thus Self-Love may be understood to include 
the Desire of Property, of Bodily comfort, and the like, 
along with a distinct consideration of One’s Self. In 
this view, Self-Love is rather a habit of regarding and 
providing for the elementary Desires, than a distinct 
Desire. It is sometimes spoken of as a General Regard 
for our own Good; because, as we have said (37), the 
term Good is so used as to include the objects of all the 
elementary Desires. 

6. General Remarks. 

61. It appears by what has been said, that the 
different kinds of Springs of Action are distinguished 
by the nature of their objects. The Appetites have for 
their objects, Things; the Affections, Persons; the 
Mental Desires have Abstractions: the Moral Sen¬ 
timents, Actions; and the Reflex Sentiments have foi 
their objects the thoughts of other persons, or our own, 
about ourselves. 
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The Springs of Action which we have enumerated 
do not operate upon man as Forces operate upon inert 
Matter. They all operate through the Will. A man 
is moved by these Springs, when he will do that to 
which they impel him. Different springs of action may 
operate at the same time, and with opposite tendencies. 
The Desire of Safety would keep the sailor or soldier at 
home, but the Desire of Gain, or the Love of Glory, 
sends him to the sea or to the war. In either case, it 
is through his Will that the Desires act. lie stays at 
home because he wills to do so; or he goes forth because 
he wills it. Acts of Will are Volitions. 

62. In determining his actions, man is seldom 
impelled merely by the most elementary Springs of 
Action, bodily desire and affection. By the progress of 
thought in every man, bodily desires are combined with 
mental desires, and elementary affections with moral 
sentiments. 

The men who most seek the pleasures of eating, seek 
at the same time the pleasures of society. The most 
blind maternal love generally takes the form of ap¬ 
proving, as well as loving, its darling. And thus, in 
man, the Desires and Affections arc unfolded by thought, 
so as to involve abstract conceptions and the notion of a 
Rule. The Reason, to which such steps belong (10), is 
at work, in all the actions which the Springs of Action 
produce. 

63. Reason is conceived as being in all persons 
the same in its nature. Different men desire different 
things, love different persons; but that which is seen to 
be true in virtue of the Reason, is true for all men alike. 

• The influence of desire or affection may lie mistaken for 
the result of Reason, for man is liable to errour (5); and 
so far, the decisions of Reason may be different in 
different men. But such decisions are not all really 
reasonable. So far as men decide conformably to Reason, 
they decide alike. His Appetites, and Desires, and 
Affections are peculiar to each man ; but his Reason is 
a common attribute of all mankind: and each man has 
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his Reason in virtue of his participation of this common 
faculty of discerning truth and falsehood. 

But though each man’s Desires and Affections belong 
specially to himself, while Reason is a common faculty 
in all meu; we consider our Reason as beii^; oursdveg, 
rather than our Desires and Affections. We speak of 
Desire, Love, Anger, as mastering m, or of ourteleet as 
controlling them. If we decide to prefer some remote 
and abstract good to immediate pleasures, or to con¬ 
form to a rule which brings us present pain, (which 
decision implies the exercise of Reason,) we more par¬ 
ticularly consider such acts as our oien acts. Such acts 
are deemed especially the result, not of the impulse of 
our desires, but of our own volition. 

If we ask why we thus identify ourselves with our 
rational part, rather than with our desires and affections; 
we reply, that it is because the Rciison alone is capable 
of that reflex act by which we become conscious of 
ourselves. To have so much thought as to distinguish 
between ourselves and our springs of action, is to be 
rational; and the Reason which can make this dis¬ 
tinction, necessarily places herself on one side, and the 
Desires, which make no such distinction, on the other. 
It is by the Reason that we are conscious; and hence 
we place the scat of our consciousness in the Reason. 

64. The habit of identifying ourselves with our 
Reason, and not with our Desires, is further indicated 
by the term Passion, which is applied to Desire and 
Affection when uncontrolled by Reason; as if man in 
such cases were passive, and merely acted on; and as 
if he were really active, only when he acts in conformity 
with his Reason. Thus, we speak, of a man being in 
a Passion, meaning an uncontroll^ fit of anger; and 
having a Passion for an object, meaning an uncontrolled 
desire. 

Still, it is to be recollected that man, under the in¬ 
fluence of such Passions, is not really passive. When 
he acts under such influences, he adopts the suggestions 
of Desire or Affection, and rejects the control of Reason; 
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but this is what he does in all violations of reasonable 
Rules. Passion does not prevent a man’s knowing that 
there is a Rule, and that he is violating it. To say that 
Passion is irresistible, is to annihilate Reason, and to 
exclude the most essential condition of Human Action. 

65. We have spoken of various elements of man’s 
being, separately: of the Reason and the Understanding 
(ch. I.) ; of the Appetites, Affections, Desires, Moral Sen¬ 
timents, and Reflex Sentiments; (ch. ii.) of the Will (6l), 
and of the modifications which the Affections, Desires,&c. 
undergo hy the operation of thought (62). We might 
further speak of the mode in which repeated acts of 
thought, repeated emotions of Affection or Desire, form 
internal Habits; and of the manner in which the general 
Disposition, composed of all these elements, whether 
it be an occasional or habitual, a natural or acquired 
Disposition, affects the Will, and, through that, the 
Actions. 

But while we attend to all these separate Springs of 
Action, their mutual operation and endless modifications, 
we are not to regard them as separate Forces, or as 
independent and distinct Things. They are all in us 
as in a peculiar complex unity. The Appetites are 
manifestly attributes of the Body; but the remaining 
dements, the Affections, Desires, Moral Sentiments, 
Reason, Will, are considered as existing and operating 
in our Soul: and it is in the Soul that the formation of 
Habits and Dispositions takes place. The Soul is the 
central and fundamental unity in which all the internal 
elements of human action inhere, reside, act upon each 
other, and are moulded and modified by all which 
happens to the man. 
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Chapter III. 

MORAL RULES EXIST NECESSARILY. 

66. In enumerating and d^oribing, as we have 
done, certain Desires, as among the most powerful 
Springs of human action, we have stated (39) that 
man’s life is scarcely tolerable if these Desires arc not in 
some degree gratified: that man cannot be at all satisfied 
without some security in such gratification (41); that 
without property, which gratifies one of these Desires, 
man’s free agency cannot exist (45); that without mar¬ 
riage, which gratifies another, there can be no peace, 
comfort, tranquillity, or older (47)* And the same 
may bo said of all those Springs of Action wliich wo 
enumerated as Mental Desires. Without some provision 
for the tranquil gratification of these Desires, Society is 
disturbed, unbalanced, painful; wo may even say, in¬ 
tolerable. We cannot conceive a condition of such 
privation to be the genuine oondition of social man. 
The habitual gratification of the principal Desires above 
mentioned must be a part of the Order of the Society. 
There must be Rules which direct the course and limits 
of such gratification. Such Rules are necessary for the 
Peace, and even for the Existence, of Society. 

67. Man acts as man, when he acts under the 
influence of Reason, and Reason directs us to Rules. 
Rules of action are necessary, therefore, for the action 
of man as man. Wo cannot conceive man as man, 
without conceiving him as subject to Rules, and making 
part of an Order in which Rules prevail. He must act 
freely, therefore he must have Security. He must act 
by means of external things, therefore he must have 
Property. lie must act with reference to other men’s 
intentions, therefore there must be Contracts. He must 
act with reference to Parents, Wife and Children, there¬ 
fore there must be Families. We cannot conceive man 
divested of free agency, of relation to external things, 
of communication with other men, of the ties of blood 
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and affection. We must therefore conceive him as 
existing in Security, with Property, Contracts and 
Family, subsisting about him ; existing, therefore, under 
Buies by which these things are estamished; and thus, 
such Rules are necessary for the action of man as man.' 

Such Rules being established, that which is conform-' 
able to them is and the Rules are moral Rules. 

We must afterwards endeavour to establish such Rules 
in -detail; but in the mean time, we have shewn in 
general that the establishment of Moral Rules is neces¬ 
sary for the peace of society and for the action of man 
as man. 

68. That Rules, determined by the Re^n to be 
reasonable, are the necessary guides of Desire and Af¬ 
fection, is also apparent from a consideration of the 
nature of Reason. We cannot help recognizing, in the 
Reason, an authority to repress and resist Appetite and 
Desire, when the two come in conflict. The Reason 
is the light of man’s constitution,*which reveals to him 
himbelf, and enables him to choose between different 
objects. And this light, by being light, ia fit to guide 
us. As in the world without, so in the world within 
us, the light, by guiding us, proves that it is its oflSce 
to guide us. 

69. R has been said by some that the. Rules of 
human action, by which men in Society are governed, 
are the results of mutual Fear, by which the conflicting 
Desires of different persons are balanced. ’ But this is 
not a true view of the subject. Mutual fear and con¬ 
flicting desires prevail among wild animals; but yet 
animals have no;^ among them Moral Rules of action. 
Brute beasts cannot properly be said to steal from one 
another, to wrong one another, to be morally guilty. 
They cannot transgress a Moral Rule; because they 
have not Reason, by which they may conceive a Moral 
Rule. Mutual fear and conflicting desire cannot give 
rise to a Rule, when there docs not exist the Reason ; 
which, presenting the objects of desire and fear under 
the general and abstract forms of conceptions, must 
supply the materials for a Rule. It is therefore not 
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Fear and Desire, but Reason, -which is the source of 
Moral Rules. 

70. Moral Rules balance the repulsive tendencies 
of the Desires. The Desires, so far as they are desires 
of external objects in each person, tend to disunite men; 
for they make each person the sole center of his own 
springs of action. Further, they tend to bring men into 
conflict and opposition; for two men desire the same 
field, the same house, the samo wife. But theYo are also 
human endowments which draw men together, as the 
Aftections of Family and of Civil Society. The mutual. 
understandiSg of men, expressed in Language, enables' 
them imd’leads them to act in union, and to help each - 
other. The objects of desire being assigned by general 
Rules, the repulsive influences are controlled, the at- ^ 
tractive are confirmed in their effect. General Rules 
being established, the Desires are sources, not of op¬ 
position, but of agreement. All men, when they think ' 
and feel calmly, symp'athise with my Desire to keep 
my own; all men approve of General Rules, and' of 
those who conform to them. The Reflex Sentiments 
strengthen this mutual attraction. The Desire to be 
approved, and the Desire to be esteemed, draw men 
together. These Sentiments, resulting from settled 
Moral Rules, ’ remove discord, and establish concord. 
They tend to makd men unanimous. 

And, reasoning in the opposite order, we may say 
that such Rules as tend to produce this effect, agree 
with that character of. Moral Rules, which we have 
shown to belong to them. Such Rules, with regard to 
the Affections and Desires, as tend t^ control the re¬ 
pulsive, and confirm the attractive forces which operate 
in human Society; such as tend to unite men, to es¬ 
tablish concord, unanimity, sympathy; agree with that 
which is the general character of Moral Rules, and have 
a claim to be regarded a» Moral Rules. And'as there 
is a Universal Human Reason, common to all men, 
so far as It is unfolded in each man, and to which each 
man's reason must conform; so is th&e a Universal 
Moral Sympathy, common to all men, so far as it is 
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unfolded in each man; a Conscience of mankind, to 
which each man’s Conscience must conform. 

But in order to arrive at such Moral Rules as we 
have spoken of, we must proceed hy a scries of several 
steps, and upon this course we now enter. 


Chapter IV. 

EIGHT, ADJECTIVE, AND BTGHT^ 
SUBSTANTIVE. 

71 . In order to es|tablish Rules of human action 
we must consider more exactly the import of the terras 
right and wrong, which we have already used (dfi). 

It lias been said (18) that Rules of Action may 
direct actions to be performed .as means to an end. 
Examples of such Rules are these: Be temperate, in 
order to bo he<althy: Labour, that you m.ay gain money. 

The adjective right signifies confonnalle to Rule; 
and is used with reference to the object of the Rule. 
To be temperate, is the right w<ay to be healthy. To 
labour, is the right w,ay to gain money. 

In these, cases the adjective right is used relatindg; 
that is, relatively to the object of the Rule. 

72 . It has been s<aid also (1,9) that we may have 
a Series of actions, each of which is a means to the 
next as an end. A man labours, that he may gain 
money: he wishes to gain money, .that he may educate 
his children: he would educate his children, in order 
that they may prosper in the world. 

In these cases, the inferior ends le<ad to higher ones, 
and derive their value from these. Each subordinate 
action aims at the end next above it, .as a good (37). 
In the series of actions just mentioned, a man's gain is 
regarded as a good, because it tends to the education of 
his children. Education is considered as valuable, be¬ 
cause it tends to prosperity. 

And the Rules which prescribe such actibns, derive 
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their imperative force and validity, each from the Rule 
above it. The Superior Rule supplies a reason for the 
inferior. The Rule, ,(o labour, derives its force from 
the Rule, to seek gain: this Rule receives its force (in 
the'case wo are considering) from the Rule, tp educate 
our children ; this again has for its reason, to forward 
the prosperity of our children. 

73 . But besides such Snbotdinatc Rules, there 
must bo a Supreme Rule of Iltitnan Actibnt For the 
succession of Means and Ends, with the, corresponding 
series of subordinate and superior Rules, must some¬ 
where terminate. And the inferior ends would have 
no value, as leading to the highest, except the highest 
end had a value of its own. The superior Rules could 
give no validity to the subordinate ones, except there 
wore a Supreme Rule from which the validity of all 
of these were ultimately derived. Therefore there is a 
Supreme Rule of Human Action. 

That which is conformable to the Supreme Rule, is 
absolutely right; and is Ciilled right, simply, without 
relation to a special end. 

The opposite to right is wrong. 

74 . The Supreme Rule of Human Action may 
also bo described by its Object. 

Tho Object of the Supreme Rule of hunyin action 
is spoken of as the True End of human action, the 
Ultimate or Supreme Good, the Summum Bonum. 

75 . There arc various other ways of expressing 
the opposition of right and wrong, and the Supreme 
Rule of Human Action; namely, the Rule to do what 
is right and to abstam from doing what is wrong. We 
say, we o/ught to do what is right; wo ought not to do 
what is wrong. To do what is right is our Duty; to 
do what is wrong is a transgression, an offense, a vio¬ 
lation of our Duty. 

76 . The question Whyf respecting human actions, 
demands a reason, which may be given by a reference 
from a lower Rule to a higher. Why ought I to bo 
frugal or industrious? In order that I may not want 
a maintenance. ‘ Why must I avoid want ? Because 
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t must seek to aet independently. Why should I act 
ind^ndently ? that I' may act rightly. 

Hence, with regard to the Supreme Buie, the question 
Why? admits^of no farther answer. Why must I do 
what is jight ? Because it is right. Why should I do 
what I ought ? Because I ought. The Supreme Rule 
supplies a reason for that whi^ it commands, by heiny 
the Supreme Rule. 

77 - Rightness and Wrongness are, as we have 
already said, the Moral qualities of actions. The Rules 
which, in subordination to the Supreme Rule,'determine 
what is right and what, is wlrong, are Moral Rak». 
The doctrine which treats of actions as right and wrong, 
is Morality. 

Since, as we have seen (58), Moral Rules are neces¬ 
sary, according to the constitution of human nature; 
Man is necessarily a Moral Being. 

78. We have now to establish Moral Rules; and 
for that purpose, we mqst consider in what kind of 
Terms they must be expressed. Among^ those Terms, 
must be Bights; and Rights Inust exist, as we proceed 
to show. 

Rules of human action must be expressed by means 
of words denoting those abstract and. general Concep¬ 
tions which include the principal objects of human 
desire and affection. And, in order that these Concep¬ 
tions may regulate men’s actions', they must be Concep¬ 
tions of something wTiich really exists among men., If 
they are not this, they caimot, by their operation, 
balance, moderate, chech and direct the desires and 
affections which tend to really existing objects. For 
instance, my desire to possess what another has, may 
be checked and controlled by the Con 9 eption of Pro¬ 
perty; by my looking upon it as his Property. But 
this could not happen, if there Were no suoh thing as 
Property. If Property had not been a reality among 
men, the Conception of it could 'never have h^d the 
power, which in h.uman Society it constantly has kad, 
to suppress or moderate the greater part of the acts 
to which the bodily desires, and the desire of. having. 
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would naturally impel men. In like manner, the Con¬ 
ceptions of Promises, of Contract, of Marriage, and the 
like, restrain or limit most of the acts to which the 
uncontrolled desires and affections would give rise. This 
must necessarily be, in order that Rules of action Aay 
operate upon men; hut this could not be, if the things 
thus conceived did not really exist among men. 

Further: the conceptions on which Rules of action 
depend must not only be realized among men, but their 
results must also be assigned and appropriated to par¬ 
ticular men. The realities which are conceived as Pro¬ 
perty, as Personal Security, as CoUtract, as Marriage, 
must be attached to persons, aSid vested in them, as 
attributes or possessions. We must be able to conceive 
such things, as being one man’s or another man’s: as 
my property, your debt, his wife. Without this con¬ 
dition, the Rules of which we speak could not produce 
their effect of counteracting and balancing the Desires 
and Affections. I|or the Desires and Affections are 
tendencies tcvaction residing in Persons. Each Person’s 
Desires have a tendency to himself: the Affections have 
Persons for their objects; the Desires of things also 
give rise to Affections towards Persons. Since all these 
tendencies to action are thus directed to and from Per¬ 
sons, the Rules of action, which balance these tendencies, 
must also point to Persons. My desire to take away 
what 'another man has, and my anger against him for 
withholding it from me, must be balanced by the thought 
that it is his Property. * To use a mathematical image, 
the centers of the forces, attractive and repulsive, which 
wo have temied Springs of Action, are in Persons; and 
therefore tjie Conceptions by which these forces are kept 
in equilibrium must also point to Persons. 

The Rnles'*of Action, being Moral Rules, must neces- ' 
sarily be subordinate to the Supreme Rule of human 
action; and combining this condition with the two 
others of which We have spoken, we are led to this 
conclusion: That in order that Moral Rules may exist, 
there must be abstract .Conceptions, including the prin¬ 
cipal objects of hiunan desire and affection; which 
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abstract Conceptions must be Realities, vested in par¬ 
ticular Persons as attributes or possessions, according 
to Rules subordinate to the Supreme Rule of Human 
Action. 

But Abstractions vested in particular Persons, as 
possessions, by Rules subordinate to the Supreme Rule, 
are Rights; and our conclusion may be expressed by 
saying. That in order that Moral Rules may eoAst, Men 
must have Rights. 

We have already given examples of Rights; such as 
a man’s Right to his Personal Safety, to his Property, 
to bis Debts, to his Wife. Without supposing the ex¬ 
istence of such Rights,*no Moral Rules can bo given. 

79 . AVhat has been said in general (66 and 78), 
to prove the necessary existence of Moral Rules, and 
therefore, of Rights, among men; may be further illus¬ 
trated by considering, separately, the principal Springs 
of Action of which we have spoken; and especially the 
Mental Desires; for these include the Appetites and 
the Aifections (49). It is evident that the Desire of 
Personal Safety (39) requires that there should exist 
a Right of Personal Safety. Without such a Bight, 
the Desire would give rise to a constant tempest of 
Anger and Fear, arising from the assaults, actual or 
apprehended, of other men. But a Right of Personal 
Safety, when actually established, holds in check the 
impulses which give rise to such assaults, and reduces 
the tempest to a calm. In this calm, man, free from 
extreme agitations of Fear and Anger, can act with a 
reference to Rules founded on other men’s Ri^ts; and 
c^n thus, and no otherwise, exercise his rational and 
iporal nature. And in like manner, the Desire of Having 
requires that there should exist a' Right of Property: 
•for without the establishment of such a Right, the pos¬ 
session of any objects of< desire would, in like manner, 
give rise to Fear and Anger; and to an agitation of 
men’s minds, in which rational and moral action could 
not take place.. But a Right of Property once esta¬ 
blished, there may be a state of repose, in which the 
Reason and the Moral Sentiments can act. Again, the. 
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Need of Mutual Understanding requires that a Right 
of Contract should exist. If no man could depend upon 
the actions of other men, every man’s actions must be 
performed in a tumult of vague conjectures, hopes and 
fears, like the actions of a man when surrounding objects 
are whirled about him by shifting winds. Each man 
having no certainty as to what another man would do, 
Society must be dissolved by the repulsion of conflicting 
Desires and mutual Fears. But if the Right of Contract 
be established, so that one man can depend upon what 
another has contracted to do, as something certain; the 
mutual Fears are removed; the objects included in the 
Contracts, and the intentions of tlic Contractors, become 
stable things; and man can act with reference to fixed 
moral Rules, as his moral nature requires. Again, the 
Desire of Family Society requires the establishment of 
Family Rights; that is, of those peculiar Rights, re¬ 
specting the Members of the Family, to which the 
Desires point. The Husband must have an exclusive 
Right to the Society of the "Wife, as a AVife. The 
Father mu.st have Rights over his Children, which 
other men have not. Without these ties, which bind 
Families together in a manner in some respects ex¬ 
clusive, ungoverned bodily Desire and irregular Aflec- 
tion would tend to transient and capricious unions of 
man and woman; and these would lead to storms of 
angry rivalry, and the pains of deserted affection. 
Moreover, on this supposition, the suftcring mother and 
the starving child have no one to depend on: the child 
has no one to educate him; to introduce him into 
Human Society; to bring him acquainted with the 
Rules of Action of mankind; and thus to evoke his 
rational and moral nature. In the bosom of the Family, 
when its inclosure is protected by Fiimily Rights, tho 
woman and the child are sustained through sc.asons of 
helplessness, the desires of Family Society are gratified, 
and the moral nature of man is unfolded; and thus 
Family Rights necessarily exist. 

In the same manner, the Desire of Civil Society re¬ 
quires a peculiar Class of Rights, which we shall call 
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the Rights of Government. For the actual establish¬ 
ment of Rights is the actual enforcement of Rules; and 
this requires that the office of enforcing Rules should 
be committed to some special body of men, as the 
guardians of the Rules. In order that Rights may 
really exist in a society, the Governors of the Society 
must have the Right of enforcing the Rules by'which 
such Rights are defined. If such a Right be not vested 
in the Governors, other Rights, however they may be 
nominally acknowledged, do not really exist in the 
Society. If Personal Security and Property, and Con¬ 
tract, and Marriage be spoken of as actual realities; 
but if, notwithstanding this, the Right of Government 
to inforce the consequences of these realities be not 
upheld; there are, in fact, no real Rights in such a 
Society; and in proportion as the unreality of the 
Rights of Government becomes manifest, the Society 
loses its social character; and the moral character of 
man cannot find its sphere of action in such a condition. 

80. There are other Rights, required by other 
Desires: hut none of so primary and universal a cha¬ 
racter as those which I have now mentioned. The 
Desire of Knowledge requires Rights which, under the 
names of the Right of &lf-Culture, the Right of Edu¬ 
cation, the Right of Freedom of Opinion, and the like, 
may come to be of importance, in the Stages of Society 
in which men's habits of thought are much developed ; 
but which may be omitted in our primary system of 
Rights. Tlie Desire of Superiority, as we have said 
(53), requires that men, in a Society, shall have their 
Rights assigned by equal Rules; and thus strengthens 
such Rights when they exist. The Reflex Sentiments 
have also, in some Stages of Society, their corresponding 
Rights. Thus, men h^ave a Right to their Reputation 
allowed them in the Laws of many Societies. 

But the primary and universal Rights of men are 
those five which we first enumerated: tlie Eight of 
Personal Security; the Bight of Property; the Bight 
of Contract; Family Bights : and the Bights of Go~ 
vernment. 
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81. The opposite of Rights are Wrrnigt. A man’s 
Rights may be infringed, transgressed, violated, by the 
actions of other men. Thus, a man infringes my Right 
to Personal Safety by striking me; my Right to my 
Property, by stealing it; my Right to a Contracted 
Debt, by not paying me. He who thus violates a man’s 
Rights, does him a Wrong, 

The word Injurg is also especially used to designate' 
the infraction of a Right. This is sometimes used; 
merely to express harm; but in correct language harm 
is distinguished from wrong, damnum from injuria. 

82. It has been said that Rights must be Realities 
in human Society. Rights are made Realities in human 
Society by its conduct as a Society. The conceptions 
of Personal Security, Property, Contract, Marriage, and 
the like, are realized among men by their actions. Men, 
existing in the condition of a Society, regulate their 
conduct by these conceptions: they appropriate to each 
his Rights: for the most part they respect each other’s 
Rights; and they constrain, expel, or otherwise punish, 
those who by their actions contradict these realities, or 
disturb the appropriation of them. The appropriation 
of Rights is established and declared by the Laws or 
by Custom, which is Law expressed in actions instead 
of words; and the Law also gives Rights validity or 
reality, by assigning Punishment to those who violate 
them. 

83. Punishment is itself a Reality, and thus gives 
reality to the Rights which Laws establish. The various 
forms of Punishment; constraint, bodily pain, loss of 
possessions, exile, death; are among the most common 
and palpable of the real things from which the human 
affections and desires recoil. And by the existence of 
Law, supported, when necessary, by Punishment, Per¬ 
sonal Safety, Property, Contracts, Marriage, become 
things no less real than the most palpable objects of 
bodily desire. Through the reality of such things, 
human Society, instead of being a mere struggle of 
appetites, desires, and affections, tending to and from 
different quarters, is a balanced system, governed by a 
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coherent body of Rules. And all these Rules spring, 
not from Desire or Affection, which know nothing of 
Rules, or of the terms in which Rules are expressed; 
hut from Reason, which, apprehending Rules, directs 
us to right actions, as those which are conformable to 
the Supreme Rule; and to Rights, as the Terms in 
which Subordinate Rules must be expressed. 

84. From what has been said, it will be seen that 
the adjective right has a much wider signification than 
the substantive Right. Every thing is right which is 
conformable to the Supreme Rule of human action; but 
that only is a Bight which, being conformable to the 
Supreme Rule, is realized in Society, .and vested in a 
particular person. Hence the two words may often be 
properly opposed. "We may say that a poor man has 
no Right to relief, but it is right he should have it. A 
rich man has a Right to destroy the harvest of his fields, 
but to do so would not be right. 

85 To a Right, on one side, corresponds an 
Ohligation on the other. If a man has a Right to iny 
horse, I have an Obligation to let him have it. If a 
man has a Right to the fruit of a certain tree, all other 
persons are under an Obligation to abstain from ap¬ 
propriating it. Men are obliged to respect each other’s 
Rights. 

86. My Oblig.ation is to give another man his 
Right; my Duty is to do what is right (75). Hence 
Dutg is a wider term than Obligation; just as right, 
the adjective, is wider th.an Bight, the substantive. 

We have here fixed the term Ohligation* to a nar¬ 
rower sense than is sometimes given to it; but it will 
be found most convenient to use the word in the way 

* The term OhUgaHon is so commonly used as coextensive with 
that I shall in general, when I use it in the narrower sense 
here defined, join widi it some epithet (as positive Obligation, 
legal Obligation, perfect Obligation). I hope this phraseology 
will satisfy those who still wish to have the term u^ with its 
■ habitual latitude. They will allow that though we are under an 
Obligation (that is, a moral Obligation) to practise Charity, we 
are under no positive, legal, or perfect Obligation to relieve any 
special needy person. 
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just defined, according to which it is a correlative to 
Bight. We shall also use the participle ohliged, with 
the same limitation. 

87. Hence there is a difference between obliged 
and ought. I ought to do my Duty; I .am obliged to 
give a man his Right. I am not obliged to relieve a 
distressed man, hut I ought to do so. 

There are other phrases which are employed on such 
subjects. We speak of a man being hound in conscience 
to tell the truth, and hound in law to pay his debts. 
But when the word hound is used simply, it more 
generally refers to Duty, than to (positive) Obligation. 

88. Duty has no correlative, as Obligation hae 
the correlative Right. What it is our Duty to do, we 
must do because it is right, not because any one can 
demand it of us. We may, however, speak of those who 
are particularly benefited by our discharge of our Duties, 
as having a Moral Claim upon us. A distressed man 
has a Moral Claim to be relieved, in cases in which it is 
our Duty to relieve him. 

89. The distinctions just explained are sometimes' 
expressed by using the terms Perfect Obligation and 
Imperfect Obligation for Obligation and Duty respec¬ 
tively: and the terms Perfect Bight and Imperfect 
Bight, for Bight and Moral Claim respectively. These 
phrases have the inconvenience of making it appear as 
if our Duties were something more imperfect than our 
legal Obligations; and as if they were of the nature of 
Obligations to particular persons, instead of being Rules 
of Action for ourselves. Wo may, however, say that we 
have a moral Obligation wherever we have a Duty. 

We must suppose Rights to exist before we can treat 
of Duties; for as we have said (78), the terras which 
express Rights are necessarily employed in laying down 
Moral Rules. We must suppose the Rights, and the 
Laws of Property, before we can lay down the Moral 
Rules, Do not steal, or Do not covet another man’s 
Property. 

90. Hence the Doctrine of Duties, which is Mo¬ 
rality, presupposes a Doctrine of Rights and Obligations. 
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There' is no term in the English language which 
denotes the Doctrine o/" Bights and Obligations. In 
Latin, French, and German, the same term which 
denotes a Right denotes also the Doctrine of Rights. 
Thus we say Jm meum, and Studium Jurist mon 
Droit and Vetude du Droit: mein Becht, and die Kent- 
niss des Beehts. In English, we say mg Bight, their 
Bights, but we do not use the term in the other sense. 
Instead of this, we employ various phrases: thus Jus 
Naturae has sometimes been translated. The Law of 
Nature; sometimes. The Bights of Nature, Natural 
Bights, Natural Justice. But no one of these phrases 
fully expresses the Doctrine of Rights: for Rights are 
not Law only, nor Justice only; (meaning by Law the 
Law as it exists in Society, and by Justice, that which 
is right) they are both Law and Justice; Law because 
Justice ; Justice expressed in Law. 

Hence, when we have occasion to speak of the Doc¬ 
trine of Bights and Obligations in a single word, we 
shall borrow the Latin term Jus: and by the adjective 
jural, we shall denote that which has reference to the 
Doctrine of Bights and Obligations; as by the adjective 
moral we denote that which has reference to the Doc¬ 
trine of Duties. We have already in the English lan¬ 
guage several derivatives from the term Jus, in the 
technical sense which we adopt: as Jurist, Juris¬ 
prudence, Jurisdiction; so that the word need not 
sound strange in our ears. Jus is the study of the 
Jurist. The term Jurisprudence has sometimes been 
iifiplied by English writers to describe the Doctrine of 
Rights and Obligations in general: but the correspond¬ 
ing Latin Term is often written in separate words Juris 
Prudmtia, a knowledge of Jus. It seems unreasonable 
and inconvenient to make the English name of this 
Doctrine so much more complex than its names in other 
languages. The word Jus is also implied in the word 
Injury. The words just and Justice are connected -with 
the same root; but by these, we express moral, not 
merely jural, notions. 

91. Bights, and the difference of right and wrong. 
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being once brought into view, there are many terms 
both moral and jural, which can be explained by refer¬ 
ence to those fundamental notions. Duties are Actions, 
or Courses of Action, considered as being right. Virtues 
are the Habits of the Soul by which we perform Duties. 
And Virtue, used generally, includes all special Virtues; 
as Duty includes all special Duties. Virtue and Duty 
are the objects of our Moral Sentiments (56). We 
approve Duty, but we esteem and admire and love 
Virtue. Virtue is the natural object of Love, and is in 
this view called Goodness. 

Actions which are opposite to right are Violations 
of Duties, Transgressions, Offenses. As transgressions 
of Law, they are Grimes. They arc of various degrees 
of Guilt. Some arc atrocious or heinous Crimes: others 
arc slighter Offenses, more excmahle and pardonable. 

The transgression of a Duty, considered as a Habit, 
is a Vice; and Vice in general includes all special Vices. 

The sentiment of disapproval of Offenses or Vices 
admits of various modifications. Some vices are hateful, 
some, despicable; some render the perpetrator odious, 
some make him contemptible. Some things we more 
lightly blame, others wo more strongly condemn, or look 
upon with detestation and horrour. 

92. The sentiments with which we regard Virtue 
and Vico, Virtues and Vices, Acts of Duty and Vio¬ 
lations of Duty, are applied to the internal acts which 
determine the external action. Thus we speak of a 
good intention, a laudable purpose, a vicious thought. 

These Sentiments are extended also to the persons 
who perform the acts, external or internal. Men, as 
well as actions, are called on the one hand good, vir¬ 
tuous, praiseu3orthy, admirable, excellent; on the other 
hand, bad, vicious, blameable, abominable, wicked. When 
men’s actions are right, both they and their actions are 
moral; if the contrary, immoral. 

Virtues and Vices have been spoken of as Habits: 
but they may also be considered as the results of the 
Dispositions and Characters of men. Considered as a 
Disposition, Vice is Depravity, or Wickedrtess. 
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93. The consideration of Virtue and Vice, with 
reference to Religion, will come before us in a succeeding 
part of this work. But we may here remark, that 
Virtue, which is conformable to the Supreme Law of 
our Nature, is the Will of God, the Author of our 
Nature. Hence, the Law of Duty is the Command of 
God. 

Transgressions of Duty, considered as Offenses against 
God, are Sins. God upholds the Law of Duty by 
Rewards and Punishments, which arc assigned to the 
Souls of men (65). 

94. Rights, as we have said (82), are established 
in Society by the Law; that is, in each Society by the 
Law of that Society. When this Law is not merely 
a Rule, tacitly understood and naturally growing into 
being, but expressly declared and really enforced, it is 
termed Positive Law, in distinction from Natural Law, 
or the Imw of Nature*. Society when it thus declares 
and enforces Laws, acts as a State; not merely as an 
assemblage of individuals, but as a Collective Agent. 
A State has an organization by which it acts. It has 
a Government, Tribunals, stated modes of action. It 
has Governors, Magistrates, Judges, Executive Officers, 
and all requisite provisions for the Administration of 
the Law. When need arises, in consequence of men’s 
actions, and transactions one with another, a man 
charged with a crime is apprehended; or of two persons 
who .allege conflicting Rights, one institutes a Suit 
against the other. The case is brought before a Court 
or Tribunal, in which the Judge takes cognizance of 
such matters; and is tried. Evidence is adduced: 
Witnesses are heard. The accused man is found guilty; 
or is acquitted, if it do not appear that he is guilty. 
Between the two contending parties Judgment is given. 
The Sentence of the Court is earned into effect. And 
thus. Rights are realized, and Remedies are provided 
for Wrongs. 

• I do not mean here to imply that there is any special body 
of liaw which deserves to be called t/ie Law of Nature. 
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Chapter V. 

IMMUTABLE MORALITY AND MUTABLE 
LAW. 

95. It has been stated (78) that Moral Rules 
must be expressed by reference to Men’s Rights; and 
thus they necessarily depend upon Rights actually ex¬ 
isting. Further, it has been stated (94) that Men’s 
Actual Rights arc determined by Positive Law; Men’s 
Rights in each Community aro determined by the 
Positive Law of that Community. But the Laws of 
different Communities aro different; and the deter¬ 
mination of Men’s Rights by various States aro various. 
Personal Security, Property, Contract, Marriage, are 
regulated by very different Rules in one State and in 
another. Private War, Slavery, Polygamy, Concubi¬ 
nage, have been permitted by the Laws of some States; 
and many other practices which are forbidden by our 
Laws. And it seems to follow from this, that Morality 
which depends on the Laws, must prescribe difterent 
Rules, in the States in which such practices aro per¬ 
mitted, and in those in which they are forbidden. 

But on the other hand, we have shown (66—68) 
that Moral Rules exist necessarily; that they arc neces¬ 
sary to the action of man as man; and that they result 
necessarily from the possession of Reason. From this it 
seems to follow, that moral Rules must bo necessary 
truths, flowing from the moral nature of man; and that 
therefore, like other necessary truths, they must be 
universal and unchangeable. And accordingly. Moral¬ 
ists have constantly spoken of Morality as a body of 
fixed, immutable, universal Truths. 

How are these two opposite doctrines to be recon¬ 
ciled? 

96. They are thus reconciled. The Conceptions 
of the fundamental Rights of Men aro universal, and 
flow necessarily from the Moral Nature of Man: the 
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Definitions of theso Rights are diverse, and are deter¬ 
mined by the Laws of each §tate. The Conceptions of 
Personal Secnjity, Security, Property, Contract, Family, 
exist everywhere ; and man cannot be conceived to exist 
as a moral being, in a social condition, without them. 
The Rules by which PersonaU Safety, Property, Con¬ 
tract, Families, arc maintained and protected, are dif¬ 
ferent in different Communities, and will differ accord¬ 
ing to the needs and purposes of each Community. The 
Rules of Morality are universal and immutable, so far 
as they are expressed in terms of these Conceptions in 
their general form: it is always our Duty to respect 
the Personal Safety, the Property, the Contracts, the 
Family Ties, of others. But if we go into those details 
of Law by which these conceptions are in different 
Communities differently defined, the Rules of Morality 
may differ. In one country the wayfarer may morally 
pluck the fruits of the earth as he passes, and in another 
he may not ; because when so plucked, in one place 
they are, and in another they are not, the Property of 
him on whose field they grow. The Precept, Do not 
steal, is universal; the Law, To pluck is to steal, is 
partial. 

97- All Truths include an Idea and a Fact. The 
Idea is derived from the mind within, the Fact from 
the world without. In the instance of Eights, of which 
we are now speaking, tho Idea, or Conception of the 
Right, is supplied by our consciousness of our Moral 
Nature and its Conditions; the Fact, or Definition of 
the Right, is supplied by the Law of the Society in 
which we live, and the train of events which have made 
that Law what it is. The Moral Nature of Man is 
moulded into shape by the History of each Nation; 
and thus, though we have, in different places, different 
Laws, we have everywhere tho same Morality. 

98. The existence of Rights gives rise to a Senti¬ 
ment of Rights and a Sentiment of Wrongs, which may 
be arranged with the Moral Sentiments among our 
Springs of Action. Rights, as we have seen, procure 
and secure to us the gratification of certain Desires and 
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•Affections. These gratifications’hecome more important 
in our eyes, by being permanent And stable possessions; 
which we hold, not onjy wittfout' fear of interruption, 
but with the ^consent and sympathy of all mankind. 
And with thip affection for our own Right, grows up 
an affection for Rights in general. We see with com¬ 
placency'and sympathy the manifestations of this regard 
for Rights in others. We recognize it as a sentiment 
which binds us to all njen, and all men to us. 

99. Also, Rights being established. Wrongs, the 
Tiolations of these Rights, excite a stronger feeling than 
the mere privation or interruption of our gratifications. 
Rights, being assigned to each person by Rules to 
which the common Reason of mankind assents, we 
resent the violation of these Rights, not only as an 
assault upon an individual, but as an aggression upon 
all mankind. When we receive a Wrong, we know 
that we have with us the resentment of all our fellow- 
men, at the infraction of a Rule which all acknowledge. 
We entertain our resentful emotions with complacency; 
they become strengthened and rooted, by this conviction 
of general sympathy. The anger which we feel, is no 
longer the impulse of our own individual feelings : it is 
an affection of the common heart of mankind. We not 
only entertain our wrath, we cling to it as something 
good, and admire it as something laudable. We deem 
our indignation to be virtuous. 

100. This Sentiment of Wrongs, along with the 
Sentiment of Rights, operate powerfully in supporting 
Rights when they are once established, and in main¬ 
taining that peace and order of Society, which are the 
proper atmosphere of man's moral nature. For these 
Sentiments giye force and energy to the exertions with 
which men resist any violation of established Rules; 
and they fill with fear and shame those who know 
themselves to be violators of such Rules. The man 
who has Rights on his side, is bold and vigorous; he 
who is a conscious wrong-doer is, by that very circum¬ 
stance, deprived of courage and energy. Men will not 
willingly expose themselves to the indignation, as weU 
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tend to produce in the Soul a conformity, actual and 
habitual, to the Supreme Eule of Human Action: they 
tend to make men do and feel on each occasion, what is 
right, and to possess an internal Rightness. But what 
it is on each occasion right to do and to feel:—what is 
the description of habitual and internal Rightness, are 
points which require to bo further explained: and this 
is the object of the following Books. 

Note. Wc have already seen (79) that the expression of the 
Supreme Rule of Human Action must involve, among other terms, 
Rig/tit. We have also seen (8(y that there are five primary kinds 
of Bights:—the Rights of the Person, of Property, of Contract, of 
IVlarriage, and of Government. Further, we have seen (96) that 
though these Rights, as general Conceptions, are necessary and 
universal conditions of Human Action; the Definitions of each 
Right in each particular Community is given by the Law of that 
Community; which Law is determined by historical events as well 
as by moral considerations. In tbe first edition of this work, 
examples of such Definitions of Rights were given, by collecting 
from the Roman and from the English Law, the Rules which have 
been established by Legislators, by Custom, and by Jurists, con¬ 
cerning each of the five kinds of Rights,—those of the Person, of 
Property, of Contract, of Marriage, and of Government. This 
summary of positive Law is however not necessary for the moral 
discussions to which we have now to proceed : and may be reserved 
till, havmg established our moral doctrines, we are ready to examine 
what Laws oug/it to be. 
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Chapter I. 

OF MORAL PRECEPTS. 

106. By the constitution of our human nature, 
we are necessarily led to assume and refer to a Supreme 
Rule of human action; and to conceive human actions, 
our own and those of other men, to be absolutely right, 
when they are conformable to this Rule. In order that 
such a Rule may have a definite form, in human Society, 
men must have Rights; and must also have their Ob¬ 
ligations, corresponding, in each man, to the Rights of 
otliers. The real existence of Rights and Obligations 
is a condition requisite for the definite application of the 
Supremo Rule of Human Action: for, by the existence 
of Rights and Obligations, the objects of human desire 
and affection assume such a general and abstract form, 
that they may be made the subjects of Rules of Action. 
These points have been discussed and established in the 
First Book. 

The Rights and Obligations which really exist among 
men are regulated by Laws, or Customs equivalent to 
Laws. Such Laws, tlie definitions of Rights and Ob¬ 
ligations in each community, are determined in each 
community by its history (97); and may be, and are 
different in different communities. But in every com¬ 
munity such Laws or Customs must subsist, and must 
define men’s Rights and Obligations. Especially they 
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must define the five primary kinds of Rights of which 
we have spoken (80); Personal Security, Property, 
Contract, Marriage, and Government. These Rights, 
defined and realized by Law and Custom, are primary 
and necessary elements and conditions of human action. 
It is in his doings with regard to these things that a 
large part of a man’s external actions consist. And 
Morality, which treats of actions (76), must have a 
reference to these, the conditions and elements of action. 

But Morality regards other elements as well as those 
to which Law refers. Laws regard external actions 
only. But external actions are the result of internal 
actions, namely, of Will and Intention, of Mental 
Desires and of Affeetions. These internal actions arc 
essential parts of external actions, considered as human 
actions; or rather, these internal actions. Desire, Affec¬ 
tion, Intention, Will, are the only really human part of 
actions. 

External actions, as the motions in our own limbs, 
and the motions and changes thereby produced in 
material things, and in the state of other persons, arc 
not mr actions, except so far as they are the conse¬ 
quences of our intention and will (6l). When we 
have willed, what follows is a consequence of Laws of 
Nature, extraneous to us; and derives its character of 
right or wrong, so far as we are concerned in it, from 
the Will, and that which preceded the Will. Thus, if 
I fire off a pistol and kill a man, his pain and death, 
the grief of his friends, the loss to his family and his 
country, all follow as the conscience of the act of Will 
by which I pull the trigger. 'They arc all morally in¬ 
cluded in that act of the Will. All those consequences 
are produced by the working of the Springs of Action 
within me. They may all be prevented by the opera¬ 
tion of other Faculties, withholding me from this act 
of Will. Hence the Will, the Springs of Action which 
impel it, and the Faculties which control and direct it, 
must be the main subjects of our consideration, in 
treating of actions as right and wrong. 

Will, Intention, Desire, Affection, are governed, not 
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merely by external objects and by transient impulses, 
but by Habits and Dispositions, which give a per¬ 
manent character to the operation of the Springs of 
Action and of the controlling Faculties. 

107- The Reason is the Faculty by which we 
conceive General Rules, and Special Cases as conform¬ 
able to General Rules (14). It is therefore the Faculty 
by which we conceive Actions as right or wrong. The 
Moral Sentiments, Approval of what is right. Condem¬ 
nation of what is wrong, are powerful Springs of action 
(82), and thus impel us to carry into elFect the judg¬ 
ments formed by the Reason. When we intentionally 
conform to the Supreme Rule, we speak of our actions 
as rightly directed by our Reason. 

Actions to which we are rightly directed by our 
Reason are Duties. The Habits and Dispositions by 
which we perform our Duties are Virtues. Morality 
is the Doctrine of Duties and Virtues. 

108. The internal action.s. Desire, Affection, In¬ 
tention, Will, point to external Acts; they have ex¬ 
ternal acts for their Objects, and derive their character 
and significance, as right or wrong, from the external 
Acts to which they thus point. Thus the Desire of 
Having leads to Acts of appropriation, and derives its 
character, as right or wrong, from the Acts of appro¬ 
priation to which it points. Hence, if this, or any 
other internal Act, point to external Acts of which the 
character, as right or wrong, is already determined; 
these internal Acts have, generally, their characters 
as right or wrong determined. If the Desire of Having 
point to the Act of Stealing, which Act is wrong; 
the Desire itself is wrong. For, as we have already 
said, it is the internal Springs of Action from which 
the Act derives its character of wrong. If it be wrong, 
it is so because the Desire and Intention which produce 
it are wrong. 

The character of actions as right or wrong, considered 
with reference to the internal Springs of Action from 
which they proceed, is their Moral character. See ( 76 ). 

Morality, as we have seen, (78), presupposes a state 
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of human society m which positive Rights exist; and 
moral Rulra must be expressed, at least in their first 
and general form, in terms which have reference to 
positive Rights. As a primary and general Rule, the 
violation of positive Rights is morally wrong. And 
thus the Moral character of actions, as expressed in 
general rules, is governed by their jural character. To 
steal is jurally wrong; it is contrary to universal 
natural Law. Hence the Volition wJiich aims at theft 
is mor-ally wrong. The Intention which points to theft 
is .also morally wrong. The Desire of that which 
belongs to another is morally wrong. These internal 
acts are wrong, even if the external act do not take 
phace. It is wrong to put my hand in a man’s pocket 
in order to pick it, even if I find nothing there. It is 
wrong to intend to do so, even if I am prevented 
making the attempt by the presence of a looker-on. 

It is wrong to desire another man's money, even if I do 
not proceed to take it. 


109. As there are Laws, which express Rules of 
external .action, there are also Moral Precepts, which 
express Rules of internal action; that is, of Will .and 
Intention, of the Desires and Aflcctions. Thus the 
Law is. Bo not steal; the Moral Precept is, Do not 
covet, or desire what is another's. 

Such Moral Precepts express our Duties. They may 
be put in viirious forms. Thus the Precept, Do not 
covet, may be expressed by saying. It is wrong to 
covet; We ought not to covet; Wo must not covet- 
We should not covet; We are not to covet; It is our 
Dutg not to covet; Wo are morally hound not to covet • 
We must not he guilty of covetousness. 

110. I have said (108) that Moral Rules must 
be expressed, in their first and general form at least, in 
terms of positive Rights. The limitation is introduced 
because Laws, the positive definitions of Rights for the 
moment, may be themselves immoral. Rights, as we 
have described them (78), are arrangements not only 
historically established, but also established in con¬ 
formity with the supremo Rule; that is, they arc such 
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as are right. The actual definitions of Rights at any 
moment, that is, the state of the Law, may need im¬ 
provement and reform: but in general, the Law gives, 
for the moment, the definitions of Rights upon which 
Morality must proceed. 

The distribution of Rights into the five kinds which 
we have mentioned, was founded mainly upon the 
enumeration of the principal Desires and Affections of 
our nature. The Moral precepts must also have re¬ 
ference to these our principal Springs of Action: and 
therefore we shaU have Moral Precepts corresponding 
to each of the Classes of legal Obligation. Hence wo 
shall have Precepts of Duty corresponding to each of 
the Classes of Rights of which we have spoken (80). 

Thus there are Rights of the Person, and a corre¬ 
sponding Class of Obligations. We are bound by Law 
to abstain from inflicting any personal harm on any one 
through anger, malice, or negligence. Wo arc therefore 
bound morally to abstain from the affections which aim 
at any such harm, and the habits of mind which lead 
to it. It is our I)uty to avoid Anger, Malice, and the 
Carelessness which may lead to another’s hurt. The 
Moral Precepts are; Bo not angry with any man: 
Boar no Malice: Neglect no one's safety. 

There are the Rights of Property, and a corresponding 
Class of Obligations. We are bound by Law not to 
meddle with the Property of another; nor to take or 
appropriate what is not our own. We are morally 
bound to abstain from tho Intentions and Desires which 
point to such appropriation. It is our Duty to avoid 
tho Wish to possess what is another’s. The Moral 
Precept is. Do not covet. 

There is a Class of Obligations which regards Contracts 
and Promises. We are bound by Law to perform our Con¬ 
tracts ; not to break our Engagements. We are morally 
bound not to wish to break our Engagements. And as 
the moral obligation is not confined by mere legal limits, 
wo are morally bound to perform our engagements, 
whether or not they are legally valid as Contracts. It 
is our Duty to perform our Promises: not to deceive or 
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mislead any man by our words. The Moral Precepts 
are. Do not break your word; Do not deceive. 

There is a Class of Obligations which regards the 
Marriage Union. We are bound by Law not to meddle 
with the person, or seduce the conjugal affection, of her 
who belongs to another. There is a Class of Dutira 
which regard the Desires and Affections on which this 
Union is founded. We are morally bound not to allow 
these Desires and Affections to point to unlawful objects. 
The Moral Precept is, Do not lust after her. 

There is a Class of Obligations which regard the Go¬ 
vernors and the Government of the State to which we 
belong. We are jurally bound to obey the Governors, 
and to conform our actions to the Law. Wo are morally 
bound to conform our Desires and Intentions to the 
Law. It is our Duty to submit to positive Laws, as 
the realization and definition of the Supremo Law. The 
Moral Precepts are, Do not desire what the Law forbids. 
Do not desire to violate general Laws. 

The Moral Precepts just stated : Be not angry: Bear 
no malice: Do not covet: Do not lie: Do not deceive: 
Do not lust: Do not desire to break Law: are to be 
applied to the whole tra,in of our affections, desires, 
thoughts, and purposes, and to the whole course of 
actions, internal and external, which make up our lives. 
By their application to the various circumstances of 
human character and condition, the Classes of Duties, 
thus pointed out, are further particularized and defined. 


Chapter II. 

OF THE IDEA OF MOEAL GOODNESS. 

111. As we have just seen, the Precepts of Mo¬ 
rality, so far as they have a proximate bearing upon 
external actions, admit of a distribution corresponding 
to the classification of Eights, because both Moral Pre¬ 
cepts and Eights have a reference to the primary Springs 
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of Action, the Desires and Affections. So su^ested 
and arranged, the Moral Precepte point out certain Con¬ 
ceptions which we are to avoid; Anger, Malice, Covet¬ 
ousness, Lying, Lust, Law-breaking. 

But this reference of actions and dispositions to ex¬ 
ternal things is not the most essential element of 
Morality. Morality implies a reference to the Supremo 
Rule of Human Action, as well as to the social and 
material circumstances of man’s being. External Rights 
are the conditions and boundaries. Rightness in the Soul 
is the source, of Moriflity (105). 

And this Rightness in the Soul includes a Rightness 
in all the Dispositions and Habits therewith connected; 
not in those only which have a proximate bearing upon 
external actions ; but in internal actions, thoughts and 
emotions, as such; and in all that discloses or affects 
the condition of the soul. Men have an Idea of Right¬ 
ness in the Soul and the Dispositions therewith con¬ 
nected, as Goodness, or Virtue. 

The Idea of Goodness or Virtue grows up in men’s 
minds, and grows more and more distinct as they 
consider their relation to the Supreme Rule of Human 
Action. By such consideration, they are led to see that 
all their actions ought to be regulated by Virtue and 
Duty; that their Intentions, Dispositions, Affections, 
Habits of Thought and of Feeling, ought also to be 
regulated and formed by Virtue and Duty, inasmuch as 
these also are actions; and that the complete Idea of 
Virtue or Goodness implies such a regulation and for¬ 
mation of the whole internal being of man. 

112. Moreover men, as they consider the relation 
of the Supreme Rule of Action to the various Affections 
and Desires which belong to man’s nature, and to the 
material and social conditions of his existence, are led to 
SCO that the Idea of Virtue or Goodness in general in¬ 
volves several separate Virtues, as Benevolence, Justice, 
Veracity, and the like. 

113. Also, any special Virtue implies a Class of 
Duties; and a Class of Duties may be enjoined by a 
Precept or Principle, having reference to the internal 
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Springs of Action which are to be guided, or the external 
conditions which are to be regarded. And thus, the sepa¬ 
rate Virtues, which arc implied in the full Idea of Virtue, 
may bo represented by certain comprehensive Maxims 
or Principles of Duty, all of which must necessarily 
form portions of the Supreme Rule of Human Action. 

In order that we may bo led to discern the principal 
Virtues, and the corresponding Principles by which they 
are represented, let the following considerfitions be 
attended to. 

114. Goodness or Virtue, considered as a Law of 
Action and Dispositions therewith connected, must be a 
Law which belongs to man as man; a Disposition in 
which all men can sympathize, and which binds man to 
man the tie of their common humanity (70). We 
must exclude all that operates merely to separate men ; 
for example, all Desires that tend to a center in each 
individual, without any regard to the common sympathy 
of mankind; all Affections which operate directly to 
introduce discord and conflict; all dispositions which 
disunite men and prevent their acting with mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

115. Goodness or Virtue cannot consist in the 
mere gratification of Bodily Appetite, without any 
regard to Affection or the Mental Desires: for the gra¬ 
tification of the Bodily Desires, as eating or drinking, 
being a mere bodily act, can have no relation to the 
Supremo Rule, except so far as there is a chain which 
connects them through the Affections, Mental Desires, 
Rights of other men, and the like. 

116. Nor can goodness or Virtue consist in the 
more gratification of the Affections, without regard to 
the Moral Sentiments and the Reason, which recognise 
Legal or Moral Rules. For the Affections, in so far as 
they have no regard to the moral Sentiments and the 
Reason, are attributes which wo have in common with 
brute animals, and cannot have any relation to the 

(^Supreme Law of Human Nature. It is only when 
" ove and Anger recognize the difference of right and 
png, that they can form any part of Virtue. 
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117 . Goodness or Virtue implies not only an 
actual conformity to a Kulc consistent with the Supreme 
Rule, but also a Love of Virtue, as good, and a Love of 
such Rules, existing in the mind; so far at least as, in 
each mind, such abstract affections have been developed. 
Goodness implies the developemeut of such affections,— 
the Love of Good as Good, and the desire to advance 
towards it as the ultimate and only real object of action. 

From these general modes of conceiving Goodness or 
Virtue, joined with what has already been said, we may 
fix upon tbe principal separate Virtues included in the 
general Idea of Virtue or Goodness, and may state the 
corresponding Moral Principles. 

118. Since Virtue or Goodness must be (114) a 
Law and a Disposition which binds man to man jpy the 
tie of a common humanity, and excludes all that operates 
merely to separate men, all affections which tend to 
introduce discord and conflict: it excludes malice and 
anger, as we have said (110), and directs us to Mildness 
and Kindness. The absence of all the Affections which 
place man in opposition to man, .md the aggregate of 
all the Affections by which man clings to man, may be 
expressed by the term Benevolence, understood in the 
largest sense. Men feel, in the first place, the kinds of 
this Affection' which operate within certain limited 
spheres. We feel and conceive the Affection of Love at 
first, as binding together the members of the same 
Family, or the same Community: but man is capable 
of extending bis Love to all mankind; in proportion as 
there is unfolded in his mind, the conception of the 
community of the nature of all men with his own 
nature;—the conception of the common affection, reason, 
and moral sentiments in which all men participate. 
With the developcment of this conception, he is led to a 
love of man as man, and a desire for the good of all 
men;—an affection which confonns to our Idea of a 
Virtue (114); for it is an affection in which all mankind 
are ready to sympathize, and which binds together man 
os man. 

This Affection, then, of Love to man as man, is one* 
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of the Virtues the Idea of which is included in the 
complete Idea of Virtue, or Goodness. 

And the part of the Supremo Rule which belongs to 
this Virtue (113) may be expressed by saying that man 
is to he heed as man. 

119. Again, in the Idea of complete Goodness or 
Virtue, we must exclude, as we have said (114), all 
Desires that merely tend to their center in the individual, 
without regard to the common sympathy of mankind: 
and we must have a habit of mind which suppresses 
and contradicts all such Desires. The Desire of Property 
is, in its original form, of this selfish kind. Each man 
desires Property for himself alone. But the nature of 
Morality, as we have seen (110), rejects this selfish 
covetousness, and points out the contrary dispositions, 
for inrtance. Liberality and Fairness, as the proper 
guides of Action. Liberality’partakes of Benevolence, 
and thus is partly included in the hast Article; but 
Fairness involves the notion of another Virtue, which 
may be described as the Desire that each person should 
have his own. This Desire,^n a gcompletc and com¬ 
prehensive form, is the Virtue#,of Justice: and this 
Virtue, Justice, is a second part of the complete Idea of 
Virtue and Goodness. 

And the part of the Supremo Rule which belongs to 
this Virtue (113) may be expressed by saying that each 
man is to have his own. 

120. Again: among the necessary conditions of a 
Rule of Human Action, is the existence of a Oominon 
Understanding among men, such that they can depend 
upon each other’s premeditated and predetermined 
actions. Lying and Deceit tend to separate men; and 
to make all actions implying mutual dependence, that 
is, all social action and social life, impossible. Such 
acts and habits are accordingly excluded by Moral 
Rules, as we have seen (110), and Veracity and Honesty 
are pointed out as the proper guides of Human Action. 
And if we conceive these qualities in their most complete 
form, as extending from the acts to the words, and from, 
the words to the intentions, and from the intentions to 
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the dispositions, we are led to a conception of a Virtue 
of Character which we may term Integrity, as implying 
an entire correspondence of external and internal acts; 
or we may term it Truthfulneeg, as implying an agree¬ 
ment of the words with the thoughts. We may also 
speak of this Virtue as Truth; and such a Virtue we 
necessarily consider as a part of the complete Idea of 
Virtue. 

The part of the Supreme Rule which expresses the 
claim of this Virtue, is this: We must speak the truth: 
which may be farther unfolded, by reference to the 
origin of the principle, in this manner: We must con¬ 
form our language to the universal understanding among 
mm which the me of latiguage implies. 

121. Again; the Appetites and Desires, so far as 
they are not controlled by the Affections and Mental 
Desires, and the Affections, so far as they are not 
directed by the Moral Sentiments and the Reason, cannot 
belong to Virtue. We have already noticed Moral 
Precepts directed agaias# one of the bodily desires, 
when not thus contwlfed: but in looking at this class 
of the Springs of Ae^n in reference to the Idea of 
complete Virtue and Goodness, we are led to a more 
comprehensive aspect of the Virtue which has reference 
to them. Snee the bodily Desires are, in the order of 
Morality, subordinate to the Affections, (115), and the 
Affections subordinate to the Moral Sentiments and the 
Reason, ( 116 ), wo may, speaking comparatively, call the 
bodily Desires the Lower Parts, the Moral Sentiments 
and the Reason, the Higher Parts of our Nature. And 
the Idea of Virtue requires that, in general, the Lower 
Parts of our Nature should be subject to the Higher. 
The control of the Appetites by the Moral Sentiments 
is recommended to us under the form of the Virtues of 
Chastity and Temperance; but tffe Virtue which carries 
the control of the Higher over the Lower Parts of our 
Nature deeper into the heart and soul, is more properly 
termed Purity. And hence, we place Purity as one 
element of the complete Idea of Virtue or Goodness. . 

And the part of the Supreme Rule which expresses 
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the claim of this Virtue is this: tlui Lower Parte of our 
Nature are to he governed by the Higher. 

122. Again; the Supreme Law of Human Action, 
in order to operate effectively upon men's minds, must 
be distinctly and definitely conceived, at least in some 
of its parts and applications. But all distinct and 
definite conceptions of Laws of Pluman Action must 
involve a reference to the relations which positive Laws 
establish. Hence Moral Rules, in order to be distinct 
and definite, must depend upon Laws; and must sup¬ 
pose Laws to be fixed and permanent. It is our Duty 
to promote, by our acts, this fixity and permanence: 
and the Duty, of course, extends to our internal actions, 
to Will, Intention, Desire and Affection, as well as to 
external act. We must conform our Dispositions to 
the Laws; obey the Laws cordially, or administer them 
carefully, according to the position we may happen to 
hold in the community. This disposition may be de¬ 
noted by the term Order, understood in a large and 
comprehensive sense. But further: not only positive 
hmnan Laws, but subordinate moral Rules, are neces¬ 
sary conditions of morality. We cannot conform our 
actions, intentions, desires, to the Supreme Rule, with¬ 
out having in our thoughts subordinate Rules, which 
are partial expressions of the Supreme Rule; and to 
such subordinate Rules, it is our Duty to conform our 
Intentions and Desires. The disposition to do this may 
also be included in the term Order, taken in its largest 
sense. AVe thus denote, by this terra, a disposition to 
conform, both to positive human Laws as the necessary 
conditions of this, and to special Moral Rules, as the 
expression of the Supreme Rule. 

The Virtue of Order in this comprehensive sense, is 
part of the general Idea of Virtue or Goodness. 

And the corresponding part of the Supreme Rule is: 
We must accept positive Laws as the necessary conditions 
of Morality. 

123. Thus we have five Virtues, Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, which may be con¬ 
sidered as the elements or aspects of the complete Idea 
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of Virtue or Goodness, or as the Cardinal Points of the 
Supreme Rule of Human Action. 

If we look for the origin of this fivefold division of 
Virtue, we shall find that, we may say, in a general 
manner, without pretending to any great precision, that 
it depends on five elements of our nature: Love, Mental 
Desires, Speech, Bodily Appetites, and Reason. Bene¬ 
volence gives the utmost expansion to our Lorn ; Justice 
prescribes the measure of our Mental Desires; Truth 
gives the Law to Speech in its connection with purpo.se; 
Purity controls the part of our nature connected with 
the Bodily Appetites; and Order, engages the Reason 
in the consideration of Rules and Laws by which Virtue 
and its opposite arc defined. 

124. There is also a relation of approximate paral¬ 
lelism between the five classes of Rights which we have 
established (80). Benevolence is the opposite of those 
dispositions which tend to Violence and wrongs against 
the Personal Safety of our neighbours: Justice enjoins 
the most exact regard to the Rights of Property: 
Truth extends to all uses of language, the rules which 
the Law lays down for Contracts: Purity carries to 
the highest point the Moral View of Marriage: and 
the Virtue of Order, as wo contemplate it, consists 
mainly in a regard for the Rights of Government. 

125. But the exactitude of this fivefold division.is 
not an essential point if it be allowed, as I think it can¬ 
not be denied, that Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order, are, in the abstract, and when the contempla¬ 
tion of them is not perplexed and obscured by the cir¬ 
cumstances of special cases, admired, esteemed, .and loved 
by all men who distinguish between right and wrong; 
and allowed by all to be main elements in that notion 
of Goodness by which all mankind admire, esteem, and 
love. 

126. Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order, 
have been considered as Dispositions in man. But these 
Dispositions may be conceived as Desires or Affections, 
tending to certain abstract mental Objects or Ideas. 
Thus, Benevolence is a Desire or Affection which has 
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for its Object the Good of all Mankind. This object 
may be expressed by the term Humanity. Humanity, 
•which is thus the ideal object of Benevolence, is also a 
term used to describe the disposition itself, as it exists 
in man, who is the subject of this affection. We have 
thus an oljeetive and a tubjeetive Humanity. In like 
manner. Justice is a Desire which has for its Object the 
Rule, To each his own. Tliis Rule is itself described as 
Justice, (“ I ask for Justice”); and thus we have sub¬ 
jective Justice, the Disposition, and objective Justice, the 
Rule. In like manner. Truth, the Disposition as it 
exists in man, its Subject, assumes and tends to an 
Objective Truth, the agreement between the reality of 
things and our expressed conceptions of them. Purity, 
the Disposition, has for its Object an Ideal Purity, free 
from all blemish and taint of mere desire. Willing 
conformity to Law, which is subjective Order, has, for 
its Object, Law itself, which may be described as Ob¬ 
jective Order. Thus, some of the most common and 
familiar abstract terms. Humanity, Justice, Truth, Pu¬ 
rity, Order, are used to describe both subjectively, the 
Disposition, and objectively, the Idea to which it tends. 

127 . There are, however, other terms by which 
the two significations of each of these words is sepa¬ 
rately expressed. Thus, as wo have seen, subjective 
Humanity is Benevolence; objective Humanity is the 
Good of all Mankind, the Welfare of Man, and the like. 
Perhaps one of the most usual modes of describing the 
object of Benevolence, in its largest sense, is to say, that 
it is the increase of Human Happiness. Justice is used 
with equal familiarity for Subjective Justice, the Dis¬ 
position, and Objective Justice, the Rule. Subjective 
Truth is called Truthfulness, Veracity ; and under cer¬ 
tain conditions. Faithfulness, Fidelity. Special portions 
of objective Truth are Truths: and are also termed 
Verities. Purity in its subjective sense may be dis¬ 
tinguished, as Purity of Heart, from Purity used ob¬ 
jectively, as when we speak of the Love of Purity. 
Subjective Order is Orderliness, Obedience, or, as we 
have said, ■willing Conformity to Law: Objective Order 
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is Law, Rule, which includes Special Laws and Rules, 
as Truth includes special Verities. 

128. These five terms, in their Subjective Sense, 
Benevolence, Juttice, Truth, Purity, Order, are Dis¬ 
positions conformable to the Supreme Law of Human 
Action: they are Virtues (107). And inasmuch as 
they are the leading points to which we have been led, 
by our analysis of human springs of action, and human 
obligations, we may term them Cardinal Virtues; 
although they are different from the list of Cardinal 
Virtues as usually given. Temperance, Fortitude, Justice, 
and Wisdom. This latter list is too unphilosophical a 
division to be employed with any advantage in Morality. 
But the Virtues which have names in common language, 
are all conceived as Virtues, in consequence of partaking 
of one or more of our five Cardinal Virtues, Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order; and we may arrange 
the Virtues in general according to their affinity with 
these five. 

129. We are not to conceive these Virtues as dis¬ 
tinct and separable, but rather as connected and combined 
in a fundamental and intimate manner. Thus, we have 
already mentioned moral qualities which partake of 
more than one, as Liberality partakes of Benevolence 
and Justice: Honesty, of Justice and Truth. And all 
these dispositions. Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
Order, may be conceived to be included in a Loce of 
Goodness. The Disposition enjoined by the Supremo 
Law of Human Action is the Love of Moral Good as 
Good, and the desire to advance towards it as the ulti¬ 
mate and only real object of action (117). To this object, 
all special affections, all external objects, and the desires 
of such objects, all intercourse of men, all institutions of 
society, are considered as subordinate and instrumental. 
And thus, this Love of Good includes, excites, nourishes, 
and directs to their proper ends, those more special Af¬ 
fections and Dispositions of which we have spoken. 

In order to describe the character and conduct con¬ 
formable to the Supreme Rule, we may speak of it as 
the character and conduct of a good man. That is right 
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which a good man would do. Those are right affections 
which a good man would feel. 

130. The opposite of Virtue, or the want of it, 
is Vice: and the language of all nations supplies us 
with a long list of Virtues, arising from the combination 
of the Cardinal Virtues with the various springs and 
conditions of human action, and of the antagonist Vices. 
These names of Virtues and Vices are Abstract Terms, 
and have Adjectives connected with them, by which 
the varieties of human character and disposition are 
familiarly designated. The limits of Virtue and Vice, 
however, arc far from being manifest and obvious. It 
is often very difficult to say where Virtue ends, and 
where Vice begins. To define such limits, when it is 
possible, must be our business, when we come to treat 
of Questions of Duty. But it is necessary for us to 
employ the names of Virtues and Vices in a general 
.and usual sense, before we thus attempt to define their 
limits. The names of Virtues and Vices are the Vo¬ 
cabulary of Morality; and of this Vocabulary, we shall 
give a brief account; arranging the Terms, as we have 
said, according to their affinity with the Five Cardinal 
Virtues. 
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Chapter III. 

VIRTUES AND VICES. 

1. Virtues of the Affections. 

131. Benevolence is the Virtue of the Affection 
of Love. This Affection is variously modified, accord¬ 
ing to the persons to whom it is directed, and the 
accompanying circumstances. Thus there is Conjugal 
Love, the Love of Husband and Wife ; Parental (Pater¬ 
nal and Maternal) Love; Filial Love ; Fraternal Love, 
and other kinds of Family Affection; Friendship, the 
Love by which Friends are especially drawn to each 
other; our Love of our Fellow-Citi/.ens; of our Fellow- 
Countrymen ; finally, the Love which we bear to the 
whole'Human Race and to every member of it. All 
these Kinds of Love are Springs of Action, and Sources 
of Emotion, which it is the busincas of Morality, not 
to resist and destroy, but to govern and direct. When 
,these natural Aflections are directed to their proper 
objects, and regulated by Reason, they are virtuous 
Affections. Tho.se in whom they are wanting are 
blamed as witlmut natural affection. They are all in¬ 
cluded in the general term. Benevolent Affections. They 
are spoken of figuratively as the Heart. A man’s heart 
is hard, or cold, when these affections are feeble and 
dull in him; he is warmhearted, when they are strong; 
and ppenhearted, when they are readily bestowed on 
those around him. 

132. Benevolent Affections are called kindly af¬ 
fections, for they knit us to our Kind, the Human 
Race. Hence hind, the adjective, describes the dis¬ 
position of a person full of such affections. A man is 
estranged from his friends, when those affections cease ; 
he is unkind, when the opposite prevail; he is unsocial, 
when he shuns the occasions of kindly intercourse with 
companions. 

When a benevolent affection turns our attention upon 
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its object in a tranquil manner, it is Regard. Love, is 
the affection in a more marked form. It is Tendemegg, 
when it implies a sensitive and vigilant solicitude for 
the good of its object; Fondnegg, when it absorbs the 
thought, so that Reason is disregarded. When this 
is \he case, the affection is no longer a Virtue: still less 
is*it so, when Love becomes doting, overweening, pag- 
monate. 

.. ** Love towards a person, growing out of good received 
from him, is Gratitude. A grateful person expresses 
his emotions in Words, which are Thankg; but he is 
also desirous of doing Acts of gratitude; of returning 
'Good for Good. Gratitude is a natural and virtuous 
Affection; but the Acts which it prompts must bo 
limited by* Rules of Duty. A man who does what 
is wrong in return for benefits received, makes his 
Benefactor the director of his actions, instead of direct- 
iifg them himself, as Morality requires. Hence he is 
said to gell himself; and to be venal. 

133. The manifestations of the benevolent affec¬ 
tions, in their influence upon the habitual external 
Behaviour, have various names. Such aftections, re¬ 
garding a particular person, and not necessarily leading 
to action, are Good-will. When they produce a current 
of clieerful thoughts, they are Good-humour. When 
benevolent feelings lead a man to comply readily with 
the wishes of others, or to seek to give them pleasure, 
we have Good-nature. When this Disposition is shown 
on the part of a superior, we term him graciom and 
benign. When a person’s Good-nature makes it easy 
to address him, he is affable. If, in his behaviour, he 
avoid all that may give offense to others, he is courteous. 
This Disposition is conceived to have generated in the 
inhabitants of cities. Habits of behaviour which are 
termed Urbanilg and Civility. The opposite of these 
is Rudeness. 

134. Good-humour may often be disturbed by 
the Provocations which offenses and outrages occasion; 
but tlicre are virtuous Dispositions which support our 
benevolence under such provocations. Such dispositions 
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are Gentlenm, Mildnm, Meeknesg. Under the in¬ 
fluence of these, we repress or avoid the resentment and 
anger, which offenses against us, and insults offered to 
us, tend to produce; we preserve benevolence, tran¬ 
quillity, and good-humour in our minds; abd manliest 
such a disposition in our behaviour. With these dis¬ 
positions, if men act wrongly or foolishly, we are 
tolerant and vndvJgent: if they offend us, we pafdon 
and forgive them. We are ready to do this; wo ^re 
placahle- To be intolerant, unforgiving, implamhle, is- 
a vicious Disposition. * 

135. The Benevolent Affections are also modified, 
by a regard to the circumstances of the object* ’We 
naturally share in the emotions which we witness in 
man: we have a FelUm-feeling, a Sympathy with 
them. When this Disposition leads us to fool pain 
at the sight of pain, it is Compassion; we commiserate 
the object. This feeling, being strongly confirmed by 
Piety, came to be called Pity. Such a Disposition, 
as it prompts us to abstain from adding to the pain 
felt, is Mercy, or Clemency; as it prompts us to remove 
the pain or want which we see, it is Charity. But 
this word has also a wider sense, in which it describes 
Benevolence, as it makes us abstain from judging 
unfavourably of other men. All these are virtuous 
Affections, and lead to the performance of Duties of 
Benevolence. 

136. Admiration can hardly be called a benevo¬ 
lent affection towards its object; for we admire what 
does not draw our Love; as when we admire a great 
geometer. But if we admire a man as a good man, 
we also love him ( 91 ). Esteem is the benevolent 
affection which we entertain towards that of which we 
approve. Persons whom we esteem, but to whom we 
are not drawn by love, we respect. When, with such 
a Disposition, we look at them as our Superiors, we 
reverence them; in a higher degree, this Affection is 
Veneration; when combined with Fear, it is Avie. 
Reverence assumes, in its object. Authority and Power, 
combined with Justice and Goodness. 
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137 . The irascible Affections are, for the most 
part, opposed to the virtue of Benevolence ; and there¬ 
fore are to be repressed and controlled. Yet these 
Affections also have their moral office, and give rise 
to Virtues. They act as a Defense against harm and 
wrong; and hence, in their various modifications, they 
may oe termed Defensive Affections. As opposed to 
harm, inflicted or threatened, they are Resentment; 
as directed against wrong, they are Indignation (56). 
And these Emotions may be blameless or praiseworthy ; 
as *when we feel natural and proper Besmtment, or 
just Indignation. Such Sentiments are an important 
and necessary part of Virtue; not of Benevolence, 
strictly speaking, but of Justice. Without Indignation 
against cruelty, fraud, falsehood, foulness, disorder, the 
Virtues have not their full force in the mind. 

,But Anger, in order to be virtuous, must be directed 
solely against moral Wrong. Malevolent Affectiom 
directed towards Persons are Vices; Antipathy, Dislike, 
Aversion to any person, independently of his bad 
cliaracter and conduct, are vicious. It is vicious to 
be displeased, irritat^, incensed, exasperated at any 
person, merely because his actions interfere with our 
pleasures and desires. The proneness to such Anger 
is Irascihility. Still more vicious are our Emotions, 
when they swell into Raye and Fury, or settle into 
Malice and Hatred. The term Rancour denotes a fixed 
Hate, which, by its inward working, has, as it were, 
diseased the Soul in which it exists. Spile implies a 
vigilant desire to depress and mortify its object. All 
these malevolent Feelings are vicious. 

138. Moderate Anger, arising from pain inflicted 
on us is Offense; which term is also used for the 
offensive Act. A person commits an offense, or offends, 
in the latter sense; and takes offense, or is offended, in 
the former. If the Act be one which violently trans¬ 
gress common rules, it is an Outrage. Anger at pain 
received, impelling a man to inflict pain in return, is 
Revenge. This term also implies the object or aim of 
the feeling, as well as the feeling itseffi A man i» 
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Stimulated hy Revenge, and seeks his Revenge. The 
same may bo said of the word Vengeance, another foriR 
of the word, but of the same origin. The man who 
admits into his heart this Affection, and retains it, is 
revengeful, vengeful, vindictive. 

139. The Malevolent Feelings, as manifested in 
the external behaviour, have various names. As they 
affect our disposition to a person, without necessarily 
leading"to action, they are Hl-will. When they disturb 
the usual current of cheerful thoughts, they are Ill- 
humour. When malevolent feelings lead us to speak 
or act with a view of giving pain to others, they are 
Ill-nature. When they make us rejoice in another 
person’s pain, they are Malignity. If the' pleasure, 
which a malignant man takes in another man’s pain, 
be uncheckt by compassion, when the pain is evident, 
he is cruel; and as such a disposition shows a deficiency 
in the common feelings which bind men together, he 
is inhuman. If this character be strongly marked, the 
man is savage; he approaches to the character and 
temper of wild beasts; he is brutal. 

The Malevolent Affections are also modified by a 
regard to the circumstances of the object of them, as 
compared with our own circumstances. Malevolent 
P.ain at the Good which happens to another, and at our 
own Want of this Good, is Mnvy. 

140. Contempt can hardly lie called a malevolent 
feeling; for wo may despise persons without hating 
them. Contempt consists rather in an estimate of a man 
as below a certain Standard of Character, to which our 
Esteem is given. We despise a man for Cowardice, 
because we admire Courage. The verb despise, {despicio, 
to look down upon,) shows that such a view is implied. 
The word Scorn implies a condemnation of this kind, so 
strong that it approaches to Indignation. The expres¬ 
sion of contempt, in a marked manner, is an Insult. If 
the discrepance of the contemplated character with 
the assum^ standard be extravagant, so as to excite a 
sudden and poignant feeling of Incongruity, our Con- 
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tempt expresses itself in Laught&r. The character is 
regarded as ridiculoiig. 

141. There are various modifications of character 
and conduct which arise from the greater or less Energy 
of the affections, and appear as Virtues or as Vices. 
The feelings of Love of Bight, and Anger at Wrong, in 
a permanent and energetic form, are virtuous Zeal. 
Courage, the habit of mind which rejects Fear, is allied 
to this virtue; as is Fortitvde, the habit of not'yielding 
to Pain. From such dispositions of mind, arise Energy 
and Activity in action; which are important virtues 
when the action is virtuous. 

142. Though Hope and Fear are not simple Affec¬ 
tions, (37), they operate in increasing or diminishing our 
energy and activity, as the Affections do. The Disposition 
in which the emotion of Hope predominates is also termed 
Hope, or Hopefulneg$. Joy and Joyfidness describe rather 
Delight produced by some special event, than any per¬ 
manent Disposition; but CheerftUnesa, like Hopefulness, 
is rather an habitual Disposition; and when governed 
by Rules of Duty, is an auxiliary Virtue. A tranquil 
yet cheerful flow of the spirits keeps the thoughts and 
feelings in a condition suitable to virtuous action. The 
want of activity and energy is Slugguhneu, Sloth, Idle¬ 
ness, Laziness, Indolence: which are habits alien to 
virtue, and connected with the Vice of Apathy, the 
absence of lively affections and desires. As the influence 
of Fear predominates, the character becomes timid, and 
tends to Cowardice, the opposite of Courage. Such 
habits are at variance with the Buies of Duty; for these 
Rules often direct us in a course which leads through 
Danger, either to the Person or Fortune of the Actor, 
or to the Good-will which others feel for him. In order 
that a man may act rightly, he must act freely, inde¬ 
pendently. Men wanting in Independence of Character, 
and seeking the favour of others, without regard to 
moral Rules, are slavish, servile, obsequious, cringing, 
fawning; they are Flatterers and Sycophants. Such 
dispositions make men abject and base. The want of 
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cheerfulness and hopefulness is Detpondencrf, Option, 
Sullmnm, Melancholy, Glooms which are habits of 
mind adverse to active virtue. The theological moralists 
have made Acedia (aKijl'ia), Apathy with regard to 
Good, one of their seven deadly sins. 

143. We have placed here the Virtues and Vices 
which are connected with Energy or Zeal, because these 
qualities depend very much upon the strength of the 
Affections. They depend also, however, upon the Habits 
of Mind by which the intention is directed. The 
energetic man decides soon and conclusively what course 
to take. This is Decision. Energy also manifests itself 
in Fixity of Purpose. When the purpose is once formed, 
the energetic man’s course is determined; his doubts are 
resolved; and he goes on in spite of difficulty and 
danger. This is Determination, Resolution. A man 
who adheres to his purpose, in spite of strong motives to 
draw him away, is firm; but if the motives which ho 
resists are reasonable, he is obstinate. Firmness implies 
a good cause; Obstinacy a bad one. Energy and Zeal 
may also become extreme, so as to trespass upon Bene¬ 
volence. In this case they are Overzeal, Vehemence, 
Harshness, Impatience. 

Zeal, operating through the Reason, is Earnestness, 
which leads to Seriousness. With this quality, Cheer¬ 
fulness is not inconsistent, but Levity is. 6are some¬ 
times implies only so much attention as Earnestness 
requires; at other times, it implies more than is con¬ 
sistent with Cheerfulness. It is right to take Care, 
but it is not necessary to be full of Care. It is wrong 
to be careless, reckless. A disposition to attend to 
Trifles only is Frivolity. 

144. Connected with the pleasures of Cheerfulness, 
there are pleasures which show themselves externally in 
good-humoured Laughter; as the pleasures of Jesting 
and the like. These arise from intellectual acts, and 
may be spoken of hereafter; hut we may here remark, 
that under the influence of Levity, they lead to mere 
Merriment, Buffoonery, FoUy. 
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2, Virtxm of the Mental Desires. 

145. Property is the Conception about which the 
Cardinal virtue of Justice is especially concerned; and 
hence the dispositions and habits of mind which regard 
Property, have Justice for their leading virtue. Yet 
Wealth, and Property of all kinds, may bo used as a 
means of Benevolence; and from this use, arise Virtues; 
as Charity, already mentioned. Liberality (a willingness 
to give), and the like. Wealth may be desired as a 
means either to such ends, or to different ones. Hence 
the Disposition which aims at acquisition, may be 
virtuous or vicious, according to the ulterior object. A 
man may desire Wealth as a means of Luxury and 
Sensuality; and in such a case, the Desire of Wealth is 
opposed to Temperance, rather than to Justice. 

The Desire of the means of Subsistence is an universal 
and necessary Desire. A Wish for a Competence,—for 
so much property as may free a man from solicitude 
respecting common needs and common enjoyments,—is 
not opposed either to Justice or to Temperance. The 
prospect of Poverty and Penvry; the pressure of Pri¬ 
vation and Want; the sense of Dependence upon 
others;—greatly tend to disturb the influence of virtue 
in the mmd. The Fear of these evils is not a vice. 
Also wealth may bo desired as a means of benevolent 
action, or of right action, in many other ways. A 
person’s power of doing good, of many kinds, depends 
much upon the Station and Influence which wealth 
bestows. 

146. But though wealth may l)e desired for ends 
which make the Desire virtuous; the progress of men’s 
habits is such that, when sought at first as a means, it 
is afterwards desired as an end. The Desire to acquire 
money is then unlimited; and is Covetousness, Avarke. 
The man’s greediness in desiring, is Cupidity: his eager¬ 
ness in taking, is Rapacity. He scrapes and hoards. 
Ho spares carefully and spends unwillingly; ho is par-^ 
simonious, niggardly, penurious. His solicitude and 
privations make him miserable. He is a Miser. 
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On the other hand, such habits of care, with regard 
to sparing and spending, as may tend to avoid Poverty 
and Privation, are reckoned as Virtues; such virtues 
are Economy, Ehigality. By these, a man thrives or 
grows in his possessions: he is thrifty. A person who 
is destitute of these qualities is an Unthrift. A willing¬ 
ness to give is Liberality, Generosity, Bountifulness; 
which are reckoned Virtues. But this disposition may 
be excessive: the man is then lavish, extravagant. 

147 . Property conveys Power to the Possessor: 
but there are also many other Sources of Power. Who¬ 
ever aims at a larger share of Power than his neighbours 
possess, is, so far, regardless of Justice. The Desire of 
Power is Ambition. But the Desire of Power for good 
ends, and the Desire of the Power which moral excellence 
gives, may be tenned laudable AmlUim. 

The Disposition which represses our own desires, 
whether of money, power, victory, or any other object, 
and contemplates the desires and claims of other persons 
with equal favour, is Fairness. This is a kind of per¬ 
sonal application of Justice, to questions between our¬ 
selves and others. Impartiality is more commonly used 
for the Fairness which decides justly between two other 
persons. 

3. Virtues connected with Truth.* 

148. We have mentioned (127) some of the names 
of the Virtues connected with Truth; as Truthfulness, 
Veracity. These express a conformity of our words to 
the reality. The conformity of our actions to our En¬ 
gagements, whether express or implied, is Fidelity, Good 
Faith. Thus a subject is faithful to the engagement 
which binds him to the Sovereign of the State. If, in 
such a case, Love is added to Fidelity, it becomes 
Loyalty. 

A man who says what he knows to be untrue, is a 
Liar. He is guilty of Falsehood. A man who says 
what he thinks, is sincere. Such a man shows himself 
what he is. A man who conceals some important part 
pf his feelings or thoughts, dissembles. When he assumes 
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ihe appea,taiice of virtues vyhich he really does pot 
possess', he ia a Hypocrite. By such meaue men iinpoee 
upon otl\^y8,^nd deceive them. ' , . 

Lies'and veceit are often used as means, of - Hraud; 
■which is in offense against Property, and therefore con¬ 
trary to Justice as well as Truth. A person tvho de~ 
fraude, cirewmvenu., chmts any one, must he destitute 
both of Justice and of Truth. Property and Language 
may both be considered as Universal Contracts, to whidi 
the whole human race are parties; Fraud hy.rneans of 
Falsehood violates both these Contracts. 

A man free from all fraudulent dispositions i% hornet; 
he is a man of Probity. Ho is not drawn aside, by the 
desire of gain, to act obliquely, tortumudy, in p, crooked 
manner. He is etraiyhtforward, and upright. 'His 
intentions, words, and actions, form a whole in which 
there is no inconsistent part. This is Integrity. A 
deceitful man may have two purposes; one, (apparent, 
simulated, declared; the other secretly held, but- dis¬ 
sembled, till it can he acted on. To have two' purposes 
in this way is Duplicity. The truthful person, on the 
contrary, has Simplicity for a part of his character: h^ 
has Singleness of Purpose, Singleness of Heart, JHe is 
frank and open, showing himself as he really is. 

4. Virtues relating to the Bodily Desires. 

149. The gratification of the Appetites or Bodily 
Desires, to a certain extent, and under certain con¬ 
ditions, is requisite for the continuance of^he individual 
and of the species, and therefore is not vicious. These 
Desires being mere attributes of the Body, cannot Jiave, 
of themselves, a moral character (115). They are to be 
controlled by moral Rules, and made subservient to 
moral Affections, and thus, are the materials of Virtues. 
The Habits of thus controlling the bodily Desires, con¬ 
stitute the Virtues of Temperance and Chastity. The 
Demeanour produced by a chaste mind, especially in, 
women, is Modesty. 

. By the establishment of Family and Social Relations, 
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the gratifloafion of the bodily wants is connected wiih 
the impulses of Affection and the Love of S^ci^ty,’ The 
shelter of> the common family roof, and t^e's^itd meal, 
as well as the marriage-bed, are the objects of far other 
feelings thah mere bodily desires, yho Appetites are 
thus.made. Subservient to the Affections. They are' 
absorbed by the Affections, and are thus •purified. All 
gratifieafti.ons of the Appetites? sought as gratifications 
merely, are impure and vicious. Among such vices ig 
the of ^he Pleasures of the Table, When the De¬ 
sire of Food is. gratified to excess, there is Gluttony, 
OuloHty. . When there is an excessive solicitude about 
the gratification t)f the Taste, the man is an Epicure. 
The Love, of Drink involves, not only a bodily Ap-. 
petite, Bnt a complacency in the mental condition to 
which certain liquors ’ lead; namely, the condition of 
Intoxication or Elyriety; a condition in which the 
Reason Ihses the power of directing our actions. The 
Vice, of falling into such a condition is Intemperance, 
Drwnkmhess.' 

The other'leading bodily Desire, when not morally 
controlled, is Lust. The control of this within moral 
liimts, is Conti'nence. The vicious indulgence is Letcd- 
ness. Lechery. Persons whose guiding springs of action 
are' these bodily desires, are sensual, carnal. A chaste 
and modest person docs not allow his eyes or his imagi- 
natioil to dwell on things which may excite Lust. Such 
images'^are obscene, indecent. To suggest such images 
in speech is Obscenity. All such filthy conversation 
pollutes the •mind. A man who makes pleasure the 
object of his actions is a VoluptiMry. Such men gene¬ 
rally, cast off moral restraint, .md are hence dissolute, 
profligate. A woman who thinks lightly of chastity is 
a Wanton. 

When the arts of life are employed to gratify arti¬ 
ficial wants and desires, those who give their attention 
and solicitude to obtain such gratifications are l^uxurio'us. 
Luxury is often employed to describe the aggregate of 
such gratifications; but the Solicitude employed on the 
means of gratification, rather than any special Class of 
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such means, appears to be essential to our conception of 
Luxury. Things which are luxuries in one stage of 
society, become universal wants, and consequently ne¬ 
cessaries, in another stage. Linen garments, glass win¬ 
dows, tea, were luxuries a few centuries ago in this 
"country. They are now necessaries of life. 

5. Intellectual Virtues, 

1.50. The Disposition by which we accept Law 
and Eule as the necessary guides of human action, is 
that which we have termed Order. This Virtue is also, 
as we have said (127), termed Ordes^liness, Obedience, 
and the like. 

But it is a Virtue to govern carefully, as well as 
to obey cordially, according to the position we hold in 
the community. A virtuous governor must be guided 
by Justice ; but Justice itself must be defined by Specific 
Rules. Laws and Rules must be apprehended by the 
Intellect, and must bo expressed in terms of general con¬ 
ceptions constructed by the Reason. Hence, the Virtues 
connected with Order especially include operations of the 
Intellect, and may be termed Intellectual Virtues. 

151. The abstract Conceptions of the objects of 
our mental Desires, as Property, Power, Society, require 
operations of the Reason for their formation in the mind. 
By the further operation of the like Faculties, we form 
stiU more abstract and general Conceptions of objects of 
action, as Good, WeUbeing, Happiness, Expediency, 
Interest, and the like. "We may construct and express 
Rules of Action, dependent upon such Conceptions, 
Various moralists have stated various Rules, thus ex¬ 
pressed. Different individuals govern their conduct by 
one or other of such Rules, more or less clearly appre¬ 
hended. One man "looks to Interest as his object, 
another to Happiness, another Wellbeing, another to 
the Happiness of Mankind, and so on. ^ 

One or other of such objects being assumed as the 
end of human action. Prudence is the Intellectual Virtue 
by which we select the right means to this end. A man 
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is prudent, who acts so as to promote his own Interest, 
if his Interest be assumed to be the proper Object of 
action: but if we conceive Happiness to be a higher 
object than Interest, he is prudent, if he disregard mere 
Interest, and attend only to his Happiness. Prudence 
supposes the value of the end to be assumed, and refers’ 
only to the adaptation of the means. It is the selection 
of right means for given ends. 

152. In the notion of Wisdom, we include, not 
only, as in Prudence, a right selection of means for an 
assumed end, but also a right selection of the end. 
However prudent a man may be in seeking his Interest, 
ho is not wise, if, in doing this, he neglect a truer end 
of human action. Wisdom is the habit by which we 
select right means for right ends. We approve and 
admire Prudence relatively to its end: we approve and 
admire Wisdom absolutely. We commend the prudent 
man, as taking the best course for his purpose; but we 
do not necessarily agree with him in his estimate of his 
object. Wo venerate the wise man, as one knowing, 
Injtter than we do, the true object of action, as well as 
the means of approaching it. Wisdom is a Cardinal 
Virtue, like Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity; and 
with reference to the first, as well as the other four, 
human Dispositions are good, as they partake of the 
Cardinal Virtue. Wisdom is the complete Idea of 
Intellectual Excellence; as Benevolence, Justice, Truth, 
and Purity, are of Moral Excellence. 

153. Prudence is, etymologically speaking, the 
same word as Providonce, that is Foresight. But we 
do not call a man prudent, except he not only see the 
bearing of actions on a distant end, but act upon his 
foresight. A man who gambles, with a clear foresight 
that gambling will ruin him, is not prudent. Prudence 
is a Virtue, not of the Speculative Reason, wliich cout 
templates Conceptions, hut of the Practical Reason, 
^hich guides our Actions. 

The guidance of our Actions by Reason, requires us 
to attend both to the present and to probable future 
circumstances; it requires Attention, and Fvrethcmght, 
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or Format. It requires, too, the employment of 
Thought upon the Circumstances of the case. A vir¬ 
tuous man must bo thoughtful, considerate. The want 
of thoughtfulness is a part of that liCvity which we 
have already noticed as involving a Vice of the Affec¬ 
tions (144). 

In order to act prudently, wo must not only have 
Prudent thought, but have it at the right time for 
action; this is Presence of Mind. Cunning is a lower 
kind of Prudence, that seeks its ends by means, of 
which the end is not intended to be seen by others, 
when they are used. 

By our Intellectual Faculties we are able to appre¬ 
hend and know Truth, that is. Objective Truth ( 126 ); 
and especially. Truths which bear upon our actions, 
and which must be taken into account in framing Rules 
of Action. Truth is the proper object of Reason; that 
is, of the universal Reason of mankind: and the Su¬ 
preme Rule of human action which belongs to mankind, 
in virtue of their universal Faculties, must depend upon 
the Truths which Reason makes known to us. The 
Ijovo of Knowledge impels men to aim at the Know¬ 
ledge of such Truths: and the Love of Truth, which 
thus contributes to a Knowledge of the Supreme Law, 
is a Virtue. 

The progress which each man makes in the Know¬ 
ledge of Truth, depends in a great measure upon him¬ 
self ; upon his Observation; his Diligence, Attention, 
Patience, in seeking the Truth. Ilis progress depends 
also upon external circumstances; upon the Intellectual 
and Moral Developement of the Society in which he 
lives; and upon his own Education, in the largest sense 
d^the term. But there are also differences of the Mental 
^Plulties, between one person and another. One man 
excels another in Acuteness and Clearness of the mind, 
when employed in observation or in reasoning; one 
man has a quicker or a more tenacious Memory than 
another. There are various degrees of Sagacity; various 
kinds of Imagination. Some men have Genius. These 
Faculties are not properly termed Virtues, but Gifts., 
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EndovmenU, Ability. They may be used as means 
to right ends, and hence they are tenned Talentt; 
by a metaphor taken from the Parable in the New 
Testament, which teaches us that a man is blameable, 
when he does nut use the means of right action assigned 
to him. 

6, B^kx Virtues and Vices. 

154. We may place, among the Intellectual Vir¬ 
tues and Vices, those which depend upon our appre¬ 
hension of other men’s sentiments concerning us. For 
such Virtues and Vices imply reflex thought. We 
have already enumerated (57) among the springs of 
human action, the Reflex Sentiments, in which we 
form a conception of other men’s sentiments, by the 
image of our own; and of ourselves, as the object of 
those sentiments. Such are the Desire of Esteem, the 
Desire of Admiration, the Love of Fame, and the like. 

There is a diflerenco to be made between the Desire 
of Esteem and the Desire of Admiration. Esteem is 
given to what is deemed right and good. Admiration 
and Applause are often bestowed upon qualities which 
have no moral character; as strength, skill, beauty, 
wit, and the like. 'Phe want of such qualities is a 

f round, among many men, of Contempt; and if the 
efioiency appear suddenly and glaringly, of Ridicule, 
Ridicule implies that the object which excites it is so 
palpably below the standard which we apply to it, 
that the comparison is extravagant and absurd. The 
Desire of Admiration produces a Fear and Dread of 
this Contempt and Ridicule. But the Desire of being 
admired, for other than moral excellences, has in it 
nothing of Virtue. He who desires the Esteem^ 
others, desires them to regard him as good; and 
for the most part, be disposed to sympathize with th^ 
in their admiration for what is good. The Desire of 
Esteem therefore is easily consistent with Virtue. 

The Desire of Admiration produces a ready belief 
that we are admired, and a Joy and Elation of Mind 
accompanying such ^lief. This Disposition is Vanity, 
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One who is treated with marks of general esteem among 
men, is brought to Honour. One who is pointed at as 
an object of general disesteom, is brought to Disgrace; 
and, if he feel the Disgrace, is put to Shame. But 
Honour and Shame likewise indicate, subjectively, the 
Sensibility of the man to those indications of general 
Esteem and Discstecm. We speak also of False Honour, 
and False Shame; meaning Dispositions to be in¬ 
fluenced by jtpplause on the one side, and Blame or 
Ridicule on the other, even when they are not rightly 
bestowed. True Honour is a Regard for what is right 
and good, considered especially as the object of sym¬ 
pathy and esteem among men. A man of Honour, an 
honourable man, has an especial abhorrence of the Vices 
of Fraud and Falsehood. The Desire of Admiration 
in another form is the Love of Glory. In Civil Society 
arc established marks of Public Honour, as Rank, Titles, 
Decorations, and the like. Dispositions, for the most 
part, allied to Vanity, fasten upon these objects; and 
thus wo have the Love of Rank, or the like. But 
such marks of honour are often accompanied with 
Political Power; as when, in England, a man is made 
a Peer. In this case, the Desire of Rank may be 
Ambition, rather than Vanity. 

\l)5. When I have formed a conception of myself, 
I am led to regard myself as the object of my own 
moral sentiments. If I approve my own character, I 
feel Self-esteem. If I am the object of my own Ad¬ 
miration, without requiring the sympathy of others, 
this feeling is Pride; a Vice which estranges me from 
other men. The Satisfaction which is felt in my own 
Admiration, is Self-complacency ; a feeling which blinds 
men to their true character. 

I ought to render my Character such as to deserve 
esteem, and therefore, such as to deserve my own 
esteem, if I contemplate my own character. If I do 
this, I may reject wrong acts and emotions, as unsuited 
to the character which I thus ascribe to myself. The 
Disposition to do this, appears to be what is meant by 
a Proper Pride: but this way of regarding one’s own 
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character appears to involve a share of Self-emiplacmcy. 
Men reckon among virtues, the Magnanimity which 
disregards small dangers and small injuries or offenses. 
The opposite term. Pusillanimity, denotes cowardice; 
a quick sensibility to offenses is Captiousness. 

Pride is, in its tendency, at variance with the Bene¬ 
volent Virtues, Meekness, Reverence, Courtesy. But 
the virtue which is especially opposed to Pride, is 
Humilty. He who is humble in his estimate of himself, 
is also modest in comparing himself with others; but, 
as we have said (HQ)) Female Modesty has a more 
especial meaning. When Pride is manifested so as to 
imply Contempt of others, it is Haughtiness, Disdain; 
if Unkindness be added, it is Insolence. The insolent 
man is overbearing, domineering, arrogant. Self-esteem, 
so far as it regards the Operation of the Intellect, is 
Self-opinion. When this excludes all mistrust of one’s 
self, it is Self-stifficiency: and, as taking much for 
granted, it is Presumption. When Pride fastens upon 
special points, it is Conceit. 

1.56. The Habits of mind by which we resist 
the impulses of desire and affection, so as to conform 
to rules of virtue or prudence, are Self-control, Self- 
command, Self-watchfulness; Self-mistrust; when the 
desires which we control are so lively that we cannot 
suppress them, though we resist them, it is Self-denial. 
When we seek our own gratification, in disregard of 
more virtuous objects, it is Self-seeking. When we let 
our Will take its course, in spite of manifest warnings 
of prudence, it is Self-will. 

The Habit of making ourselves the principal object 
of our attention and solicitude, is the Vice of Selfishness. 
A man is selfish, if the Desires which tend to himself 
(the Desires of the Body, the Desire of Property, and 
the like), rather than the Affections, are his leading 
Springs of Action. These may be termed Selfish 
Desires. The term implies an Excess in the attention 
which we give to ourselves, a Defect in that which we 
give to others; and is always used in an unfavourable 
sense. Hence the term is not applied to the predomi- 
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nance of those Desires which do not interfere with the 
claims of others. We call a man selfish, in whom the 
Love of Money or of Bodily Ease prevails, because such 
Dispositions make him disregard the claims of others ; 
but we do not call a man selfish, in whom the Love 
of Knowledge or of Society is strong; for my pursuit 
of knowledge takes nothing from other persons; and 
my love of society implies an acknowledgment of some 
kind of merit or value in other men. Pride and Vanity 
are selfish dispositions; for the proud man is too much 
occupied with his own admination of himself, and the 
vain man with admiration of himself proceeding from 
other men, to regard, with due attention, the claims of 
his neighbours. 

The Selfish Man thinks only of himself: hence he 
has no Consideration for others: no due care for their 
feelings, condition, and claims. This Virtue is required 
in all; there is a higher degree of it. Unselfishness; 
the disposition of a person who pays no regard to his 
own gratification when that of another person comes in 
competition with it. A still higher degree of such 
virtue is Self-devotion; the virtue of him who willingly 
incurs pain, danger, or death, to procure benefits for 
another. 

157 . There are some dispositions regarded as 
Virtues, which are conceived to go beyond the standard 
of common characters. Such virtues are called noble; 
and when elevated still higher in our thoughts, they 
are heroic, or heroical. Heroism generally implies great 
Fortitude or Courage, combined with Self-devotion. 
History is full of heroic acts; as that of Rcgulus, who 
refused to counsel his countrymen to peace, and returned 
to Carthage to die in tortures; that of Virginius, who 
stabbed his daughter to preserve her from dishonour; 
that of the elder Brutus, who, as judge, condemned his 
own sons to death; that of Lucilius, who saved the 
younger Brutus by offering himself to the pursuers as 
Brutus; that of Socrates, who preferred to receive death 
in obedience to the Laws of his country, though escape 
was oflfered him by his friends. The acts of Martyrs, 
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who died for the Truth, when they might have saved 
their lives by denying it, are heroical. 

158. The Moral Vocabulary of which we have 
taken a survey, the Collection of Terms describing 
Virtues and Vices, is used to express the judgments 
of mankind in general, respecting the Dispositions and 
Characters of men. The approval or disapproval im¬ 
plied in each Term is, for the most part „80 well-under¬ 
stood, that the mere use of the term pronounces a moral 
sentence on the subject to which it is applied. And the 
mural judgment of mankind, thus expressed in a re¬ 
cognized form, is very ellicacious in forming the moral 
sentiments of each person; and hence, in modifying the 
characters and affections of men. The Vocabulary 
of Virtues and Vices is a constant moral Lesson; per¬ 
petually operating to bring each man’s moral sentiments 
into agreement with the general judgment of men. 
Every man is tauglit, by the use of moral language, 
to admire Gratitude and Filial Love, to condemn Re¬ 
venge and Crnelty; and the like. 

For the most part, this Lesson agrees with the Lesson 
of true Morality, and points rightly to the Supreme Law 
of Human Action. This may be readily understood. 
For the Supremo Law of Iluniiin Action must be a 
Law in which all men, as men, sympathize (98). Hence 
the common moral judgment, of which we have been 
speaking, which is expressed and communicated by the 
moral language commonly in use among men, will, in 
general at least, conform to the Supreme Law. What 
are universally held as Virtues, must be dispositions in 
conformity with this Law. What arc universally 
reckoned Vices, must be wrong. 

And a man, in so far as he is taught and formed by 
the general judgment of men, thus conveyed in the 
language of tho Morality universally recognized, will be 
rightly taught. A man whose character contains what 
all men reckon Virtues, and is free from what are 
universally reckoned Vices, will be a good man. His 
affections and desires being thus regulated, he will tend 
to the possession of the Operative Moral Principles of 
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Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order; which we 
have stated as the Elements of the Supreme Law. 

159. To the doctrine, that the common judgment 
of mankind respecting Virtues and Vices agrees, gen&- 
rally, with true Morality; it may be objected, that 
there are dispositions which we reckon vicious; and 
which yet, in many ages and countries, have been 
esteemed laudable, as Eevenge. To this we reply, that 
men do not conceive themselves pronouncing the moral 
judgment of mankind when, under the influence of 
strong emotion, they speak of the satisfaction arising 
from llevenge, or appeal to the sympathy of other men 
alike moved. No Moralist, speaking calmly, and in the 
Name of Mankind, would say that boundless Eevenge 
is good and virtuous. So far as he could praise or 
defend the Disposition, it would be by identifying it 
with the Punishment of Wrong, that is, with Justice. 
Men speak of Eevenge as “a kind of wild Justice;” 
and approve it only so far as it partakes of the nature 
of Justice. And in like manner, all other dispositions 
are reckoned Virtues, even in the common judgment of 
mankind, only so far as they agree with, and partake of, 
the Cardinal Virtues, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, 
Purity, and Order. 


CUAPTER IV. 

MOEAL PEINCIPLES. 

160. By the help of our Ecason, wo frame Eules 
of Moral Action which are more or less partial expres¬ 
sions of the Supreme Eule (151). These Eules may be 
variously connected, so as to give, by comparison and 
reasoning, rise to other Eules, according to the varieties 
of the occasions and relations to which the Supreme 
Rule is to be applied. But such connexion and such 
reasoning must rest ultimately upon certain fundamental 
general Maxims or Eules which we may term Princi- 
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pies: just as in Geometry, the reasoning rests ultimately 
upon the Axioms and Definitions. In order, therefore, 
to establish and apply Moral Rules, we must state the 
Moral Principles which arc the foundation of such Rules. 

These Moral Principles, being the expression, or parts 
of the expression, of the Supreme Rule of Human 
Action, must coincide in effect with the Idea of Virtue 
or Goodness; and therefore with the Elements of this 
Idea, which, as wctave seen (125), are the Five Cardinal 
Virtues, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order. 
Our Moral Principles must express these Cardinal Points 
of the Supreme Rule. 

161. The term Principles is variously used. 
Springs of Action, as Affections, Desires, Dispositions, 
are often termed Principles of Action; especially when 
they operate in a steady and consistent manner. AVe 
put such stc.ody Principles in opposition to transient 
and casual Peelini/s, which may be inconsistent with 
themselves. Our Feelings may prompt us to be kind 
to one person, and harsh to another; but Benevolence, 
operating as a Principle, would make us kind to all. 
We have hitherto avoided speaking of “ Principles of 
Action in this sense;” and have called the Affections 
and Desires Springs of Action (24). Custom allows us 
to term Benevolence, and the other Cardinal Virtues, 
Moral Principles, when they operate in any man steadily 
and consistently, even though tliey be not expressed in 
words. But we must distinguish the term Principles, 
used in this sense, from the fundamental Maxims or 
Rules, the basis of other Rules, which we have also more 
especially called Moral Principles. AVe may call the 
former Operative Principles, the latter, Express Prin¬ 
ciples. The former are Principles of Action, the latter 
are Principles of Reason. 

In order that a man's Character should conform to 
the Supreme Rule, it is requisite that Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, should be in him 
Operative Principles. In order that he should express 
his Rules of Action so that they may be contemplated 
by the Reason, and communicated from one person to 
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another, it is requisite that he should arrive at Express 
Principles. 

162. Express Moral Principles must, as we have 
already said, be the expression of those Ideas which are 
the elements of the Supreme Rule. We have already 
been led to attempt to obtain such expressions, in speak¬ 
ing of these Moral Ideas. 

We have seen (118) that the Idea of Benevolence is, 
that of an Affection, which makes, man, as man, an 
object of love to us: and that wo may state it as a 
Moral Principle, that Man u to he loved as Man- We 
may term this the Principle of Humanity. 

We have seen ( 119 ) that the Idea of .Justice is, that of 
a Desire that, of external things, each person should have 
his own, without any preference of ourselves to others, 
or of one person to another. We may state this also as 
a Moral Principle, that Each Man is to have his own; 
and this we may term the Principle of Justice. 

We have seen (120) that the Idea of Truth (as a Car¬ 
dinal Virtue) is, the Idea of a Confonnity to a Universal 
Understanding among men, which is involved in the use 
of language, and according to which Understanding, 
e.'ich may depend upon the representations of the others. 
Hence we may state it as a Moral Principle, that We 
must conform to the Universal Understanding among 
men which the use of Language implies: and this we 
may call the Principle of Truth. 

Again, wo have seen (121) that the Idea of Purity im¬ 
plies the contemplation of mere Appetite and Desire, as 
the Lower Parts of our nature, which are to be governed 
by, and m<ade subservient to, the Moral Sentiments and 
Reason, the Higher Parts. We may state this as a 
moral Principle, that The Lower Parts of our Nature 
are to he governed hy, and suhservient to, the Higher. 
This is the Principle of Purity. 

Again, we have seen (122) tliat the Idea of Order im¬ 
plies a conformity, both to Positive Human Laws, as the 
necessary conditions of morality, and to special Moral 
Rules, as the expression of the Supreme Rule. We may 
therefore state it as a Moral Principle, that We must 
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obey positive Laws as the necessary Conditions of Mo~ 
rality; and this is the Principle of Order. 

103. These five Express Mor.nl Principles may be 
further unfolded; and the Conceptions by which we 
designate them, Humanity, Justice, Tiuth, Purity, and 
Order, may be further defined hereafter. But wo do 
not fully express the import of the Cardinal Virtues of 
Benevolence, Justice, .and the like, withost adding some 
further Principles to those which wo have mentioned. 
Benevolence must be strong, as well as general: vivid 
in its degree, as well as universal in its application. 
And the same is true of tlio other Affections riglitly 
directed. The Supremo Law must not only direct the 
Affections and Intentions to their proper objects, but 
must require steadiness and energy in them thus directed. 
The recognition of this condition of the Supreme Rule 
is shown in the place which Zeal, Energy, Earnestness, 
hold among the Virtues (1431. 1“ order to express 

this, wo may therefore state, as a Moral Principle, 
that The Affections and Intentions mast not only he 
riyfitly directed, hut energetic; and this we may gall 
the Principle of Earnestness. 

164. Again, it is not enough to give the character of 
virtue to our desires, that they are directed only to those 
objects which Justice assigns to us. Our desires arc not 
virtuous (though they are not necessarily vicious,) if they 
terminate in the objects themselves. The Supreme Law of 
Human Action requires us (117)to consider Moral Good as 
the objects to which all other objects are subordinate, and 
from which they derive their only moral value. We natu¬ 
rally desire external things, as wealth, power, honour, 
pleasures of the sense and of the imagination, the society 
of those we love, and the like, and wo originally desire 
these things for their own sake. But a more advanced 
Morality directs us to desire these things also as means to 
moral ends: for all these things, as means of moral action, 
moral restraint, and moral culture, may be made means to 
moral ends. And we may state this as a Moral Prin¬ 
ciple, that Things are to be sought universally, not only 
in subservience to moral rules, but as means to moral 
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ends; and this we may tcnn the Principle of Moral 
Purpose. 

]()5. To the Express Principles which we have 
thus stated, correspond Operative Principles of Bene¬ 
volence, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order, Earnestness, 
and Moral Purpose: these exist in each man’s cha¬ 
racter, in so far as the Express Principles above stated 
become his habitual guides and springs of action,—^in so 
far as these express the usual tendencies of his affections 
and purposes. In this sense, as Operative Principles, 
a man is also said to have a Spirit of Benevolence, of 
.Justice, .and the like. 

It may bo proper beroafter to state other Moral Prin¬ 
ciples, in addition to these seven: but these seven will 
enable us to lay down iliany Rules of Duty, which is 
the purpose for which we put them forw.ards. We must 
now speak of Duty; and in the first place, of the dis¬ 
tinction between Duty and Virtue. 


CllAlTEK V. 

DUTIES. 

160. We have already stated (91), that Virtue and 
Duty differ, as the Habit and the Act; as the internal 
Disposition, and the outward M.anifcstation. Acts do 
not necessarily prove the existence of the Dispositions to 
which they generally correspond. A man may frequently 
give relief to a person in distress, without btiing really 
compassionate; he may habitually perform wliat he has 
promised, without real integrity. Such is the case, for 
instance, when a man gives alms to avoid importunity; 
or pays his debts to escape disgrace. Acts do not even 
prove Habits; for an act may be solitary; like that of her 
Who paid a tradesman once to make him stare. 

But notwithstanding this. Acts of Duty are both the 
most natural operation of virtuous Dispositions, and the 
most effectual mode of forming virtuous Habits. Hence, 
Acts of Duty ate requisite, both as the manifestations 
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of Virtue, and as the means of becoming virtuous. The 
Virtues belong to a deeper part of our nature than the 
Duties, being the sources out of which our acts of Duty 
spring. But Duties are more capable of definite de- 
scripSon and determination than Virtue not exhibited 
in act; and hence Duties are the more especial subject 
of the Moralist’s^discussions. The Virtues are what we 
are; the Duties are what wo do. It is i^ore important 
what we are, than what we do; but it is more easy to 
speak of what we do, than of what we are; and more¬ 
over, what we are, gives rise to what we do; and what 
we do, shows what we arc. 

167. Duties, in their general form, coincide with 
Virtues. Justice is a Virtue; Justice is also a Duty. 
But they are generally conceived with this difference; 
that Virtue is more of an unconscious Disposition; 
Duty implies more of conscious Thought. Our Virtues 
exist and operate without our thinking about them; 
we perform an act of Duty, thinking thiit wo ought to 
do it. To think an act a Duty, is to think we ought 
to do it; it is to think it right; to think it conformable 
to the Supreme Rule of Human Action. 

To think an act'righf, is to think that there is a 
Reason for it, by which it is shown to bo conformable 
to the Supreme Rule. Such Reasons are given, when 
we show that Acts are conformable to the Moral Prin¬ 
ciples which have just been laid down ( 162 ); for these 
Principles express parts of the Supreme Rule. Hence, 
Rules of Duty are to be established by a reference to 
those Principles, as their Reasons. 

168. Virtue is a Habit of the Desires, Affections, 
and Will; Duty involves an operation of the Reason, 
by which the Desires, Affections, and Will, are directed 
and governed. By the frequent performance of such 
acts of direction and government, they become habitual, 
easy, familiar, and finally cease to be objects of con¬ 
sciousness ; and thus Duty becomes Virtue. 

169. We may make a further distinction between 
Duty and Virtue; indicating that we carry the notion 
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of Virtue further than that of Duty. We speak of 
Heroic Virttm, as wo have seen (157)« but never of 
Heroic Dutiee. Heroic Virtues are Virtues beyond the 
range of Duty. Duty implies Rules of Duty, but 
Heroic Virtue soars above Rules. 

170 . The act of conscious thought by which we 
recognize our Duties, turns our attention dpon ourselves 
as the objects., of the Moral Sentiments of Approbation 
and Cigpdemnation (155). The habit of regarding our¬ 
selves as worthy of Condemnation When we do wrong, 
and as consequently Jiable to Punishment, the conse¬ 
quence of deserved Condemnation, in a world in which 
the Supreme Law is really administered, is the Sense of 
Resjionsihility. This Habit of Thought is not explicitly 
recognized in our notio# of Virtue, but it forms part 
of our conception of Duty; and is often termed the 
Sense of Duty. 

171 . A further feature in our Conception of Duty 
is, that it includes the notion of Actions determined by 

^external Relations and Circumstances, as well as by 
internal Dispositions. Duties depend upon the social 
position of men, and other like cd^di^ioro. There are 
Duties of Parents and Childrfti, of Husbands and 
Wiv^, of Friends, of Noi^bours, of Magistrates, of 
Members of various Bodies and Professions. Men’s 
Virtues manifest themselves in various Acts of Duty, 
according to these conditions. The descriptions of 
Duties must include a reference to tliose varieties of 
circumstance and condition. There belong to each man 
the Duties of his Station. Our Duties, so far as, they 
regard our special Relations to particular persons, may 
be termed Relative Duties. 

172 . Men have legal • Obligations, as well as 
Duties, belonging to their Station. Some of these 
Obligations, though defined by different Rules and 
Limits in different ages and countries, are acknowledged 
and established in some form in all communities. Thus 
Children are everywhere under an Obligation to «bey 
their Parents; Parents to support and educate thdr 
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Children; Husband and Wife are under mutual Obli¬ 
gations to community of life and fortune; Master and 
Servant have Obligations of support and service; and 
the like. And positive Obligations of this kind, in 
some form, are necessary conditions of man’s domestic 
and social life: and the actions proceeding from such 
Obligations anj^ from the correlative Rights, make up 
a large portion of the series of actions of which human 
•activity consists. These actions, and the illations from 
which they proceed, like 'all parts of human life and 
being, belong to the sphere of Morality, and are sub¬ 
ject to Moral Rule. The several relations of domestic 
and social life, the Obligations and Rights of station, 
must have a moral character, as well as a mere legal 
existence. Hence these action||^nd relations must pro¬ 
ceed from those internal spring of action by which alone 
they can have a moral significance. They must be the 
result of Affections and habitual Dispositions; of Af¬ 
fections and Dispositions belonging to the special re¬ 
lations, domestic and social. And thus the Relative 
Duties recognise a snoral significance in the established 
Obligations o^ach Ration; and Relative Duties are 
necessary parts oPthfc Moral Laws, because established 
Obligations relative to auigestic and social conne^ons 
are necessary conditions of man’s existence. * 

This Maxim, that there is a Moral Significance in 
our Social ReIatioi|s, will often serve to point out our 
Duties. All acts relative to other men, in order to be 
moral, must proceed from an internal Spring of Affec¬ 
tion ; our Obligations, being what we ought to do, if 
the law be a reasonable law, are also Duties. But in 
order that they mayabe Duties, there must exist an 
Affection which is the natural Source of such acts; and 
this Affection is itself a Duty. 

173 . The Affections from which Duties thus pro¬ 
ceed, will be, for the most part, those Affections which 
naturally grow up in the bosoms of men, so far as they 
are influenced by the common moral judgments of man¬ 
kind f they will be Virtuous Affections, the Affections 
which belong to a good man (158). 

VOL. I. 
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Onr Duties are detennined b 7 the General N6tions 
of the Virtues on the one hand, and on the other, by 
the Social Belations, special Circumstances, Conditions, 
Rights and Obligations of men. 

So far as Duties depend on the Notions of the 
Virtues, they will admit of a Classification correspond¬ 
ing to that of the Virtues, already given. We shall 
have Duties of the Affections; Duties respecting Pro¬ 
perty and other Objects of Desire; Duties connected 
with Truth; Duties connected with the Bodily De¬ 
sires; Duties connected with Order. Each of these 
Classes contains Duties which may be distinguished 
according to the Social Relations with which they are 
concerned. 


ClIAlTEB VI. 

DUTIES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

174 . The Supreme Law of Human Action adopts 
and authorizes the Benevolent Affections, as a part of 
liunfiin nature which binds men together, and depends 
upon their common humanity. This wc have expressed, 
by laying down the Principle of Benevolence as one of 
our fundamental Moral Principles (l6a). But further; 
the Supreme Law requires that the Affections thus 
authorized be vivid, strong, and permanent. This we 
have expressed, by stating the Principle of Earnestness 
as one of our fundamental Moral Principles (IfiSj. Now 
the more general Benevolent Affections which bind men 
together cannot be vivid and strong, except the special 
Benevolent Affections, determined by family relations, 
and other external circumstances, be also vivid and 
strong. For the Affection of Universal Benevolence is 
only the expansion of the Love belonging to narrower 
circles of relation. The Affection of the most General 
Benevolence is expressed by saying that we love all men 
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as ottr Brothers. The heart loams to love, by its contact 
with its nearest objects of love, and by the occasions 
arising out of its intercourse with neighbouring men. 
If it do not begin its lesson of Duty in that school, it 
will never be able to apply it in a more comprehensive 
sphere. The Natural Affections arc the proper moral 
&hool of the Heart. The lessons of the benevolent 
affections are further inculcated by the general moral 
judgment of mankind; for the universal voice of man 
commends Gratitude, Family Affection, Compassion, 
and the like, as Virtues. Hence a good man, in his 
progress towards the sympathy with man as man, 
which is implied in the Supreme Rule, will be led to 
possess the Affections thus universally regarded as 
Virtues (158). Moreover, such- Affections are requisite 
to give to the obligations of Family, and the like, their 
moral significance. They arc therefore Duties (172). 

lienee the special kinds of benevolent Affection, Gra¬ 
titude, Compassion, Reverence for Superiors, Filial Af¬ 
fection, Parental Affection, Conjugal Affection, Fratomiil 
Affection, arc .all Duties. They are Affections in which 
all men sympathize. They are Natural Affections. 
Those who have them not, arc universally condemned as 
without natural affection. Such men have not found 
.admission into the Moral School of the Heart. They 
have not made the first steps towards that Universal 
Benevolence, which is a Fundamental Moral Principle. 
Such men must be destitute of that warmth of right 
affections which tho Principle of Earnestness requires. 
Such men ciinnot give to the Obligations of their Station 
that Moral significance which Morality requires. 

We will consider this further, with regard to the 
above kinds of Affection in particular. 

175 . Gratitude to Benefactors is a Duty of the 
Affections. To render advantage for advantage, is often 
a matter’of mutual contract; to render good-will for 
good-will, is tho Duty which gives a Moral Significance 
to the Obligations of such contracts (172). Gratitude, 
that is. Good-will in return for benefits conferred with 
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f ood-will, is a natural feeling, and is universally ac- 
nowledged as a Virtue. He, therefore, who does not 
feel this, has made little advance in the natural progress 
of the benevolent affections; he is little influenced by 
the sympathy of men in favour of Virtue. The un¬ 
grateful man disregards one of the most manifest lessons 
of morality; that in which the common understanding 
of mankind apprehends mutual good-will, as the proper 
signification of good offices, given and received. He 
violates this understanding; and is necessarily looked 
upon with repugnance and alarm, as one on whom the 
common ties of Humanity have no hold. He trans¬ 
gresses a Rule which all men can and must sympathize 
in approving; and which draws men together by the 
common recognition of the significance of external re¬ 
lations. Thus he is a violator of a Duty. 

Hence, Gratitude is a Duty of the Aflbetions. A 
man who is devoid of gratitude cannot be a good man. 
And tho Aflection of gratitude, which is thus a Duty, 
will tend to express itself in acts. But no special acts 
are directed by this Rule of Duty. Gratitude is one 
Rule for the Affections, but the Rules of Action must 
be governed by tho consideration of all the Rules of the 
Affections, and all the Moral Principles. The actions 
which gratitude prompts may be prohibited by other 
Rules of Duty, derived from the Principle of Benevolence 
in other bearings, or from tho principles of Justice, 
Truth, Purity, and Order, and their combinations. 

17fl. Reverence for Superiors is a Duty. Reve¬ 
rence is a Benevolent Affection, which assumes in its 
object Superiority of Condition to ourselves, combined 
with Justice and Goodness. Obedience to Law and 
Authority are Obligations ; and these Obligations, like 
all others, have a Moral Significance (172), when the 
Law is just and the Authority rightful. They require 
in the Inferior Party, a Spirit of Obedience (165^; an 
Obedience of tho Heart. When the person, thus invested 
with Authority, is also invested with Goodness, the 
heart joins, and ought to join, with its Obedience, the 
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Love which belongs to Virtue (91). And thus, this 
union of the Spirit of Obedience and Love, lleverence 
for Superiors, is a Duty. 

This Sentipient is fostered by a sympathy with the 
natural feelings, and with the common moral judgments 
of mankind, expressed by* means of terms implying 
Virtue and Vice. That Eevcrence for Superiors is a 
natural feeling, we see in the willing submission with 
which, in all ages and countries. Superiors have been 
treated by their inferiors ; and in the cordial submission 
rendered to Laws. Man has, among his natural feelings, 
a Keverence for Something better, wiser, more stable, 
more permanent than himself. lie reiidily believes in 
the existence of something of this nature; and has, in 
his mind, a ready Sentiment of deferential Eegard for 
it. And this feeling is fostered by the general sympathy 
of men. The common moral judgment of mankind 
appears in the commendation bestowed upon such dis¬ 
positions. Disloyalty to the Sovereign, Disobedience to 
Authority, Sedition, Treason, Eebellion, are, in them¬ 
selves, looked upon with feelings of Dislike and Indig¬ 
nation. If a person does not participate in these feelings, 
he is not likely to possess Benevolent Affections at all. 
If he have no sympathy with these emotions, his Af¬ 
fections cannot be conformable to that Supreme Law, in 
which all me», as men, sympathize. If Goodness and 
Justice, joined with Superiority of condition, are not 
regarded by a man with Eeverence, ho has not that 
feeling towards Goodness and Justice by which virtuous 
men are bound together. A participation in this feeling 
belongs to a good man. And this feeling is requisite to 
invest with a moral significance the obligation of Obe¬ 
dience to the governing authorities of the State. For such 
Obedience must be a Duty, as well as an Obligation, 
in order that it may have a moral character. But if 
Obedience be a Duty, Eeverence, the Obedience of the 
heart, which is the internal spring of external obedience, 
must also be a Duty. And this Eeverence, being a 
part of the natural feelings of a good man, and a necessary 
oondition of the Duties of Obedience, is itself a Duty. 
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If it Ite said, that in the actual constitution of the 
world, it may happen that Superiority of social condition 
is not joined with goodness and justice, and that thus 
tliis affection has no proper place; we reply, that how¬ 
ever this may be the case in particular instances, human 
government is requisite as a general condition of mo¬ 
rality, and especially as a condition of justice and order. 
The Governoi;^ of Society are therefore, so far as this 
condition requires, the representatives of Justice and 
Order; and reverence to them, under this aspect, is still 
a general Duty. A Reverence for Superiors and Go¬ 
vernors, as the representatives and cardinal jioints of 
justice and order, is requisite, to give a moral significance 
to the structure of human society. " Reverence in in¬ 
feriors, and Benevolence in superiors, are tics of affection 
which alone can hind together a community in which 
there are superiors and inferiors, so .as to give them 
moral relations. And in every community, those who 
are, by its constitution and nature, the depositaries and 
sources of law and government, must be looked upon as 
su])criors, and are, in tb.at capacity, proper objects of 
reverence. 

177- Filial Affection, the Affection of the Child 
towards the P.arcnt, is a Duty of the Affections. The 
Supreme Law of our n.ature requires us to possess the 
O])orative Principle of Benevolence; but it is unlikely 
that we shall possess this Principle, if wo do not possess 
those benevolent affections which are the most natural 
and univers,al; which are commended to us and urged 
upon us by the sympathy and common judgment of 
mankind; .and for which there arc strong and manifest 
reasons. Filial Affection is ])rcssed txpon us in all these 
ways. It is a natural and universal affection among 
men, failing to show itself only under very peculiar 
circumstances. It is everywhere regarded as a Virtue. 
A child wanting in love toward his piircnt, is looked 
upon with abhorrence, as an unnatural child. And 
this affection is supported by the strong and evident 
reasons, of its being agreeable to the Duties of Grati¬ 
tude and Reverence. For, in the common course »f 
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events, children receive from their parents ’far more 
kindness, and far greater benefits, than from any olher 
persons. - And the sentiment of deferential regard and 
conseions dependence, which is natural to man, and 
for which he naturally assumes in his thoughts, as an 
object, a j)erson wiser and better than himself; is, by 
the natural condition of man, directed, in the first jilace, 
towards the Parents. The child, who Icftrus from them 
his lessons of what is good and wise; who sees and 
feels himself to be dependent upon them, and weak and 
ignorant in comii.arison of them; sees in them tlie 
necessary and proper objects of Ueverence. This Semti- 
ment gives a Moral Signifieanco to the Family lielation. 
Such an aifection in the child towards the Parent, com¬ 
bined with Parental Affection on the other part, are 
ties of affection which must exist, in order tliat the 
Members of the F.unily may have moral relations to 
each other, such as correspond to the obligation of 
obedience in the child, and support and care m tin- 
parent. If this Affection bo not a Duty, there is no 
Duty on the part of the child; for Duty extends to 
the Springs of Actiotf, and therefore to the Affections. 
Hence Filial Aftection is a necessary portion of the 
Benevolent Affections which a good man must pos.sess; 
and being conformable to the Duties of Gratitude and 
Keverence for Superiors, and essential to the existence 
of h'ilial Duty, it is itself a Duty. 

This Affection tends to govern the Actions. L'nder 
the influence of Filial Affection, Obedience to Parents 
tends to become an Obedience of Love. Such an 
obedience is not merely a submission of our wi.slies and 
desires to those of others; but an identification of our 
wishes and desires with those of the persons whom we 
love and obey. Wo wish what they wish. Our m- 
tentions anticipate their commands. The pleasure of 
giving them pleasure, is a more powerful Spring of 
Action, than any pleasures obtained in opposition to 
their wishes. 

17f5. The Duty of Parental Affectum is shown 
on the like grounds. This Affection is a neco^sar_v 
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portion of our benevolent affections. It is natural and 
universal; and commended by the common judgment 
of mankind, who loudly condemn an unnatural Parent. 
If a person do not feel an affection thus urged upon 
liini, the Operative Principle of Benevolence must be 
entirely wanting in him, or greatly defective. Such 
an affection is requisite to give a moral significance to 
the Family relation. The Obligation of Support and 
Caro on the part of the Parents, is necessary for the 
j)reservation and wellbeing of the Child. These good 
otfices are generally secured by the impulse of a strong 
and almost universal affection, supported by the general 
sympathy of mankind. This Affection contains the 
moral significance of the Obligations of the parent; and 
constitutes the tie by which the parent and child have 
a moral relation to each other. If this Affection be 
not a Duty, there is no Duty on the part of the Parent; 
for Duty r^ards the Affections. Thus the Parental 
Affection is a part of the Benevolent Affections which 
a good man must necessarily possess; and inasmuch as 
it IS the natural Security for the most essential Obliga¬ 
tions of man, and requisite to the existence of Parental 
Duty, it is a Duty. 

179 . Conjugal Affection is, in a like manner, a 
Duty. This affection produces the marriage union, or 
grows out of it, where it is not repressed by adverse 
feelings. It is supported by the sympathy and appro¬ 
bation of mankind; for all admire and praise a husband 
and wife, so far as they arc bound together by a strong 
and steady mutual affection. It is this affection which 
alone gives moral significance to the legal union. With¬ 
out the supposition of this tie of afiectioii, there can be 
no moral relation between the two; no Duties, no 
Moral Claims; for duties and moral claims belong to 
the affections. Moreover, the married condition in¬ 
volves a Promise of such affection; and therefore the 
want of the affection, in that condition, implies a 
breach of promise, as well as a coldness of heart; and 
violates the Principle of Truth, as well as the Principle 
of Benevolence. Thus, the Conjugal Affection is a part 
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of the benevolent affections which a married person must 
possess, in order to bo good; and being required by the 
Principle of Truth, and essential to the existence of 
Conjugal Duty, it is itself a Duty. 

180. Fraternal Affection is a Duty. Such an 
affection is natural; it readily grows up under the 
usual circumstances of Family intercourse. Not to 
have this affection, implies a want of th.^t warmtli and 
tenderness of hea.rt, out of which Family Affections 
are unfolded by the conditions of the Family. If a 
man is w’anting iu this disposition, we conceive tliat 
his Benevolence, in its more comprehensive bearings, 
will be feeble and cold. If he do not love his brother, 
ho is little likely to love a stranger. This affection gives 
a moral significance to the mutual good offices which a 
Family requires and gives rise to. These good offices 
between brethren cannot be Duties, except the affection 
which prompts them be a Duty. And thus Fraternal 
Affection is a part of the Benevolent Affeftions which 
a good man must possess; and being essential to the 
existence of Fraternal Duties, is itself a Duty. 

181. The Lorn of our Fellow-citizens is a Duty. 
This is a Fraternal Affection of a wider kind. A 
Community, a Tribe, a Nation, may bo considered as 
a wider Family. The benevolent affections fasten 
themselves upon that part of mankind with whom we 
principally converse, and with whom we share many 
common influences. A common descent, a common 
history, a common language, common manners, common 
laws, draw fellow-citizens together, as, in a narrower 
way, the* habits and common conditions of a family 
draw together the members of the family. And the 
mutual services and knowledge of each other, thus 
produced, tend to generate a mutual affection. This 
Affection gives a moral significance to all mutual 
Services; for the mutual ^rviccs of Fellow-citizens 
cannot he Duties, except their mutual Good-will be 
a Duty. And thus a Love towards his Fellow-citizens 
is part of the Benevolent Affections which a good man 
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will necessarily ])ossess; and being nece-^isary to the 
existence of social and civil Duties, it is itself a Duty. 

182. In the .‘•arae manner, it is seen that we have 
Duties of Benevolent Affection towards all persons who 
are connected with us by any less coinprchensive social 
relation*; .as to our Servants, our Masters, onr De- 
]>emlents, our Employers, and the like. 

18;3. A puty of the stime kind exists towiirds the 
whole human race. There is a Duty of Unieersnl 
liencroleym which wo ought to bear to men as men. 
Wo have already (118) stated, th.at in considering the 
conditions of the Supreme Law of Human Action, we 
are led to the Idea of absolute and Dniversiil Bene¬ 
volence, as a part of that which the Law must include. 
And wc have stated the express Principle which repre- 
s('ntb this Idea (1()2), that wo must love man as man. 
This Principle now comes before ns as an expression of 
a Duty. In taking this view of it, wc imply that the 
Principle isfcquisite to give a moral signific.anco to our 
social relations; for this has been noted as a ch.aracter 
of Duties ( 172 ). This ch.aracter will now bo seen to 
belong to the Affection of Universal Benevolence to¬ 
wards m.an as man. Wc have Duties to all men: 
Duties of Justice and Truth are to be pcrfornicd towards 
all men. But these Duties cannot be performed as 
Duties, except they proceed from an internal Spring of 
Action. They must be the results of Affection. And 
thus an Affection towards all men, being essenti.al to 
the existence of all other duties tow.ards them, is itself 
a Duty. 

184. As our love of the members of the same 
family, or of the s.aino community, is unfolded by our 
being led to see and feel what their n.ature has in com¬ 
mon with ours; so our love of mankind in general is 
unfolded, by our being led to see and feel tli.at they 
h.ive a human nature, which is idcntic.il with our own. 
We arc hy degrees led to look upon them as Members 
of the same Race; as Children, along with ourselves, 
of the (jreat human Family. And thus, we love them 
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with an extension of the love which wo bestow upon 
our brothers. Wo look upon all Mankind as our 
Brothers. 

] 8;"). But this Duty of the Love of Mankind goes 
further. We eonio to feel a love for all mankind, of 
whicli we have spoken, by having brought before our 
thoughts, the common human nature which they share 
with us. But there is a kind of love»wliich W(; far 
more readily feel for those who offer tliomsclvcs to our 
notice, as under the infliction of p.ain or grief. There 
is (13,')) a natural impulse of Compasswn, which draws, 
to such persons, our benevolent regard; and whieli 
prom])ts us to do them good offices by wliich their 
distress may be relieved. This compassion for tlio 
Afflicted, merely as afflicted, is a feeling whieh the 
whole human race sympathize in, and which is by all 
commended and loved. It thus naturally exists, among 
the benevolent affections, which arc unfolded in a man’s 
bosom, as he becomes more and more fully possessed of 
those Operative Moral Principles which belong to the 
Supreme Rule of Human Action, and in which man, 
as man, universally sympathizes. And the Acts which 
proceed from this affection of Compassion, are part of 
that course of action, which the Supreme Rule, drawing 
together all men, in virtue of that which belongs to a,ll, 
directs and enjoins. Hence, Acts of Compassion are 
what men ought to do. They arc Duties. But these 
acts cannot be Duties, except the Affection from which 
they proceed is a Duty. And thus Compassion, which, 
as we have seen, is a part of the benevolent affections 
])ossessed by a good man, being essential to the Duties 
of Charity, is itself a Duty. 

180. And thus, wo have established as Duties, 
the Affections of Gratitude, Reverence for Superiors, 
Filial, Parental, Conjugal, and Fraternal Affection, the 
Love of our Fellow-citizens, and the Love of Man .is 
man, and Compassion. 

But in some cases other Duties may interfere with 
these. Gratitude, Family Affection, Patriotism, may 
if blindly followed, prompt acts which arc unjust or 
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otherwise immoral. • The course which Duty in such 
cases directs must be determined by further considera¬ 
tion ; particularly considering what is the exact mean¬ 
ing of Jmtke in such cases. This question of Duties 
apparently interfering will be resumed hereafter. 

187. Other questions respecting the Duties of the 
Affections offer themselves when wo take into account 
the irascible er resentful as well as the benevolent 
affections. The irascible affections act as a defence 
against harm or wrong, as we have already said (137): 
and so acting, have their moral value. But in them¬ 
selves they are opposed to Benevolence, and are never 
to be indulged on their own account. All forms of 
Anger so operating are to be repressed and subdued. 
Thus Passion (in this special sen.se). Peevishness, Cap¬ 
tiousness, Obstinacy in rejecting explanation of offenses 
which we have taken, are all vicious tempers; and acts, 
internal or external, which belong to such tempers, are 
violations of Duty; or rather, they imply a neglect of 
that Duty of the Moral Culture of the Affections of 
which wo shall speak in the next chapter. 

180.. But Resentment when it appears as Indig¬ 
nation agajnst wrong .and vice has, as we have said, a 
moral vsdue. Such aflfcctions, rightly directed and con¬ 
trolled, tend to repress injustice, fraud, cruelty, foulness, 
disorder among men, and thus, tend to bind together 
the members of human society which would be sepa¬ 
rated and put in a state of mutual repugnance and 
conflict by such vices and wrongs. So directed and 
controlled. Resentment against wrong in "general, that 
is. Virtuous Indign.ation, has the character of a Duty. 
But the degree in which this Sentiment may be pro¬ 
nounced to be required by Duty, must depend both 
upon the energy of the Aft'ections which belong to each 
jiarticular character, and upon the stage of culture 
where the affections have attained. 

189. But when the wrong which excites our re¬ 
sentment and indignation is something done to our- 
^selves, or to those nearly connected with us by affection, 
we are very liable to take an exaggerated view of the 
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amount of the wrong, through the partiality of self-love 
and the disposition of mental vision which anger pro¬ 
duces. Now all indignation or resentment,, on account 
of wrong done to ourselves, goes beyond the limits of 
Duty, when it is more than an impartial and calm 
person, judging on moral grounds, would feel. We 
may naturally feel more resentment for our own wrongs 
than for those of others; but this is right, only because 
we see our own wrongs more clearly, not because we 
may think our own rights more valuable than those of 
others. 

190. There is no Duty of keeping alive the senti¬ 
ment of indignation or resentment against a person for 
a particular wrong done ns. On the contrary, as our 
resentment against wrong done to ourselves is commonly 
more lively than on mere general grounds it would be 
for like acts, it is our Duty to tamo down this feeling, 
as soon as possible, to that measure which an impartial 
person would feel. That is: we ought to forgive in¬ 
juries so far as they concern ourselves. 

191. Moreover the resentment which we feel for 
wrong done to any one ought not to dxtiqgUish tho 
affection of general Benevolence, which, ^ We have 
said, it is our Duty to feci towards all men, beforoxwe 
come to consider whether or not they have done ns 
wrong. The indignation which we feel against persons 
for the evil they have done, may diminish our love for 
them; but still we have to recollect that they are men, 
and to love them as men, with such affection as our 
indignation-^ the evil done by them allows us to feel; 
which indignation, as we have said, ought not to be the 
stronger because the evil is done to Mrselves. And 
so far as this, even reason teaches us to love our ene¬ 
mies*. 

192. And further it is to be considered that our 
benevolence towards men must regard their moral as 
well as their material advantage. We must grieve for 
their vices, as well as for their external sufferings. And 

* See Butler, Sermon IX. 


VOL. I. 
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therefore their injustice, ingratitude, cruelty, and ^he 
like, arc proper objects of compassion as well as of 
anger. And this feeling also prevents our indignation 
against vice from extinguishing our love of men who are 
vicious. 

19.3. Since our resentment against wrong done to 
us must be thus limited, moderated, and modified, in 
order that it n«iy be virtuous, it is plain that aU mere 
Revenge (1.38), which regards the pain inflicted as an 
end, and not as a means to inor.al good, is vicious. Acts 
of vengeance, Retaliation of evil for evil, even vindi¬ 
cative intentions, .arc violations of Duty. 

194. The Duty of Forgiveness of Injuries (IPO) 
has been often denied; and the Right, and even the 
Duty of Retaliation has been held in many ages and 
countries. 'I'o see .and to feel tlic Duty of Forgiveness 
of Injuries, implies, no doubt, a considerable degree of 
moral culture. But the personal Right of Retaliation 
for wrongs done to us can only be conceived as belong¬ 
ing to a rude, stormy, and b.arb.arous stage of social 
progress. With regard to wrongs from which we are 
not protected by the law, but which we think ought 
not to pass unpunished, the infliction of punishment by 
deeds of .violence from priviite hands, is inconsistent 
with any order in society; for there can be no order if 
violence be not suppressed. Nor could such retaliation, 
if tolerated by law or custom in particular c<ase8, answer 
its purpose: for the wrongdoer may be victorious in 
the personal conflict ; besides which, the person seeking 
such redress makes himself or his friends the judges in 
his own case. And any attempts to give fairness to 
the personal CMiflict by excluding fr.aud, secrecy, and 
inequality, would make its result still more accidental 
and irrelevant with regard to the justice of the case. 
Where such personal conflict resulting from wrong 
alleged is practised, (as in the case of Duelling) the 
persons concerned, so far as they desire to hurt each 
other, are impelled by a resentment altogether immoral 
in its course and limits. It may be that they have no 
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such desire, and arc rather merely obeying and perpe¬ 
tuating a barbarous and immoral custom: but in doing 
this they are violating another Duty;—that of pre¬ 
serving and promoting their own moral culture and 
that of the society in which they live. 


Chapter VII. 

OF THE MORAL CULTURE OF THE 
AFFECTIONS AS A DUTY. 

195. It has been shown that Gratitude to Bene¬ 
factors, Reverence to Superiors, Compassion to the 
AflSicted, are Duties; as also arc Filial, Parental, Con¬ 
jugal, and Fraternal Affection, the Love of our Fellow- 
citizens, and the Universal Benevolence which embraces 
all men as men. These Aficctions we ought to possess. 
Such Affections therefore we ought to acquire. AVe 
ought to foster, cherish, cultivate them. We ought to 
establish these Affections in our Minds; to direct our 
Affections by these Forms of Duty. We ought to form 
our character in such a way that these Benevolent 
Affections shall belong to it. 

To this doctrine, it may be objected, that we have 
not the power of doing what we are thus enjoined to do. 
It may be said, that we have not the power of gene¬ 
rating or directing our Affections, and of forming our 
own character. It may be urged, that we cannot love 
a jiarticular person, or love under particular circum¬ 
stance.*, and with a particular kind -ftf love, merely 
because we will to do so. Love, it may be said, cannot 
be thus compelled by command. Character cannot be 
thus formed by Rule. 

But wo reply, that the objection, thus stated, involves 
much too large an assertion. It is very far from being 
true, that we have no power over our own affections or 
our own character. The universal voice of mankind 
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recognizes the existence of such a power, by the con¬ 
demnation wliich it awards to the want of the afiections 
above mentioned. If. a child do not love his parent, a 
father or a mother their child, a brother his brother; 
all men join in condemning the person thus destitute of 
natural affection. He offends agtinst .the common 
nature of man. And in like manner, all men look with 
repugnance and^, disapprobation upon the ungrateful or 
pitiless man. All men blame him who is irreverent 
towards a just and good Master. These, and the like 
moral judgments of mankind, imply that a man's af¬ 
fections are, in some way, his own act. The affections 
are thus declared to be part of that internal action for 
which he is responsible. He is a proper subject of praise 
or blame for what he feels; and so far, his feding is his 
doing. 

196. And we can perceive that we have, in various 
ways, power over our feelings. Ev(!n immediately, by 
the power which we possess of directing our train of 
thoughts, we can foster or repress an affection. We can 
call before our minds, and dwell upon, those features of 
character and situation, which tend to impress on our 
minds one Sentiment or another. We can, for instance, 
think on all that our-parents have done and suffered for 
us, and can thus move our hearts to a love of them. 
And above all, the recollection that affections are natural 
and right, will fix and promote them. We shall con¬ 
stantly approximate to those benevolent affections, which 
we constantly regard as recommended by the universal 
sympathy of mankind, and as conformable to the su¬ 
preme law of our being. While, on the other hand, 
coldness and hardness of heart,—still more, malevolence 
or perversely diricted affection,—perpetually dwelt upon 
in our thoughts, as feelings which estrange ns from our 
kind, make us a natural object of their abhorrence, and 
violate the very essence of our nature,—will be, by this 
means, repressed and extinguished. 

J I7. The course of thought by which the virtuous 
ns^are promoted, may sometimes be traced, in 
the progress of special Conceptions, and in the signifi- 
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cance of the terms by which they are denoted. Thus 
the clear apprehension of a common internal nature in, 
all men, which suggests the use of the term Humanity 
to designate this, common nature, leads, further, to the 
benevolent affection towards man as man; which af¬ 
fection is also teftned Humanity. Thus, the appre¬ 
hension of objective Humanity tends to promote sub¬ 
jective Humanity ( 126 ). We shall hereafter consider 
the progress by which some Conceptions of this kind 
have arrived at clearness and comprehensiveness of sig¬ 
nification. We shall thus be led to see some of the 
steps by which the alFections are cultivated. 

198. Moreover, the Benevolent Affections impel 
us to endeavour to do good to the objects of them. We 
wish to promote the wellbeing of those whom we love. 
This their wellbeing thus becomes the object of our 
desires and intentions. But the conception of the Well¬ 
being of other persons, which we thus place before us as 
our object, may be variously modified and transformed 
by the operations of our thoughts. We may conceive 
it as merely their Pleasure, or as their Interest, or as 
their Happiness. And as some of these are truer and 
more moral views of Wellbeing than others, we may, by 
the exorcise of our Faculties, advance from those views 
which are false and wrong, to those which are true and 
right. This possession of true conceptions of the ends 
to which our benevolent affections must direct us, is a 
part of our character: and this, depending upon our own 
course of thought, is in a great measure in our own power. 

199. The exercise of thought and rcfigction may 
produce a moral culture with regard to the irascible as 
well as the benevolent affections. There are many 
trains of thought, for instance, which me may, for this 
purpose, call to mind, when we are disposed to anger 
against persons whom wo suppose to have injured or 
slighted us. We may consider that we are prone to 
exaggerate, in our thoughts, offenses against ourselves*:— 

• Butler, Serm. ix. Upon Forgiveness of Injuries. “ WSbout 
hearing particulars I take upon myself to assure all psponl Vho 
think they have received indignities or injurious treatment, that 
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that anger is a false medium through which we see 
characters and actions as worse than they really are;— 
tlijit to get rid of such exaggeration, distortion, and 
falsehood is required of us, not so much by meekness 
and humility as by common sense and love of truth :— 
that men arc not naturally malevolent without some 
object to gain, so that the original offense to us did not 
arise from pure illwill to us:—to which wo may add 
those reflections which strengthen our benevolent af¬ 
fections towards men, and thus subdue or moderate our 
anger:—the habitual recollection of our common nature: 
—the reflection that injustice, ingratitude, cruelty, are 
subjects of compassion as well as of anger ; and the 
like. 

200. And besides this direct operation of thought 
upon the affections, there are many circumstances and 
conditions which have an influence in tlic formation of 
our character ; and which, being in our power, put the 
formation of our character in some degree also in our 
power. As we have already said. Acts of Duty generate 
Virtues: and our acts depend upon our will. We can, 
by directing our Acts, form our Habits; and Habits of 
cxtern.al action e.itend their influence to the internal 
feelings. Each link of this chain may be in some degree 
loose ; and yet the whole will exert a constant pressure 
upon the character, drawing it towards the line of Duty. 
The Acts of Duty may bo imperfectly done; the good 
Habits may be imjierfcctly fonned; the internal Feelings 
may imperfectly correspond to the I labits; but yet, by 
the steady performance of Acts of Duty, the cultivation 
of a virtuous character is perpetually promoted. 

201. It may bo objected, that when wo have done 
all that is possible in the formation of our character, 
still there will remain in it much of good and evil, the 
result of our original native qualities which we cannot 
alter, and of external circumstances over which we have 
no control; and thus, that our character and disposition 

they may depend upon it, as in a manner certain, that the offense 
is not so great as they themselves imagine.” And see the rest of 
the Sermon. 
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is not in our own power. To this we reply, that, as we 
have before said, our ch.aracter and disposition is in our 
own power, so far as to be a subject of praise or blame. 
For if praise and blame are not applied to character 
and disposition, to what can they be .applied? We are 
endeavouring to define those dispositions which are the 
proper objects of approbation. An opponent, whose 
objections imply that nothing is a properpbject of appro¬ 
bation or disapprobatrtin, has no common ground with 
us; and with him, therefore, it is useless to reason. 
But further; when it is said that there will remain in 
our character much that is good and evil, the result of 
its native elements, even when we have done .all th.at is 
possible to repress the evil, and promote the good; we 
reply, that wo never can be said to have done all that 
is possible, in the improvement of our char.actcr. So 
long as life continues, thoughts of lluty, and acts of 
Duty, by which our internal being may be improved, 
are possible: and so long, therefore, we arc responsible 
for not labouring to remove the evil wliich remains, 
and to forward the good. 

202. We thus sec, that as there are certain Affec¬ 
tions which are Duties, so is it in our power to foster 
and cherish those affections; to fcfrm and improve our 
character, so that those dispositions shall make a part 
of it; and to continue this course of self-improvement to 
the end of our lives. Tliis course may be termed our 
Self-cultivation, or Moral Culture; and the effect which 
it produces upon our character is our Moral Progress. 
'Phis Progress is carried on, as we Have seen, by giving 
earnestness and vividness to our Moral Affections, gene¬ 
rality and clearness to the conceptions by which such 
affections arc regulated, steadiness to our habits of Moral 
Action. It also requires us to give consistency to our 
Rules of Duty; and generally, to give consistency, com¬ 
prehensiveness, and completeness, to the whole of our 
intellectual and moral being. 

20.3. Our Moral Culture and Moral Progress can 
never be terminated in our lifetime: for we can never 
re.ach a condition in which there is no possibility of 
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giving more earnestness and vividness to our moral 
affections, more generality and clearness to our concep¬ 
tions of moral objects, more steadiness to our moral 
habits. The formation of a human character is never 
ended. There will always be some part of it which 
does not fully conform to Virtue. It will always be 
possible to go further in these respects. The Supreme 
Law of our B^ing, by which we are directed to Duty 
and Virtue, is not satisfied, except the whole of our 
Being conform to it. lienee this Law demands a 
perpetual Moral Progress ; and such a perpetual Moral 
Progress is necessary, in consequence of other changes 
also. New persons, new objects, are constantly presented 
to us: new thoughts, new views of ends and means, 
constantly arise in the mind. And as these arise, the 
feelings which they occasion, ought constantly to be 
conformed to the Supreme Law. The Afifections must 
constantly expand and modify themselves, according to 
these developements of the mind, so as to remain in 
harmony with the Moral Ideas. The current of thought 
is constantly flowing, and constantly receiving accessions 
from fresh rills, put in motion by the course of the outer 
world. It thus becomes constantly wider and deeper 
through life, except when it is narrowed and constrained 
by external obstacles. The whole of this current of 
thought must be tinged by the virtuous affections ; and 
there must, therefore, be a constantly flowing source of 
moral goodness to preserve the moral colour of the 
stream. As there is, in the head, a fountain of per¬ 
petual internal change; there must be, in the heart, a 
fountain which shall give to every change a character of 
good. 

. 204. Thus there is a Duty of Moral Self-culture, 
which can never be interrupted nor terminated. With 
reference to that part of Morfility of which we are now 
speaking, this is the Duty of the Culture of the Af¬ 
fections. It is our duty constantly to cultivate the 
Affections which have been described as Duties; Gra¬ 
titude; Compassion; Reverence; Family Love; the 
Love of our Fellow-countrymen; the Love of our 
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Fellow-men; the Suppression of Violent or Obstinate 
Anger, Peevishness, Captiousness; the Forgiveness of 
Injuries; Good-will, even to those who injure and 
slight us. This Culture of the benevolent aHections is 
a Duty which never stops nor ends. 

20.5. Further; the Duty of thus cultivating these 
Affections includes the Duty of possessing such af¬ 
fections ; and may often, in our consideration, take the 
place of the Duties which we have mentioned. The 
Duty of cultivating Gratitude and Compassion includes 
the Duty of feeling Gratitude and Compassion. That 
we are to cultivate such Affections, is a reason for feeling 
them, which is added to the other reasons, but which 
includes them all. We are to feel Gratitude and Com¬ 
passion, because it is right: we are to cultivate them, 
because it is right to feel them; but we cultivate them 
by feeling them. The Duty of Self-culture enjoins upon 
us the same feelings which the Duty of Gratitude and 
the Duty of Compassion enjoined before. 

206. The constant and interminable moral culture 
of the Affections wliich is thus a Duty, and includes the 
other Duties of the Affections, may suffer interruption 
and reverse. The progress at which such culture aims, 
is thwarted by every act which is morally wrong. The 
moral progress of our affections is interrupted by every 
malicious act, by every feeling of malice, by the want 
of love on occasions when the circumstances and re¬ 
lations of our position call for it. Our moral progress 
is reverted when such malice, or such coldness of heart, 
becomes habitual. The transgression of moral precepts, 
whether they regard external acts, or internal springs of 
action, is a suspension, and may be a termination, of 
our moral progress. And this effect of transgression, as 
being a contradiction of our moral culture, adds greatly 
to the importance of its moral aspect. 

207 . We may further add, that in this aspect of 
transgressions of Duty, that they interrupt or undo 
our moral progress, we have the aspect of them which 
most determines their moral weight; so that those 
transgressions are considered most grave, which most 
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interrupt our moral progress. As tlio interruption or 
inversion of this progress becomes more decided, the 
transgression becomes more grievous- This subject will 
be pursued after^vards. 

Wo may likewise remark, as a point which will be 
hereafter pursued; that Moral Progress, the Supreme 
Law of our nature, must necessarily be the way to 
Hapjtiness, tlie Supreme Object of our nature. 

208. It may perhaps appear to some that there is 
nothing gained in Morality by the view just presented; 
since the Duty of Moral Culture is identical with other 
Duties already spoken of. But this is not so. By pre¬ 
senting to our minds the Conception of Moral Culture, 
our Duties often assume a different aspect from that 
which they have when considered separately; and we 
arc able to establish llules of Action, of a wider and 
completer kind than those to which the contemplation 
of more partial Duties would load. For instance, the 
Duty of Compassion assumes a new and larger aspect, 
when we consider every compassionate act and com¬ 
passionate feeling to bo not only a relative Duty towards 
the distressed object, but a means of softening and im- 
jiroving our own heart; and this aspect of the Duty may 
be a better guide for our actions and feelings than any 
narrower view would be. And thus our Duties, when re¬ 
garded as parts of our Moral Progress, may be looked 
upon as higher objects of moral desire, and higher aims, 
than more special objects and more partial aims could be. 

209. Although Moral Culture can never reach its 
termination, it may be conceived as a Progress towards 
an Ideal Object by which its tendency is marked. Our 
Moral Progress may be conceived as a constant tendency 
towards an Ideal Point of complete Moral Perfection;— 
the same Ideal Center of Morality of which we have 
already spoken (125). The Elements of this ideal 
Moral Perfection are, as we have already said, the 
Cardinal Virtues, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order. To these wo are constantly to tend. We 
are to establish them in our minds as Principles: that 
is (l6l) as Operative Principles—the Operative Princi- 
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pics of our Being. To do this, wo 'may look upon as 
tlic Highest Object of our actions; as the Greatest 
Good of which our moral nature is capable. 

For the present, we are considering, only the Moral 
Culture of the Affections; which requires us to make 
llcncvolcnce an Operative Principle .of our Being, so 
that it may manifest itself in all its modifications, ac¬ 
cording to our condition and relations, to other men. 
But what has been said of the Duty of Moral Culture, 
and of its bearing upon more Special Duties, and upon 
violations of Duty, applies equally to the other classes 
of Duties, as well as to those of the Affections. AVc 
now proceed to those other classes. 


ClIAll'ER Vlll. 

DUTIES RESPECTING PROPERTY AND 
OTHER OBJECTS OF DESIRES. 

210. The Rules of Duty with regard to external 
things, as objects of posse-xsion, are consequences of the 
Principle of Justice, that Each man is to have his ow n; 
and of the Principle of Moral Ends, that Things are 
to be sought only as means to moral ends. 

The Rule that each man is to have his own, is a 
Rule which regulates all external acts relative to Pro¬ 
perty. It thus prescribes external Duties. But these 
external Duties imply also an internal Duty, directing 
the Desires and Aftections. We must desire that eacli 
man should have his own, and must desire things for 
ourselve.s, only so far as they are assigned to us by this 
rule. And this Duty enjoins a perfect Fairness and 
Evenness in our views of external possession; an Equal¬ 
ity in our estimate of our own claims with those of 
other persons; and an absence of any vehemence of 
Desire which might disturb this equality. The Duty 
of a Spirit of Justice excludes all Cupidity or eagerness 
in our desires of wealth; all Covetousness, or wish to 
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poasesa what ia another’s; all Partiality, or disposition 
to deviate from equal Eule in judmng between ourselves 
and others. The Rule of action is, Let each man have 
his dwa; but the Rule of desire is, Let no man s^k 
his own, except so far as the former Rule directs him 
to do so. Justice gives to each man his own: but each 
ought to cling to his own with an affection entirely 
subordinate to the love of Justice. The good man has 
no love of possessions which can at all come into rivalry 
with his love of equal and steady laws. This Rule does 
not require us to abstain from the usual transactions 
respecting property:—buying and selling, getting and 
spending; for it is by being employed in such trans¬ 
actions, that property is an instrument of human ac¬ 
tion,—the means by which the characters and dis¬ 
positions of men manifest themselves. A rich man 
may employ many men in his service by means of 
his wealth; nor does morality forbid this; but then, 
they must be employed for moral purposes. 

211. Justice, as we have said, directs us to desire 
external things only in so far as an equal and steady 
Rule assigns them to us as our own. But further: 
even when they are our own, our desires must not turn 
to external things, as ultimate and independent objects. 
It belongs to our idea of a good man that he does not 
seek such objects for their own sake, but as Means to 
moral Ends. He does not desire gold and lands, as 
things in themselves de.sirable; but as tilings which will 
enable him to do good. We are not forbidden by 
morality to use our possessions in upholding and carry¬ 
ing on the usual relations of society; as those of Em¬ 
ployer and Workman, Master and Servant; for the 
duties of men suppose the existence and fixity of these 
relations; but we must consider these relations, also, 
as means of our duty; and must maintain and direct 
them, only in such a manner as that they are such 
means of duty. We must in all things regulate our 
desire of wealth and its results by the Spirit of Moral 
Purpose. 

Thus we are directed by Morality to regard Property 
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only as a mean of doing good. In the eyes of the 
Moralist no possessions are absolute and unconditional 
property; the possessor holds them only in tru»i for 
moral and benevolent purposes. He is a Trustee for 
the general benefit of mankind; and the Condition of 
the Trust is, not merely that he shall give something, 
in cases where benevolence directs; but that he should 
employ the whole so as to promote msral ends. Not 
only in giving, but in buying goods, paying wages, 
saving or spending, he is bound to act morally. When 
the proprietor asks, jSave I not a Right to do what I 
will with my own ? the Moralist replies. No ; you have 
not a moral Right to do what is wrong with your own. 

The same may be said of the other Desires. A good 
man may seek Rank, or eminent station in the state, 
and may desire the Power which Rank and Station 
give. But then, ho will seek these his Objects only 
in entire fairness of act and spirit; and ho will desire 
them only as means of doing good. 

212. Thus, the Duties of the Desires are deter¬ 
mined by the Principle of Justice, and the Principle 
of Moral Purpose. But these Principles, in order to 
have their proper place in the character, must become 
complete Operative Principles. The Spirit of Justice, 
and the Spirit of Moral Purpose must pervade the 
whole of the good man’s being, must regulate all his 
thoughts and wishes. This is a condition of ideal 
moral perfection, towards which we may tend, but to 
which we can never fully attain. Yet, that we have 
it in our power to make some advance in this direction, 
is plain. We have it in our power to become in some 
degree just and morally minded; for if this were not 
so, we should deserve no condemnation for being unjust 
and sordid minded. Since, then, we can make progress 
towards the possession of these Principles of Justice and 
Moral Purpose, in which a large portion of our Duty 
is contained, our Duty requires us to make such Pro¬ 
gress. There is, in these respects, as in the case of the 
Affections, a Duty of Moral Progress and of Moral 
Culture. 
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213. The conception of our Moral Culture being 
placed before us, as an object of our desires and endea¬ 
vours, our Duties with regard to Wealth, and other 
external things, assume a new aspect, by which light 
may often be thrown upon the course of our Duty. 
We arc to use Wealth only as a means of our Moral 
Culture and Moral Progress. Hence, though, as we 
have said, if wo are rich, we may use Wealth in most 
of its ordinary applications, as in maintaining many 
servants, or in employing many workmen; we must 
take care that there is not, in our att’ections to such 
dependents, or in the occupation thus given to our 
thoughts, or in the results which we intend or expect, 
anything which prevents our moral progress. And 
since benevolence to our dependents is a part of moral 
excellence, we must give to our relation to tliom such 
a character as promotes their welfare. 

214. As tlic rich man is bound in Duty to seek 
and to use wealth for moral ends only, and to make 
it a means of his moral culture; so the poor man, who 
has to labour in order to provide himself with the ne- 
uessarics and comforts of life, is also bound to abstain 
from all labours that arc immoral; and to combine, with 
a care for his bodily wants, a care also for bis moral 
progress. A man may not, Ixjcause he is poor, eng.agc 
himself in the service of vice; or sell, for his own gain, 
what is committed to him as a trust. And however 
large a portion of his time and thought, a man’s necessary 
labours may demand; he must always recollect that he 
has a soul, which is to be instructed and morally 
cultivated, as well as a body to be supported. The 
poorest, as well as the richest man, is a moral agent; 
and does not conform to the law of his being, except he 
make all other ends subservient to moral ends, lie 
who seeks a mere livelihood, must still seek to make 
acting rightly, and doing good, the ends of his living. 
He who has the largest superfluity cannot live for a 
higher purpose, and may not live for a lower. 

215. The power which wealth bestows upon its 
possessor, and any other power or influence over his 
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fellow-men, which any one may possess, must bo used 
for their welfare, in obedience to the Principle of 
Penevolence, as we have already said. The welfare of 
men may be contemplated under various aspects; as 
Interest, Happiness, and the like. But our contemplation 
of the good of ether men cannot bo complete, except 
wo include in it that which we consider as the highest 
good for ourselves; namely. Moral Progress. Our 
Benevolence, therefore, will not be consistent with our 
moral view's, except we seek to promote the Moral 
Culture of those over whom our power extends. 

The Moral Culture and progress of ilan considered as 
an object which we may endeavour to promote, includes 
many comprehensive and complex conceptions; the Li¬ 
berty, the Education, the Civilization of Man, may all 
be considered as elements of their moral culture, which 
we may make our objects in our efforts for their welfare; 
and above all. Religion may bo looked upon as including 
the most important part of such culture. In order to 
follow, into further detail, the Duty of the Moral Culture 
of men, we must unfold into particulars and consequences 
these Conceptions of Liberty, Education, Civilization, 
Religion. This it will hereafter be our business, in some 
measure, to do. In the mean time, w’o proceed to another 
class of Duties. 
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Gbaptee IX. 

DUTIES CONNECTED WITH TRUTH. 

216. The Duties connected with Truth, are those 
which result from the Principle of Truth already stated 

e ; that we must conform to the universal under¬ 
ing among men which the use qf language implies. 
This Principle is expressed more* hriefly by saying, 
that we must not Lie; for a Lie is a violation of the 
universal understanding of whicli we speak. This Rule 
of Duty is in agrceilient with the universal moral 
sympathy of mankind, which condemns the Liar as 
hatehil and despicable. That aijjae is a violation of .the 
general understanding of mankind, is the reason why 
the Rule, Lie not, ia tfniversally'accepted by mankind as 
an absolute Rule, even when a lie infringes no positive 
Rights. The other absolute Rules, Kill not, Steal not, 
and the like, are requisite for the establishment of Rights 
of the Persdh, of Property, and so on. A Lie violates 
no Right, except the Right pf knowing the truth; which 
is not a jural Right, thdhgh it may be a morkl ylaim. 
But the Rule is acknowledged by men as absolute; be¬ 
cause a Contract to sneak the Truth is implied in the 
use of Language; ^Aa Right jto know the Tqith is 
conveyed, by. ever/speaker, to the person to whom he 
addressesJiis assertions. 

Accordingly, i#!ien the commpn understanding among 
men is not violated, a declaration is not a lie, although 
in the common meaning of the term it would be false; 
as when a man says at the end of a letter, “ I am your 
obedient §epvaift,” though the Istjer itself may contain 
a refusal Jo o%ey or to serve th? cofrespondont. 

217- Not only Lying, but every mode of convey¬ 
ing a faW belief, is prohibited by the Principle of Truth.' 
This especially applies when we convey a belief of our 
own i^tpntion in a matter affecting him whom we 
address; tiiat is, when w*e make a Promise. We are 
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bound by the Duty of Truth to promise only what 
we intend to perform .All Deceit, Fraud, Duplicity, 
Imposition, is excljided’ ^y the Duty of Truth. 

But if I have promised.what’1 intended to perform, 
and afterwards change my’intention, does it cease to 
be my Duty to jierform iny 'Promise ? It is plain that 
it does not. To break my Promise is to break the 
understanding .between the *Pr(nj^isee ;ind me. The 
understanding established between ns was, not a doubt*, 
ful understandirigjdiamely, .that, if I did not change my 
piind, I ^ould dd' tlius and thus; but an absolute one, 
that I would do thus. If a Promise were capable of 
arbitrary revocation by the Promscr, it would establish 
no common .understanding, amr could be of no use in 
enabling the Promisee'-tooregulate his actions. At the 
time I make the Promfile^I have the power of determining 
my futulb actions, by retaining flsy present intention. 
The eogagement I make is‘, that I*will retain it; and 
this the Promisee must be able to reckon upon, in order 
that the. Promise may mean any thing. It is therefore 
a universal Duty to perform Promises. ^ 

218. The Duty of performing Promises is an 
extension of the Obligation of performing Contracts. A 
Contract is a Promise, sanctioned by the formalities 
which the Law prescribes, as necessary to make it valid. 
It is' a Duty to perform ContrMi^ as well as a legal 
Obligation; but the Duty is not'^my;ed4>y-the formali¬ 
ties which limit the legal Obligation. The legal Obliga¬ 
tion depends u^on the external forfm as wdl as the 
intention; but the Duty depends upon the intention and 
mutual understanding alone; and.- therefore the Duty 
of performing Promises must exist,'-wherever the mutual 
understanding of the Pfomiser and Promisee existed. 

It follows from tl^ also, that Promiaes are to be 
perfonned In the Sdnso In which they were fuado and 
received, by tho..mut\ial understanding of the two parties, 
at the time. 

219. It is a.Duty to avoid all Falsehood, Deceit, 
Fraud, Duplicity, Imposition. Hence it is a Suty to 
have the internal spring of action which im^ls us to 
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avoid such acts. It is a Duty to hate Lying, Deceit, 
Fraud, Duplicity: to have no wi.",h to deceive or impose 
upon any one: to profess and assume no intentions dif¬ 
ferent from those which wc really entertain. Singleness 
of Heart, Simplicity of Character, Openness, Frankness, 
are the virtues which ought to give rise to our words 
and actions. We ought to have in us the Operative 
Principle, or Spirit, of Truth. 

220. And as in the case of the other Principles, 
because wc ought to have this Principle in operation 
within us, wc ought to cultivate and encourage it in our 
hearts. Our Moral Culture in this respect also is a 
Duty. 

The Spirit of Truth is to he cultivated by Acts of 
Truthfulness. That we have it in our power to be 
truthful, is evident. The difficulty .and need of exertion, 
indeed, are on the other side. To say that which wo 
know not to bo true; to assume the appearance of that 
which we are not; requires effort, invention, and contri¬ 
vance. Truth is the first thing that comes to our lips; 
and we must do some violence to ourselves, to substitute 
anything else for it. In this respect, then, in order to 
cultivate a Spirit of Truth in ourselves, we have only to 
obey our natural impulses, and to say what wo think 
and feel. But yet there are many desires, purposes, and 
motives, which are constantly impelling men to fiilsehood 
and deceit. Mon use language as a means to ends;—not 
.always, nor principally, as the simple declaration of what 
they think and feel; but with a view to the effect which 
it will produce upon the person addressed. And as a 
falsification or distortion of the real state of the case, 
often seems likely to answer their purpose, better than 
a true representation, the natural impulses of Truth are 
checked and overpowered by other Springs of Action. 
Now the Moral Culture of the Principle of Truth in 
us, requires that all such working of our desires should 
be suppressed. To lie, to deceive, for any purpose 
whatever, is utterly inconsistent with any care for our 
moral progress. 

It is impossible that the Operative Principle of Truth 
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should acquire that place in our character which morality 
requires, if we allow it to ho thrust aside by the desire 
of pleasure, or gain, or power, or the like. The only 
way in which we can advance towards the moral stand¬ 
ard, at which it is our Duty constantly to aim, is by a 
steady and solemn determination, under no circumstances, 
to be guilty of falsehood. A man earnestly aiming at 
his own moral progress, will bo tnio ip his assertion, 
true to his promises, true to his implied engagements, 
true in what he says, true in what he docs. No prospect 
of any object of desire, or of any advantage, can sway 
him to any deceit or fraud ; for objects of desire liave no 
necessary tendency to fujrtlicr his purpose; wliereas deceit 
and fraud are in direct contradiction to it. 

221. We have spoken of a steady and solemn 
determination not to bo guilty of falsehood, as means of 
moral culture. This expression supposes, that whicli 
our consciousness as moral beings assures us of, that we 
have the power of making such determinations of our 
future course of action. Wo can determine and resolve 
upon a future act or course of actions. We must do 
this,'in order that we may promise, and fulfil our promise. 
But we may combine a greater than ordinary degree of 
earnestness and self-watchfulness with this determination; 
a more than ordinary degree of distinctness and gravity 
with the promise, or declaration in which we express 
the determination. We may solemnly resolve, and 
solemnly promise. If we do this, we connect the fulfil¬ 
ment of our resolution and promise more thoroughly with 
tlie progress of our moral culture. We entwine the 
two, so that the one cannot be broken, without great 
damage to the other. We embark a larger portion than 
usual of the moral treasure of our lives in one bottom, 
and risk a more ruinous wreck. If we break a solemn 
resolution, a solemn promise, what hope can we have of 
any steadiness vigour in our future moral course ? 
How can we retain the moral hopes and aspirations which 
are to cany us forwards ? The growth of the Principle 
of Truth is arrested; the Principle itself seems to be 
eradicated. The interruption and reverse in our moral 
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progress isjnarked an4^ lienee (206) the 

offense is gnev'ous. of a solemn promise 

is a moral offense.of the. 

There mVjube sor^B^hpe^it' jvhiqh there may be at 
first a doubt vfhat ooBjse this Rule of the Duty of Truth 
directs us to>t^e;'but-these.p§M8 we shall consider, 
when we.have ^ken a yiew of the remaining Classes of 
Duties. ' ' 


Chapter X. 

DUTIES CONNECTED .Wrri^PRIT>. 

222. The Duties conneuted witHfe*urity, are those 
which result from the Principle of Purity ; the Principle 
that the Lower Parts of our Nature arO/'to be governed 
by and subservient to the Higher Parts. Thus the 
Appetites and Desires, which find their gratification in 
meat and drink, with tbe accompaniments- of a decent 
table, are to be indulged as subservient to the support 
of life, strength, and cheerfulness, and the captivation of 
the social affections; the indulgence is to W limited by 
these purposes, and these purposes by moral rules. In 
like manner, otTier desires, mingled of bodily and mental 
elements, are to be indulged only in subservience to the 
affections and hopes which belong to them; and the 
affections and hopes arc to be regulated by conditions 
which morality and Iw prescribe. In the gradation of 
the parts of human nature, we place bodily appetite, 
and all merely selfish desires, below affection; but mere 
blind affection we place below the moral affection which 
approves of goodness. The affections of the heart in 
some measure refine the desires of the body; but the 
affections of the heart may be greatly impm-e, if they 
are not regulated by the law of the heaill^whllh morality 
teaches. Affection alone does not maK actions moral, 
or remove that stain of impurity which they derive 
from bodily appetite. The nature of man is purified, 
by having a riloral charactgr given to it. This moral 
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chjuracter imriS^ fli<p lip| i |lij^ ^Vand th^aff^^ons, thus 
purified, (ifimjl|6itwt^uw|^|^y to. tfiU d^res -which 
are subwrvMTO^ ‘MhriBit^'doee not 

require uS ^or iu'reject the 

pleasures an8in^*WB|;dfllbeir m^iiaktiffl^ Still, she 
divots 'us not to d^l'W thw^ra^H^on in our 
thoughts, as an object ; but^<^ i^pt njfei. it that in¬ 
fluence, which it can exerdre- ip- ’^viiig ,«nergj? tg^ our 
afieetions, without Aeing itself a direct object (Jf'cbn- 
templation. The bodily desires are made the instruments 
and evidences of the affections; and are thus absorbed 
into thg^-atfifectiqi^ bid made conformable to the Prin¬ 
ciple d@^tity. • 

^ 2^. ■ dj^nction of the Lower and Higher 

Parts of onr Nat®, by msins of which we express th< 
Principle of Puri^’has been rejected by some moralists, 
and has been termed “Declamation." Such moralists 
contend that pleasure is universally and necessarily the 
object of human action; and that human pleasures do 
not differ in kind, but only in intensity and duration: 
so that, according to these teachers, there is no difference 
of superior a^ianferior, between the pleasures of appetite, 
the pleasures%f affection, and the pleasure of doing 
good. Hence, say they, the only difference in the 
character of actions, is their being better or worse means 
of obtaining pleasure. But the universal reason of man 
assents to the opposite doctrine, delivered by Butler: 
who maintains that our principles q5 action do not differ 
in degree merely, but in kind alfeo; some being, by the 
institution of human nature, superior to others, and 
their natural governors. Thus, as he teaches, the Rule 
of our nature is, that Prudence shall control Appetite, 
and that the Moral Sentiments shall control the Af¬ 
fections. If_we take the opposite view, we obliterate 
the differenog betoeen man and brute beasts. jWe 
make no distincti^Retween the blame which we bestow 
upon Etrour, and upon Crime; for on this supposition. 
Crime is only miscalculation; and merely means an 
erroneous way of seeking pleasure. If we follow this 
view, we make a bad heart the same thing as a bad 
TOL. I. F 
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head. According to this doctrine, we can have no 
Supranu Rule of Action; for if Pleasure be the hipkett 
object of action, it is also the lowe*t. With such opimiuis, 
we deprive the words ri^ht and wrong of their common 
meaning; for to men in general, they do not mean right 
and vnong roads to enjoyment, which this view ma&es 
them mean. 

224. The Duties of Purity are those which follow 
from such an operation of the Principle. They allow no 
value to indulgence in the pleasures of the Table for the 
sake of bodily gratification alone; though they allow 
our meals to be so conducted, that they may not only 
satisfy the bodily wants of nature, but also miiiister to 
the cheerful and social flow of spirits and thought,, 
which is a condition favourable to moral action. They 
reject, in like manner, the gratification of other bodily 
appetites when sought for their own sake; thougli 
they allow such gratification under the sanction of the 
conjugal tie, and with the hope of that extension of 
family aflections, and family duties, which the birth of 
children brings. 

225 As it is our Duty to regulate,onr actions by 
these Rules, it is our Duty also to acquire and possess an 
inward Principle, from which such a course of action 
will spring. It is our Duty to acquire and possess 
within us an Operative Principle, or Spirit, of Purity, 
which may of itself, and without the recollection of 
express Rules, direct us from all that is impure. A 
good man has dispositions, and habits of mind, whioli 
not only restrain him from acts of intemperance and 
unchastity, but repress and banish intemperate and 
unchaste desires and wishes. 

And though it may sometimes be diflicult for a mmi 
to arrive at this state of Purity of Heart and Mind; it 
is always the Duty of every man to aim at it. A moral 
'Self-culture in Such Purity, is a codRant and universal 
Duty, of which the 'obligation can never relax nor 
terminate. A moral Progress in this, as in other respects, 
must be the constant aim of a good man. 

226. Offenses against the Duties of which we are 
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now speaking, more distinctly than in other Classes of 
Duties, produce their effect, of impeding our Moral 
Progr^ and turning our course backwards. The in- 
tempem\e and unchaste person becomes, by every vicious 
act and every vicious purpose, plainly more and more 
prone to Vice. These Vices ^ect his habits of mind 
in a very direct manner. The Glutton and the Epicure, 
eager and curious respecting the pleasures of the palate, 
can h^Iy give due weight in their thoughts to higher 
objects; and they often stimulate and overtask the 
bodily functions, till the mind is oppressed, impeded, 
or arrested in its intellectual and moral operations. 
In the man who-indulges a love of intoxicating liquors, 
this takes place more evidently and more rapimy. He 
speedily riduceB himself Ur a condition in which neither 
reason nor moral restramt has its due power. The in¬ 
dulgence of other sensual appetites stimulates the bodily 
desires and inflames the imagination. Lust, obeyed as 
mere Lust, tends to fill the mind with obscene thoughts, 
and to make the intellect and the fancy mere ministers 
of Appetite. By such courses, the heart and affections 
are corrupted: the imagination is polluted: the cha¬ 
racter is depraved. Any steps in such a course are the 
opposite of a moral progress: they are steps in a course 
of moral degradation, of which the end is utter depravity, 
filthiness, and profligacy; in short, moral ruin. Trans¬ 
gressions of the Rules of Duty, of the kind now referred 
to, especially produce their effect, as stene of a course. 
The act of transgression leaves a more oistinct trace in 
the habits, than in the case of mere mental desires. The 
appetites become more powerful by being gratified. 
Their craving becomes, by indulgence, more and more 
importunate and irresistible. Tbe body will not let the 
mmd turn away from the accustomed path of sensuality. 
Sensual acts leave a stain of material filth upon tl^ 
soul; of which it takes long and earnest efforts to 
remove the trace, so that it shall not afterwards give a 
sensual tendency to tbe Will. And thus, every sensual 
act contributes to the moral degradation of whidi we 

f2 
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have spoken; and is grossly at variance with the Duty 
of our own Moral Culture. 

227 . It is very important to dwell upon this Duty 
of Moral Self-culture, in reference to offenses of Impurity; 
for these offenses are not mere extensions of the notion 
of juiul wrongs, as some moral offenses are. Jurally 
speaking, each person may be said to have a Right over 
his own body,*provided he injure no other person j and 
two persons may appear to have a Right to agree to 
unite in acts of sensuality, when no Ri^t of a husband 
or a father is violated. Accordingly, Fornication, and 
Concubinage, have not been generally prohibited by the 
Laws of ancient and modern countries. But yet such 
practices have almost always been condemned as impure 
and degraded. And the consideration of the Duty of 
Moral Self-culture, which we have insisted on, shows 
the propriety of this condemnation. No person can use 
his body for purposes of mere Lust, without utterly 
abandoning all aim at his Moral Progress, and all hope 
of it. He who thus gives himself up to tbe government 
of the Lower parts of his nature, neglects and despises 
the Higher. So far as he does this, he renounces his 
moral nature, reduces himself to the level of brute beasts, 
and goes on resolutely and recklessly to moral ruin. It 
is true, that men may continue to perform some Duties, 
and to aim at some Virtues, while they still do not 
refrain from the Vice of Impurity. But it is plain, that 
a man’s desire of Moral Progress must be so feeble and 
inconsistent as not to deserve the name, if he contentedly 
and intentionally pursues a course which manifestly leads 
to the pollution and degradation of one main element 
of a moral character. 

228. The different constitution of the heart and 
mind in the two sexes, as well as the difference in cor¬ 
poreal conditions, lead to some special considerations 
respecting their Duties. The Desires and Affections of 
both sexes lead to the Conjugal Union: but according 
to the natural feelings of most persons, and the practice 
of most communities, the man proposes and urges tho 
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union, before it takes j^lace; the woman yields and 
consents. The man is impelled by a love whiofi he 
proclaims to the object of it; and he asks for a return 
in which he has the character of a conqueror. The 
woman is led to consent, not only by affection, but by 
the hope of a life filled with those family affections, and 
family enjoyments, for which, as her heart whispers to 
her, she was made. When these natufal propensities 
operate under due moral restraint, they lead to the 
marriage union. But moral restraints may be dis¬ 
regarded in some cases; and in other cases may be so 
feeble, that the solicitation on one side overcomes the 
resistance on the other; and the woman is seduced to 
a bodily union without marriage. This is an act of 
sensuality; and thus, as wo have already said, an offense 
against morality. And in consequence of the character 
and conditions of the two sexes, of which we have just 
spoken, after such an act, the woman continues to yield, 
but the man is no longer ready to bind himself to her 
by the marriage tie. She is betrayed, as well as seduced. 
In so far as the seducer breaks the engagements which 
he has expressly or implicitly made, he violates the 
Duty of Good Faith, as well as the Duty of Chastity. 
But what we have hero to observe is, that by the act of 
unchastity, he not only renounces the Duty of Moral 
Culture, so far as he himself is concerned; but that he 
is a Violator of the Duty of Benevolence, as the author 
of her moral degradation; perhaps of her utter moral 
ruin. For, as we have already said, the Vice of S«i- 
suality, once admitted, has an especial, and almost 
irresistible tendency, to extend itself over the whole 
character. The woman who has yielded to blind af¬ 
fection, afterwards, when her affections are chilled, and 
her character hardened by the disappointment and 
treachery she has experienced, and retaining the trace of 
sensual desire which unchastity produces, may, as we 
know she often dm, become a Wanton; may give 
herself up to lasciviousness; may sink from one degree 
of impurity to another, till she end in a state of utter 
moral ruin. There are said to be men who intentionally, 
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and ^iihout remorse, practise the Seduction of women. 
It cAnnot but seem very strange, to a person of the 
ordinary kind of affections, that a human being should 
employ his skill and exertions in urmng a woman, 
whom he pretends to love and admire, down this moral 
descent. Such conduct appears to involve a want of 
common humanity; for the moral degradation of the 
woman deprives her of almost all that is admirable and 
estimable, even in the eyes of her seducer himself; and 
would be mourned by him as the bitterest evil, and 
resented as the most grievous wrong, if it were infidcted 
upon any one for whom he has a family affection. To 
say nothing of the duty of Purity, a man who is not 
restrained % his Humanity from such a course of action, 
must look upon the moral destruction of women with 
the kind of indifference with which the sportsman looks 
upon the death and wounds of beasts and birds which 
he pursues. It is difficult to conceive a more monstrous 
degree of inhumanity than is implied in such a view of 
human beings. The cruelty is greater than if the pursuer 
were, in wilful levity, to inflict bodily pain and wounds: 
for this moral damage is, and is commonly held to be, a 
greater calamity than any bodily suffering. The moral 
ruin of a woman makes her an object of abhorrence to 
those who are bound to her by ties of family love; and 
produces in her and in them extreme bitterness of heart, 
and a gloom approaching to the blackness of despair. 

229. The tendency of sensual indulgence to in¬ 
flame the desires, defile the imagination, and corrupt the 
heart, makes the Duty of Purity especially important in 
the season of youth. Habits of indulgence, b^n in 
that season, can hardly fail to give their impress to the 
character, throughout life. The common belief that 
this is 80 , appears in the contempt and condemnation 
which the loss of virginity in unmarried women, has in 
all ages and countries incurred. In its effects upon the 
moral culture of the character, unchastity is as destructive 
in men as in women. No young man who has any regard 
for his moral progress, will make his body the instru¬ 
ment of mere lust. And as connected with the govern- 
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ment of his bodily desires, both in the way of cause and 
of consequence, he will ^uard tlie purity of his i^ind. 
He will avoid admitting into his own thoughts, or sug¬ 
gesting to others, lascivious images. He will avoid placing 
himself in circumstances of temptation or opportunity. 
He will watch the affections which may anse in his 
heart towards particular persons, in order to suppress 
them; well aware how vehement may become the com¬ 
bined urgency of unlawful affection, and seneual desire; 
and in what a career of vice they plunge those whom 
they overmaster. 

2.30. The direction of the Afibetions and Desires, 
here referred to, towards their proper object, Harriage, 
is the best mode of avoiding the degradation c( character 
which is produced by their improper operation. Vir¬ 
tuous love, as it has often been said, is the best pre¬ 
servative against impure acts and thoughts. The Love 
which looks forward to the conjugal union, includes a 
reverence for the conjugal condition, and all its circum¬ 
stances. Such a love produces in the mind a kind of 
moral illumination, which shows the lover how foul a 
thing mere lust is; and makes him see, as a self-evident 
truth, that affection is requisite to purify desire, and 
virtue necessary to purify affection. 

Other Duties arising out of the conjugal union depend 
upon the Principle of Order, and must be considered in 
reference to that Principle. 
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Chapter XL 
DUTIES OF ORDER. 

231. The Principle of Order is, tliat we must obey 
positive Laws as the necessary eonditions of morality 
( 162 ). This Principle letids to various Duties of Obe¬ 
dience towards persons connected with us by various 
social relations; for these social relations are established 
and recognized by Laws; or by Customs equivalent to 
Laws; and are the points on which our Obligations, 
and therefore our relative Duties, depend: and many of 
these relations give one person an authority over another. 
Thus, by the laws and customs of nations, parents have 
a large amount of authority over their children. In 
most places, the husband has by law and usage some 
authority over the wife; the master over the servant; 
and everywhere, there are magistrates and governors, in 
whom are Svcsted authority over the members of the 
community in general. There is, for all, an Obligation 
to submit to this Authority; and, in order that such 
acts of Submission may be moral, there must be cor¬ 
responding Duties of Obedience. There must therefore 
be Duties of Obedience of Children to Parents, of Wives 
to Husbands, of Servants to Masters, of Private Persons 
to Magistrates; and these, we term Duties of Order, or 
more specially. Duties of Obedience. 

These Duties of Obedience, in order to be moral, must 
arise from a corresponding internal Disposition; from a 
Spirit of Obedience. It is therefore our Duty to possess 
such a Spirit of Obedience, and a corresponding Affection 
towards our Superiors. We have already spoken of 
certain fAffections,—Reverence towards our Superiors, 
Love of Parents, Conjugal Love, and the like,—as 
Duties. We have there also remarked, that these 
Duties involve the Principle of Order, as well as the 
Principle of Benevolence; and that the Affections, thus 
anjoined, show themselves in acts of willing Obedience. 

232. The Rules of the Duty of Obedience, be- 
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longing to each of the Relations of Society, that of the 
Child, that of the Wife, that of the Servant, and the 
like, must depend, in part, upon the Rules which Law 
and Custom have established in each community. For 
our Duties ate such as give moral significance to our 
legal Obligations (173); and the Obligations of the 
various Members of the Family to each other, must 
depend upon the idea of the structure «f the Family, 
entertained in each community. The limits of Filial 
Obedience are very different, in the customs of different 
countries; and those customs must have their weightein 
defining the Limits of Duty. In all states of Society, 
in the early stages of life, the Parent is the natural guide 
and governor of the child; and it is the Duty of the 
child to obey such government and guidance. But we 
cannot pretend to say, generally, how far or how long 
this Duty extends. For instance, wc cannot lay down 
any universal Rule to determine whether the Parent 
may prevent the son from selecting a wife, or the 
daughter a husband, by their own choice; and whether, 
in such a case, it is the child’s Duty to obey: or 
whether, supposing that obedience to a prohibition in 
such a case be a Duty, it be a Duty also to take the 
husband or the wife whom the Parent selects. In some 
countries, the marriage of the child is a matter usually 
managed altogether by the parents. In such cases, it is 
the child's duty to bring the affections, as far as possible, 
into harmony with the custom. But those communities 
and those parents appear to provide better for that 
special personal affection which the completeness of th^ 
marriage union requires, who allow to young men and 
young women freedom of choice in marriage. Where 
this 18 the case, it is the Duty of the man to select a 
partner to whom his heart tells him he is likely to bear 
a true conjugal affection; and of the woman, also, to 
give her hand only when she can give her heart. But 
even in such cases, filial duty requires, if not absolute 
obedience, great reverence and deference to the wishes 
of parents; especially while the children are young; 
and while, consequently, the habit of submitting to the 
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paient’s guidance must l>e still in force, in a family 
directed by Rules of Duty. In tbo same manner, the 
kind of authority -which the husband, by law and 
custom, has over the wife, is different in different com¬ 
munities. In all countries, the man is the head and 
representative of the family, and is the person to whom 
political offices are assigned. But to what extent the 
husband, and to what extent the wife, shall rule in 
domestic concerns, will bo regulated by local usage, or 
by special understonding of the parties. And in every 
case, the Duties of the husband and of the wife are 
those which give a moral significance to the Rules which 
usage and mutual understanding establish. 'While es¬ 
tablished, Duty requires the married pair to conform to 
the Rules; but Duty requires, too, that this should be 
done in a spirit of Affection and Confidence; the acts 
thus performed expressing the common will of the two. 
And in the same way, the Obligations of obedience in 
Servants are variously determined by law, use, or agree¬ 
ment ; and their Duties will vary with their Obligations: 
but in all cases, there are Duties corresponding to their 
Obligations; their offices must be performed faithfully 
and heartily, not with a grudging and merely formal 
service. And with respect to political relations, a will¬ 
ing obediemie to the laws, an affection for his country, 
a love of its institutions and of its constitution, a loyalty 
to its sovereign, are proper feelings of a good man, in a 
rightly constituted state; and are Duties, except where, 
by some special historical facts, objects, on which such 
feelings can be employed, arc wanting. 

233. A willing obedience to the Laws of the Land 
is, as we have said, a Duty; for the Laws define those 
social relations which determine the course of our Duties; 
the La-v^ establish those Obligations of which our 
Duties are the expansion, and to which our Duties give 
a moral signification. But Laws themselves aim at a 
moral signification; they seek to be just and equitable 
Laws. We shall hereafter consider the moral character 
of Laws; but we may here remark, that so far as they 
have an obvious moral signification, it is our duty to 
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accept and obey them according to this signification. 
In cases where the Law is equitable, it is our Duty to 
conform to the Spirit as well as to the Letter of the 
Law. 

234. There are, however, many cases in which 
the Law is arbitrary, and rests upon the Authority of 
the State alone; or in some other way, is devoid of any 
obvious moral signification. There aig many forms, 
details, and magnitudes regulated by Law, merely be¬ 
cause they must bo fixed by some Rule, and Law is tlie 
proper Rule. In such cases we have no Duty, but to 
conform to the Letter of the Law. And accordingly, the 
Law itself so directs us; and the Courts of Justice pro¬ 
nounce their decisions, according to the Letter of the 
Law. In such indifierent matters, we are not to seek 
for a Spirit beyond the Letter. The State itself, to 
which our Duties refer, gives ns to understand that we 
are to guide ourselves by the Letter. Nor, in such 
cases, is the Intention of the Legislator the measure of 
our Duty. It is not with any particular Lcp^slator or 
Body of Legislators that we have to do. The State 
enjoins the Law; and we accept the Law as the State 
understands it. The State must be supposed to have 
accepted the Law, and to understand it, according to 
the meaning of the words; for the State has accepted 
and ^opted the expressed words, not the unexpressed 
meaning of any man or set of men. If any set of Legis¬ 
lators failed in expressing what they meant, the State 
cannot be bound by their incapacity. And thus, in 
indifferent matters, the Letter of the Law, and nof some 
supposed Spirit besides the Letter, is the proper guide 
of our obedience. The business of Legislation is to 
prevent our Duties depending upon anything so vague 
and obscure, as the Spirit of a Law not e-xpressed in the 
Letter. 

235, We have spoken hitherto of Duties of Obe¬ 
dience ; but the Duties of Order include also the Duties 
which exist on the other side; the Duties of Command. 
As it is a Duty to give a cordial obedience to just 
authority, with a regard to the purposes for which the, 
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autliority subsists; so is it a Duty to exercise Authority 
for its proper purposes, and in a spirit of benevolence, 
towards those who are its subjects. As it is the 
Child’s Duty to submit to the guidance and government 
of the Parent, it is the Parent’s Duty to guide the Child 
aright, and to govern it by Rules which the good of the 
child itself justifies. As far as it is the Wife’s Duty to 
obey the comnyinds of her husband, it is the Husband’s 
Duty to command nothing harshly, capriciously, or 
unreasonably; but such acts only as may fall in with 
an afiectionate and confiding conduct of their united 
course of life. As it is the Servant’s Duty to do his 
work willingly, and bear to his employer such respect 
iis suits their relative condition; it is the Employer’s 
Duty, in directing those who labour in his service, to 
consider their powers and their comfort. It is his Duty, 
also, not to miikh the relation of employer and servant a 
source of estrangement between the two classes, by a 
hard and repulsive demeanour; for this cannot be the 
true moral aspect of the relation between men, since 
they are bound together by the Duty of mutual Benevo¬ 
lence. As to their place in the social scale of a par¬ 
ticular community, men may be called Superiors and 
Inferiors; but no class of men are superior or inferior to 
others in their moral claim to kindness in our intention, 
and gentleness in our manner. So far as the relations 
of society receive their tnie moral significance, they bind 
together all the members of the society by a tie of bene¬ 
volence ; which has, for its natural results, ready and 
willing good ofiices of all to all; frank, affable, and 
courteous intercourse of all with all. If this feeling of 
benevolence had its due effect, the repulsive forces which 
social distinctions bring into play—the pride of rank 
and station, the capricious exclusions of fashion, the 
supreme regard of each class to its own comfort, the 
excessive jealousy of interference, the impatience of 
intrusion—would disappear before it; and, so far as 
the infiuence of such a feeling operates upon the mem¬ 
bers of a community, those repulsive elements will 
diminish and melt away. 
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23fi. The Duties of Order, so far as regards the 
State, like other Duties, include the Duty of giving a 
moral significance to the social and civil relations with 
which they deal. Every man who has any power, or 
any funetion in the State assigned him, imist exercise it 
in such a manner as to give a moral meaning to his 
office. He must act, on the part of the State, as a 
public representative of its moral char^ter. If lie be 
a Judge, he must administer the Laws impartially, and 
so as to make them instruments of justice. If he be an 
.administrative officer, he must carry into effect the in¬ 
tentions of the Community ; giving to it, as far as the 
Rules of his office admit, the character of a moral agent 
acting rightly. If he have assigned to him a vote by 
which he shares in the election of a legislator or a 
governor, the vote is a Trust for public purposes; 
and it is grossly immoral to convert such a Trust to 
purposes of private gain. All such Duties are Public 
Duties : and Public, no less than Private Duties, require 
us to use all our external means and powers for the 
furtherance of Morality. 

237 . The Laws and Customs which determine 
how far each person shall have a share in the govern¬ 
ment of the Stiitc, define the Political Rights and Ob¬ 
ligations of men; and the general scheme of Government, 
thus constituted, is the Constitution of the Country. 
In every country, the Political Rights .and Oblig.ations 
of men ought to be in a great measure fixed; for other¬ 
wise the Laws could not remain fixed, and could afford 
no fixed points to serve as the basis of Duty.’ It is 
tlierefore the Duty of a citizen to use his Political 
Rights, so as to give to the Laws the fixity which the 
purposes of Morality require. This is the Political 
Duty of Conservation. On the other hand, the Political 
Rights and Obligations of the citizens of a State may 
change from time to time; for by course of time and 
circumstance, it often becomes possible to alter the Laws 
in general, and Political Laws in particular, so as better 
to further the purposes of Morality. It is the Duty of 
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s citizen to use his Political Rights in promoting changes 
of this description. This is the Political Duty of Pro- 
grm. 


ClIAPTEB XII. 

INTELLECTUAL DUTIES. 

238. Besides the Duties of Kindness, which the 
Duties of Command include, there are other Duties of 
Command, which require our attention. He who has 
authority, ought to issue Commands, not only kind, but 
also prudent, and wise. He has faculties by which 
he is enabled to judge of such characters in Rules of 
Action: and he is bound to employ these faculties, as 
well as his Affections, in the performance of his Duty. 
Thus, there are Duties which belong to these faculties. 
We may term them generally, Duties of the Intellectual 
Faculties; but wo may conveniently distinguish among 
them, the Duty of Prudence^ and the Duty of Wisdom. 

We have already said, that we conceive Prudence as 
the virtue by which we select right means for given ends; 
while Wisdom implies the selection of right ends, as well 
as of right means. Those who have authority over 
others, have to lay down Laws for their conduct; and 
these Laws may be considered as means, to ends which 
the Lawgiver contemplates. There are certain objects, 
which those who possess authority by their social position, 
may be assumed as having constantly and necessarily in 
their desires: thus, a head of a family desires sustenance 
for his family, tranquillity among the members of it, 
freedom from debts contracted by them; as an employer, 
he desires to have his work well and carefully done; 
and the like: and he manifests his Prudence by the 
Laws which he lays down, or the Rules on which he 
acts, with reference to these objects. But perhaps a 
father makes it his main object that his sons and his 
daughters should rise to riches and rank: and then, though 
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lie may be pmdent in the means he takes for such ends, 
we may doubt whether he is wise in selecting these as 
his highest ends. 

239. But wc have to select the ends of action, 
and the means to them, for ourselves, as well as for others; 
and Prudence and Wisdom are concerned in this selection, 
in the former, as in the latter case. We may therefore 
consider the Duty of Prudence, and the Djjty of Wisdom, 
without any special reference to the offices of command 
over others, which men may have to execute. 

The Duty of Prudence, like other Duties, implies that 
man has a power over the faculties, which such a Duty 
requires him to employ. That man has some power 
over his own thoughts, is evident. He can retain an 
object of thought in his mind: contemplate it in various 
.aspects and tarings; scrutinize it; deliberate upon it. 
This is Inquiry and Coruideration; and by this proceeding, 
be can often discover means to an end, and consequences 
of an act, which escape his notice, in a more rapid and 
slight mode of regarding the subject. Now the means 
to an end have their moral character affected by the end. 
The consequences of an act contribute to the moral cha¬ 
racter of the act. The points which Consideration and 
Inquiry bring into view, may determine whether the 
act be be good or bad. And since we must employ all our 
Faculties and Powers in order to conform our actions to 
the Supreme Law, we must exercise this power of Con¬ 
sideration; and thus every man, as a moral agent, is 
bound by a Duty of Comideration, including a Duty 
of Inquiry. • 

240. The Intention is directed by the various 
Springs of Action, including the Moral Sentiments and 
the Reason. Morality requires that Intention be directed 
rightly: that is, towards the Ideas contained in the 
Supreme Law; Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
Order. There is a Duty of right Intention, which is 
included in all other Duties. Now we have here tp 
remark, that this Duty of Right Intention does not 
replace or supersede the Duty of Consideration. We 
must consider the means, as they are in themselves, 
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as well as in subservience to the end at which ou? inten¬ 
tion points. We must consider the consequences which 
will follow upon our act, as well as the act which wo 
directly intend. For a good end does not justify the 
means which we employ, if a due consideration would 
shew us that the means are wrongly selected: and that 
an act is in itself moral, does not justify it, if by a duo 
consideration -^e might see that it would lead to evil con¬ 
sequences. I may have a wish to improve the character 
of my child: I may, possibly, hastily punish him, with 
such an intention. Bat the intention docs not justify the 
haste. If a little thought and care, bestowed upon the 
subject, would have shown me that those courses would 
make him worse, and not better, I am to blame. I have 
violated the Duty of Consideration. And in like manner, 
the Duty of Consideration is transgressed by any want 
of a Regard to Consequences. I may, possibly, heedlessly 
indulge the desires of a child, or give what a man asks 
of me. But if the consequences of doing this be mischief 
to the child or to the man, and mischief which a little 
thought would have shown to bo probable, or certain, I 
am culpable. Here, also, I have violated the Duty of 
Consideration. Haste and Heedlessness are grave of¬ 
fenses, in cases which concern the welfare of others. We 
shall hereafter sec that the Law treats such offenses as 
violations of our Obligations: and our Duties, in this, 
as in other cases, are extensions of our Obligations. If 
Law require in us a care and consideration for the well¬ 
being of our fellow-men. Morality must require such 
care and consideration still inorej and must require more 
care and more consideration than the Law can enforce. 
Benevolence aims at the good of those among whom we 
are placed: but she must take to her aid the best exertions 
of the Intellect, in order to determine by what means 
such good is to be brought about; and what will be the 
consequences of any acts which such a purpose may 
suggest to us. 

241. It is in our power to deliberate; but even 
after deliberation, we may be mistaken. It may be asked, 
if we are responsible for sucli a mistake. Is it a violation 
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of anj>,Duty to select wrong means to good ends, or to 
err in foreseeing the consequences of actions meant for 
good? ilf we here also follow the analogy of the Law, 
we shall(be led to conclude that, iri some cases at least, 
such an'errour is blameahle. A physician who admi¬ 
nisters medicaments grossly pernicious, is condemned by 
the Law for bis errour, however right may have been 
his intentions, and with however much jjiought he may 
have gone to his errour. And the common judgment 
of mankind throws a like blame upon similar errours. 
Men are indignant against folly and ignorance, when 
they affect important acts; as well as against evil inten¬ 
tion. Meij feel, and express, a strong moral indignation 
against a father, who ruins the character of his child by 
bad teaching, though he may have employed much pains 
upon its education: against a pilot who wrecks liis ship 
by bad steering, though ho may have steered his best: 
against a legislator who makes bad laws, though he 
thougfit them good. And if we look into the ground of 
this indignation, and of the moral condemnation which 
it involves, we shall see that the persons, in these cases, 
are judged to be to blame, because they deviated from 
the guidance of that Reason which is the common light 
of all mankind. They had a Faculty which points out 
the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
in such cases; between right means and wrong means, 
to the acknowledged ends. *They cannot have duly 
employed this Faculty, or they would not have gone 
wrong. They acted irrationally, and in so doing, they 
violated a Duty; and thu^ we are led to recoghize the 
Duty of acting rationally. It is our Duty, not only to 
be careful and considerate in our choice of means to ends, 
but also to choose rationally. We do not say that it is 
our Duty to choose rightly, for there may be inevitable 
errours: but at least, we must use our Reason in choosing, 
and avoid such errours as her light manifests to us. 

We do not say that it is easy to determine what errours 
can, and what cannot be avoided: what selection of 
means for an acknowledged end is rational, and what is 
irrational. So far as such a distinction can be. drawn. 
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it will be our bu^uess hereafter to examine it. But the 
difficulty of doing this, does not prevent our recognizing, 
in general, the Duty of acting rationally, as one of our 
intellectual Duties. 

242. The Reason directs our course in various 
ways ; among others, by accepting Rules of action, and 
directing the conduct in conformity to them. Such Rules 
have it for thcir^office to control and regulate the variable 
and discordant action of men’s Affections and Desires: to 
render permanent and consistent the guidance, which 
Reason, operating without Rules, exercises, in each person, 
doubtfully and interruptedly. Rules are the primary 
expressions of Duties. The Rules, Do not kill, Do not 
tleal. Do not lie, and the like, arc the basis of moral 
action. The formation, the establishment, the acceptance 
of such Rules, is the mode in which man incomes a moral 
agent. But besides such Rules, others, of a less absolute 
and general kind, are among the most suitable and effica¬ 
cious means of controlling the conduct in a rational and 
moral manner. Such are those we have just mentioned: 
Children, obe^t/ourparentg: Master», treat ^our servants 
with kindness. Such Rules, accepted as nght, and re¬ 
tained in the recollection as the constant guides of our 
conduct, extend the sway of Reason to times when, 
without them, we might be led wrong by passion or 
desire. They sustain us against the pressure of special 
seasons of temptation; ana extend, to the worse periods 
of our rational and mor<al life, the influence of the better 
periods. To act by such Rules, is the very meaning of 
acting itecording to Duty. Further; not only are such 
Moral Rules means by which our Reason guides us, but 
other Rules also, not directly moral, but of a prudential 
character only, are among the proper means of directing 
our conduct rationally. Thus, we may avoid intempe¬ 
rance, by conforming to Rules which shall moderate our 
eating and drinking; we may escape debt and poverty, 
by conforming to Rules limiting our habitual expenses; 
we may suppress our tendencies to harsh and rude 
behaviour, by conforming ourselves to Rules of courtesy. 
Rules of this kind, more or less distinctly expressed in 
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words, are the proper guides of man, as a rational being. 
They are the modes in which the general convictions of 
the Beason are brought into contact with particular cases 
of action. It is our Duty thus to regulate our conduct; 
and thus we have a Duty of acting according to Rule. 

243. Moral Rules, in so far as they are moral, are 
absolute, being expressions of the Supreme Rule of hu~ 
man action, vmich nothing can overmaster or supersede. 
Prudential Rules, having for their object subordinate 
ends, may be set aside in particular cases, as these objects 
themselves may. They must give way, for instance, 
whenever they interfere with Moral Rules. Moral Rules 
only, are, in the highest sense, the proper guides of hu¬ 
man life. 

Hence, it is our Duty to accept or to frame Moral 
Rules, as the means of our guidance. This is a Duty, 
which has not, like the Duties of which we have been 
speaking, reference to any subordinate end, but to the 
highest; it is the Duty of Wisdom, not a Duty of Pru¬ 
dence. 

The Duty of Wisdom is the Duty of framing or 
adopting such Rules of action as are consistent with the 
Supreme Rule of Human Action. It is the Duty of 
having Rules of Duty: for, as we have seen, the Rules 
of Duty arc determined, on the one hand, by those Moral 
Ideas which servo to express the Supreme Rule; while, 
on the other hand, they are determined by the various 
social relations and conditions of man’s life. 

244. By what means can we obtain Rules of Duty 
which are truly moral, truly consistent with the Supreme 
Rule ? We have already been employed in laying down 
such Rules; and we have seen, in some measure, by what 
process they may be arrived at. We find that there are 
external conditions necessary to the existence of man as 
a moral being; that there are certain Rights and Obli¬ 
gations, according to which, as external Facts, man’s 
Duties are regulated. There are, also, certain Ideas of 
Virtues, namely. Benevolence, Justice, and the like, ac¬ 
cording to which, as internal Ideas, the conceptions of 
Duly are regulated. By the combination of these two 
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elements, wo have endeavoured to define, in some measure, 
the scheme of Duties which belong to man. But we 
have, in several instances, been led to see that some 
further steps are requisite, before we can describe our 
Duties in a complete manner; and before we can produce 
Rules which shall admit of definite application, in the 
cases which commonly offer themselves to our notice. 
Among the steps which are thus pointed out to us, as 
required for tlio formation of more definite Rules of Duty, 
are Determinations and Definitions, more exact than we 
have yet obtained, of some of the Concoi)tions, in terms 
of which our Rules must necessarily be expressed; such 
conceptions, for instance, as Justice, Humanity, Hap- 
))iness, and the like. The next step which we shall take, 
in the establishment of Moral Rules, will be to attempt 
to analyse and define, more precisely than we have yet 
done, several such conceptions as these, and to apply, in 
particular cases, the Conceptions thus defined. \Vo may, 
in this way, best hope to obtain, both Moral Truths of 
a general kind, and the determination of the questions 
which belong to special cases. 

245. The precision of our Conceptions, which may 
thus aid us in arriving at Moral Truths, is a proper 
object for us to aim at, as a mode of promoting our Moral 
Culture. It is our Duty to aim at such an intellectual 
progress, as a means to our moral progress. And not 
only mc-iy this particular kind of improvement of the 
intellect, be an aid in our moral culture; but the improve¬ 
ment of the intellect in general, in its conceptions and 
operations, is fitted to have this effect. And it is there¬ 
fore our Duty to aim at such improvement. Corresponding 
to the Duty of Moral Culture of ourselves, there is a 
Duty of intellectual Culture. To cultivate our Intellect, 
is, in itself, a source of gratification. The love of know¬ 
ledge, which wo have spoken of as one of the desires of 
man, impels him constantly to make his knowledge more 
and more extensive, more and more precise, more and 
more connected; and an advance of this kind, is indeed 
a Culture of the Intellect. But besides all other Truth, 
to which the love of knowledge leads, and where man 
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seeks for the satisfaction of knowing, this desire leads to 
Moral Truth, which is the proper guide of man’s life; 
and which, therefore, he is impelled to seek, not only by 
pleasure, but by Duty. 

24(5. Moral Truth is, as we have said, the proper 
guide of human life; and hence, those who have to guide 
others, are under a more peculiar necessity of knowing 
Moral Truth, and of possessing preciseyand consistent 
moral conceptions. Those especially need such Truth, 
such Precision, and such Consistency, whose office it is 
to make llules for others, or to teach them the Rules 
which they are to follow;—those, that is, who have to 
legislate for mankind, or to educate them. The Duty 
of Wisdom is especially incumbent on Legislators and 
on Educators. 

Since the offices of Legislation and of Education es¬ 
pecially require the possession of Moral Truth, wo shall 
defer the consideration of those offices in detail, till we 
have, under our notice, those further elements of Moral 
Truth, which we still have to consider. 

Wo will only observe, before we quit this part of the 
subject, that Legislation implies, not merely combinations 
of Conceptions, and mental results of Ideas, but also the 
external Facts, by which Law is realised. Laws aro 
Moral Rules, clothed in an actual historical form. The 
Legislator must also bo a Governor; or at least his ideas 
must be adopted and enforced by the Governor, in order 
to make them bo Laws. 

247 . In like manner. Education, so far as it teaches 
Rules of action, implies external facts, which give reality 
to the precepts inculcated. The Educator teaches the 
learner the Laws of the Land, for instance, in order that 
he may guide himself by them; but in order that his 
teaching may have its effect, he must be able to speak of 
these Laws, as Laws actually in force; not as merely 
possible conceivable Rules. And when the Educator 
has to teach, not merely human Laws, but moral Rules, 
he must still be able to present these moral Rules, not 
merely as imaginable, but as possessing a real Authority. 
Moral Rules derive their substance from the Supreme 
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Rule of Human Action, of which they are partial ex¬ 
pressions. Hence, this Supreme Rule must have a real 
authority, and-an actual force. The Educator teaches 
his pupil to do what is absolutely right; and because 
it is right: but this teaching supposes that its being 
right includes a sufficient reason for doing it ; estimating 
reasons according to the real condition and destination 
of man. 

The Supremif Rule of Human Action derives its Real 
Authority, and its actual force, from its being the Law 
of God, the Creator of Man. The Reason for doing 
what is absolutely right, is, that it is the Will of God, 
tlirough whicJi the condition and destination of man are 
what they are. 

We are thus led to Religion, as a necessary part of 
the Moral Education of men. But in order to complete 
the train of thought by which Morality leads ns to 
Religion, we must pursue somewhat further the subject 
of Moral Transgression, of which we have already spoken 


Chapter XIII. 

OF TRANSGRESSION. 

248. In our survey of the several classes of Duties 
( 174 — 247 ) we have seen that, beside the direct Duties 
of action, and of affection towards others, there are reflex 
Duties which regard ourselves: the Duties, namely, of 
unfolding within ns, or establishing in our minds, the 
Operative Moral Principles from which external Duties 
must proceed ; the Duty of aiming at our own Moral 
Progress; the Duty of cultivating in our own minds 
the principles of Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order. We have it for our business and proper aim, 
to make our Lives a Moral Progress, in which these, 
principles constantly become more and more identified 
with our habits of action, thought, and feeling. We 
liave to form our character, so that these principles are 
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its predominant features. We have to seek not only to 
do, but to hej not only to perform acts of Duty, but to 
become virtuous (195, &c.). 

Further: there is an Intellectual, as ■well as a moral 
progress, at ■which we must aim; an Intellectual Progress, 
which isameans to aMoral Progress. We are to endea¬ 
vour constantly to improve our powers of apprehending 
Truth, in order that we may be able tljp more readily 
and firmly to lay bold on that Moral Truth, which is 
the proper guide of our Lives (24.5). 

249. We have to aim at this moral and intellectual 
progress as the Greatest Good which ■we can desire for 
ourselves (209). But further, the complete Benevolence 
which is part of the character at which we thus aim, and 
which seeks the good of others, must seek for them that 
good which for ourselves we esteem the greatest. Our 
benevolence, therefore, will seek the moral progress of 
others as well as our own; and intellectual progress for 
them, no less than for ourselves, as a means of moral 
progress. And thus, the complex Object, at which we 
shall constantly have to aim, is, the Moral and Intellec¬ 
tual Progress of Ourselves and of the rest of Mankind. 

Wo may consider this as the highest object of action 
and thought which we can propose to ourselves; and 
in proportion as we make this our object, and direct our 
thoughts and purposes to it, we elevate our minds. 

250. We have already scon (196, &c.) that we have 
the power, in some measure at least, of carrying on this 
moral and intellectual progress within ourselves. That 
this progress must bo altogether incomplete and iibperfect 
■without the aid of Religion, we shall hereafter see; but 
it is at least so far possude for men to promote or neglect 
their ovm moral progress, that one m.an shall differ very 
much from another in the advance he has thus made. 
Two men may be, at least by comparison, one virtuous 
and another vicious; and by a like difference, they may 
be at very different stages of their moral progress; if, 
indeed, we may not sjiy of some, that the course of their 
lives is a constant moral degradation rather than a pro¬ 
gress, 
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25]. This moral progress, as we have said (203), 
can never terminate while we remain on earth. So long 
as we live, we shall have room to make ourselves better 
and wiser: to increase the warmth of our benevolence, 
to purify our hearts, to elevate our thoughts, to make 
ourselves more and more virtuous. To do this, is a moral 
growth and nurture; a moral life, which can never end, 
while our natural life goes on. Or if the moral progress 
end, the moral life is turned to moral disorder. In the 
moral faculties, if there bo not a healthy growth, there 
must be a morbid decay and foul disease. 

252. The moral life is nourished by the perpetual 
aliment of moral actions, moral habits, moral thoughts, 
moral alfcctions. All acts of Duty, and all affections 
which lead to acts of Duty, tend to promote our Moral 
Culture. On the other hand, all Trantgressions of Duty 
interrupt our Moral Culture, arrest our Moral Progress, 
and are steps in a retrograde moral course. Unkind af¬ 
fections, unlawful desires, fraudulent intentions, impure 
imaginations, are inconsistent with our moral advance¬ 
ment, while they occupy us; and are proofs that wo 
have much still to do, in giving a moral character to our 
l)cing. If these things form frequent and common parts 
of our lives, they arc proofs that we have made little 
moral progress; or rather, that we have made none, and 
are making none. If these things are acquiesced in by 
us, and allowed to grow into habits, we are not going 
forwards, but backwards, in moral character. So far as 
this is our case, we tend to become more and more de¬ 
graded,'depraved, vicious ( 206 ). 

25.3. Thus, if wrong affections, desires, intentions, 
aud imaginations, occur iu our lives at all, they are 
interruptions of our moral progress; and evidences that, 
in our moral culture, we liave still much to do. Yet 
such things may occur, so long as our moral culture is 
incomplete; and since, during our lives, it ever must be 
incomplete, they may occur so long as life remains. The 
Springs of Action, not fully converted into Moral Prin¬ 
ciples, may, under special circumstances, tend to deviate 
from the Law of Duty. Desires may be inflamed, Affec- 
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tions perverted, Reason misled, Consideration omitted. 
Rules neglected, lower aims put in the place of the 
highest; and man may fall below the line which morality 
draws. The circumstances which tend to produce such 
an effect are Temptatime. By tlic impulses of the Springs 
of Action, not fully controlled by Rules of Duty, man 
is tempted to transgress such Rules. 

254. It is the moral business ofi» man to resist 
Temptation. The powers by which we guide ourselves, 
the Reason, and the Moral Sentiments, must be em¬ 
ployed in controlling the Desires and Affections which 
impel us in an immoral direction. All the results of 
our Moral Culture must be called to our aid for this 
purpose. The express Moral Principles which we have 
learnt; the Operative Moral Principles which wo have 
acquired; Consideration, Rational Action, and Rules of 
Duty, we must call into operation, that they may over¬ 
come the immoral impulses by which we are urged. 
This wo must do as moral agents; although to these 
resources. Religion alone can give their full force. 

If a man does not effectually resist Temptation; if 
he is overcome and yields, he tmnsgresscs the Rules 
of Duty; he offends against Morality; he commits 
a vicious act. The contemplation of man under this 
:is])ect, as liable to Transgressions and Offenses, intro¬ 
duces us to very important and serious views of his 
condition and destination. 

2.55. Transgressions or Offenses arc described by 
various terms, implying various degrees of condemnation. 
As defects from the standard of Morality tney are 
Faults ; and when wc would ascribe them to weakness 
of AVill, rather than to wrong intention, they are 
called Failings. As transgris-sion becomes graver, more 
grievous, we have no term which directly expresses an 
enormous violation of morality (as do the Latin scelus, 
Jlagitium, facinus). Vice implies the disposition to 
transgress; Guilt and Crime properly express the vio¬ 
lation of human laws; and Sin, an offense against God. 
But Guilt and Crime are terms also used of the violation 
of moral laws; and all Transgressions arc Sins. Those 
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who commit Sins are wicked, (which is said to have 
meant, originally, under the influence of evil epirite). 
Sins are describe, according to their character, as acts 
of cruelty, of injustice, of falsehood, of uncleanness, and 
the like. As they excite our moral abhorrence, they 
are termed hateful, heinous, atrocious, shocking, abomi¬ 
nable, detestable, execrable. Crimes are said, figuratively, 
in proportion as they are greater, to be higher, deeper, 
heavier, darker. As their criminal nature is more 
manifest, they are flagrant. 

256. It may be asked, according to what Measure 
and Standard do mural transgressions become greater 
and graver. Is there a definite gradation from slight 
Failings to atrocious Grimes; and if so, what circum¬ 
stances fix the place of each Offense in this Scale ? To 
this we reply, that the universal voice of mankind 
declares some offenses to be greater, some to be less; 
some heavier, some lighter. J3ut yet, since the moral 
transgression consists in the perversion of internal af¬ 
fections, desires, and will; and since this internal con¬ 
dition cannot bo fully known and compared in any two 
cases, at least in any two classes of cases; it must be 
almost impossible to declare one chus of transgressions to 
be necessarily better or worse than another. This at least 
we may say; that to pronounce one kind of offenses better 
and slighter than another, would tend to convey a false 
opinion respecting the offenses thus in some degree pre¬ 
ferred and palliated. For no transgression can be said 
to be so much better than another, as not to be utterly 
bad. Jfo offense can rightly be deemed slight, since the 
slightest utterly interrupts our moral progress. 

257 . But in this aspect of offenses, that they 
interrupt or undo our moral progress, we have a kind of 
Measure of their magnitude. Those offenses are most 
grievous, which are most pernicious in their effect upon 
our moral culture. Some may interrupt our moral 
culture for a time, and it may nevertheless bo resumed. 
Others may show that moral culture has no place in our 
thoughts; that we have no wish to be better than we 
are. OtW transgressions may imply a recklessness or 
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despair of moral progress; a state of mind which points 
to moral ruin as its natural sequel. The gravity of the 
offense will therefore be increa^ by all circumstances 
which indicate it to be the result of an habitually im¬ 
moral state of the Affections and Desires, of settled and 
deliberate purpose, of a want or a rejection of moral 
sums. The hope that an offense may be only a transient 
interruption of the offender’s moral progress, is favoured 
by its being the result of great and sudden Temptation, 
plainly at variance with the habitual course of the 
affections and will. Such circumstances, therefore, tend 
to make an offense less grave and mischievous to the 
offender. 

258. I have already pointed out, of what nature 
the mischief is, which offenses do to the offender. So 
long as there is a suspension of the authority of Duty, 
there is a suspension of the proper moral functions of 
man. So long as immoral thought, purpose, and af¬ 
fection prevail, the moral progress, which is the proper 
course of man’s life; is arrested or inverted. Acts of 
Wickedness are steps towards moral ruin. Or, to 
resume a figure which we have already employed; the 
moral life is nourished by the perpetual aliment of moral 
purposes, desires and affections. By an immoral act, 
poison is taken into the human being, which tends to 
enfeeble, distemper, and destroy the moral life. 

We are now led to ask, whether there is any remedy 
for this misdiief. When transgression has been com¬ 
mitted, how is rectitude to be restored? AVhen the 
moral progress has been interrupted and turned back, 
how is the regress to be checked, the lost ground to be 
recovered, the progress to be resumed? When poison 
has been taken into our moral being, how is it to be 
ejected, and the powers of life restored to their healthful 
action? 

The mode in which the poison of immoral purposes, 
desires, and affections, was taken into our being was, 
by their being our purposes, our desires, our affections. 
In order to expel their effect, they must bo rejected as 
our purposes, out desires, our affections. They must 
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1)0 repudiated, so that they shall no longer belong to us. 
They must bo changed into their reverse; desire, into 
aversion; love, into hate; the purpose to do, into the 
purpose to undo; joy in what was done, to sorrow that 
it was done. This change must bo carried, by an effort 
of thought, into the past. We must recall in our 
memory the past act of transgression, contradicting, as 
wo do so, the motives by which we were misled, and 
condemning the purpose which wo formed. This change, 
this sorrow, this renunciation an<l condemnation of our 
past act, is Repentance. The transgressor must repent. 
We do not say that this suffices to remedy the evil. It 
does not do so. Hut there can bo no remedy of the 
evil without this. This, at least, he must do. He must 
make the effort of Repentance, in order to cast out of 
his being the poison of immoral act or purpose. He, 
for this purpose, must see his moral regression as what 
it is, a dire mischief, which, if not remedied, tends to 
imme.asurable evil. 

250. But the regression must not only bo lamented, 
it must also be repaired. We must not only reject the 
past offense by repentance, but we must seek to resume 
the course which morality points out. Wo must en¬ 
deavour to restore our moral progress; to regain the 
ground which we have lost; to avoid all repetition of 
the errours and offenses which we htive committed. 
AVe must direct our Moral Culture to our recovery and 
renovation. AVe must amend ourselves. AA^e must 
reform our lives. Amendment and Reformation, as well 
as Repentance, are the necessary sequel of transgression, 
in virtue of that Duty of Moral Culture and Moral 
Progress which is constantly incumbent upon all men. 

260. The Moralist is thus led to teach, that after 
Transgression, Repentance and Amendment are necess.ary 
steps m our jloral Culture. But the Mortilist cannot 
pronounce how far those steps c.an avail as a remedy for 
the evil; how far they can repair the broken complete¬ 
ness of man’s moral course; how far they can restore 
the health of m.an’s moral life; how far they can finally, 
and upon the whole, avert the consequences of sin from 
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man's condition and destination. These aro points on 
which the Moralist necessarily looks to Helicon for her 
teaching. These questions regard the effects of Sin upon 
the Soul, and the concerns of the Soul belong to Religion. 
They regard the provision made by God for saving man 
from the effects of Sin, and this is also a matter belong¬ 
ing to Religion. 

2G1. There is, however, one consequence of what 
has been said, which we may notice. Wo have said, 
that when a man has deviated from the course of Duty, 
he cannot resume his moral progress without Repentance 
and Amendment. We may remark further, that the 
Amendment is required by Morality to be immediate. 
If a man repents in the middle of an immoral act, he 
will not go on with the act. As soon as the authority 
of Morality is acknowledged, the moral course of action 
must begin; and not at some later period, when pending 
acts have been completed. Duty is the perpetual right¬ 
ful Governor of every man ; and the man who merely 
promises to obey this Governor at some future time, is 
really disobedient. The man who completes an immoral 
act, knowing it to bo immoral, commits a new offense, 
lie yielded to temptation, in the first part of the act; 
he sins against conviction, in the second. 

This remark may be of use when we come to consider 
some cases of Duty, for instance, if I have made an 
immoral promise, and see my fault, it is my Duty not 
to complete the act by performing the promise. 
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Chapter XIY, 

OF CONSCIENCE. 

262. The Desires and Affections receive their 
Culture by being converted into, or comprehended in, 
the Operative Moral Principles. The Faculties which 
control and direct the Desires and Affections, namely, 
the Beason and the Moral Sentiments, must also receive 
thrar Culture, in order that the being of man may tend 
to its proper completeness. The Culture of these Facul¬ 
ties implies the formation or adoption, in our minds, of 
Buies of Duty, and the application of such Rules to our 
own actions, with the accompanying Sentiment of Ap¬ 
proval or Disapproval of ourselves. 

Thus, by the culture of these controlling and directing 
Faculties, we form habits, according to which we turn 
our attention upon ourselves, and approve or disapprove 
what we there discern. These Faculties, thus cultured, 
are the Contdence of each man. The word eonteiou* 
implies a reflex attention of the mind to its own con¬ 
dition or operation; a contemplation of what we our¬ 
selves feel and do. We /eel pain, but we are coruciott* 
of impatience. We start unconsciomly at a surprize, 
but in danger we are conscioue of fear. Our conscious¬ 
ness reveals to us not only our most secret acts, but our 
desires, afl^tions, and intentions. These are the especial 
subjecte of morality, and we cannot think of them, 
withotA considering them as right or wrong. We ap¬ 
prove, or disapprove, of what we have done, or tried to 
do. We consider our acts, external and internal, with 
reference to a moral standard of right and wrong. We 
recognize them as virtuous or vicious. The Faculty or 
Hamt of doing this is Conscience. 

263. As Science means Knowledge, Contcience ety¬ 
mologically means Self-knowledge; and such is the 
meamng of the word in Latin and French, and of the 
corresponding word in Greek; {comeientia, contcience, 
irkmelincK). But the English word^ implies a Moral 
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Standard of action in the mind, as well as a Consdons- 
ness of our own actions. It may be convenient to us 
to mark this distinction of an internal Moral Standard, 
as one part of Conscience; and Self-knowledge, or Con¬ 
sciousness, as another part. The one is the Internal Law; 
the other, the Internal Accuser, TVitness, and Jud^. 

This distinction was noted by early Christian Moral¬ 
ists. They termed the former part of Cpnscience, Sj/n~ 
terefi*, the internal Repository: the latter, SyneideM, 
the internal Knowledge. We may term the former, 
Conscience as Law; the latter, Conscience as Witness. 

264. We have already (242) spoken of the steps 
by which we establish in our minds that internal' Law 
which we call Conscience. It is established by such a 
Culture of our Reason as enables us to frame or to 
accept Rules which are in agreement with the Supreme 
Law; and by the agreement of our Moral Sentiments 
with such Rules. Cotucimee as Law, is the expression , 
of the condition at which we have aimed, in our advance 
towards a knowledge of the Supreme Law. It is a 
Stage in our moral and intellectual Progress. 

265. The Offices of Conscience a* Witness, Ac¬ 
cuser, and Judge, cannot easily be separated; for to be 
conscious of having done an act, to question itS'character, 
and to know that it is wrong, are steps which usually 
follow close upon each other. Yet these steps may 
often be distinct. It may require some consideration, 
and some careful exercise of the intellect, to discern the 
important features of an act, and to apply to it tlie 
appropriate Rules of Duty. The moralists who dis¬ 
tinguish the Synteresis from the Syneidesis, represent 
the acts of Conscience as expressed by the three members 
of a Syllogism; of which the first contains the Law, the 
Second, the Witness, the Third, the Judgment- As an 
example, we may take this Syllogism: 

He who dissembles, transgresses the Duty of Truth; 

I have dissembled; 

Therefore I have transgressed the Duty of Truth. 

266. We may also note a further office which is 
ascribed to Conscience. She inflicts Punishment for the 
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offenses thus condemned. For the Self-accusation and 
Self-condemnation, of *which we have spoken, • bring 
with them thdir especial pains. Repentance is sorrow j 
Remorse is a pang, a torment. Transgression lies like a 
weight on the Conscience, and makes it feel burthened 
and .oppressed. Again, the Conscience is spoken of as 
the Record of offenses committed; and as stained, pol¬ 
luted, blackened, by our transgressions. 

267. Conscience, the Judge, must pronounce'its' 
decision according to Conscience, the Law. If we have 
notjtransgressed the Law of Conscience, Conscience 

us. If wo have violated the Law of Conscience, 
Coi^ience condemns ns. 

He who is con^mned by his own Conscience, is guilty. 
■He has really done wrong. He has really offended against 
the Supreme Rule. His actions are inconsistent with 
the Stage at which he has arrived, in his moral progress. 
They are therefore inconsistent with Morality. He who 
acts agaimt his Conscience is always wrong. 

268. The question naturally occurs, whether, on 
the other hand, he who acts according to his conscience 
is always right: whether he who is acquitted by his 
conscience is free from blame. Is it enough for the 
demands of morality, if each person compares his actions 
to the Standard of right and wrong which he has in his 
mind ? Is this a complete justification ? 

It is evident, that to answer these questions in the 
affirmative, would lead to great inconsistencies in our 
Morality. For, under the influence of Education, Laws, 
Prejudices, and Passions, the Standard of right and 
wrong, which exists in men’s minds for the time, is often 
very different from that which the Moralist can assent 
to. Men have often committed thefts, frauds, impo¬ 
sitions, homicides, thinking their actions right; thoqgb 
they were such as all Moralists would condemn as 
wrong. Such men acted according to their Consciences. 
Were they thereby justified ? 

269. What has already been said, may suggeft a 
Reply to such questions. It is the Duty of man con¬ 
stantly to prosecute his moral and intellectual Culture 
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(208)." Thig rteqniies, not onl^ that should confbxi^ 
ou» ae^ns to the Standard which we have in our mjadt 
for the time.; but that, also, we are to make^ ttt»' 
Standard trul]^ moral. Whatever subordinate Law 'iftt. 
have in our min^s, is to be looked upon only as a 
to ^ Supreme Ijaw;—^the Law of complete 
voleace, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order. Conscience, 
the Law, must be constantly directed with the purpose 
of making it conform to this Supreme Law. We must 
seek for such light, such knowlmge, as may enable us 
constantly to promote this conformity. Wo must lal^r 
to et^hten and instruct our Conscience. This |px 
can n^er be ended. So long as life and powers of thou^| 
remain to us, we may always be able tq|ac^uire a sl^ 
clearer and higher view than we yet possess, of the* 
Supreme Law of our Being. We never can have done 
all that is in our power, in this respect. It never can 
be Oonsistent with our Duty, to despair of enlightening 
and instructing our Conscience, beyond what we have 
yet done. Our standard of virtue is not high enough, 
if yiB think it need be made no higher. Virtue has 
never so completely taken possession of man’s being, but 
thati she may possess it still more completely; and 
ther^ore, any conception of Virtue, which we look u8on 
as perfect, must, on that very account, be imper^t. 
Conscience is never fuUy formed, but always in the 
course of formation. 

270 . We may add, that in attempting to enlighten 
and instruct our conscience, and to carry on our moral 
progress, we are led to feel the want of some light and 
some power in addition to the light of mere reason, 
and the ordinary powers which we possess over our 
own minds; and that Religion offers to us the hope of 
such a power, which will, if duly sought, be exercised 
upon us. 

27L It appears from what has just been said, 
that, we cannot properly refer to our Conscience as an 
Ultmate and Supreme Authority. It has only a sub¬ 
ordinate and intermediate Authority; standing between 
tpe Supreme Law, to which it is bound to conform, 
vox,. I. Q 
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and our own Actions, which must conform to it, in 
order to be moral. Conscience is not a Standard, per¬ 
sonal to each man; as each man has his standard of 
bodily appetite. Each man’s Standard of morals, is a 
standard of Morals, only because it is supposed to rts 
present the Supreme Standard, which is expressed by 
the Moral Ideas, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Wisdoms As each man has his Keason, in virtue 
of his participation in the Common Reason of mankind, 
so each man has his Conscience, in virtue of his par¬ 
ticipation in the Common Conscience of mankind, by 
which Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Wisdom, 

recognised as the Supreme Law of Man’s Being. 
As the objeet|of Reason is to determine what is true, 
so the object of Conscience is to determine what is 
ri^ht. As each man’s Reason may err, and thus lead 
him to false opinion, so each man’s Conscience may 
err, and lead him to a false moral standard. As false 
opinion does not disprove the reality of Truth, so the 
false moral standards of men do not disprove the reality 
of a Supreme Rule of Human Action. 

272 . Since Conscience is thus a subordinate and 
fallible Rule, it appears, that for a man to act according 
to his conscience, js not necessarily to act rightly. His 
conscience may be^rroneous. It may be culpably in 
errour; for he may not have taken duo pains to en¬ 
lighten and instruct it. If the conscience be in errour, 
it.must be so for this reason, that the man’s moral and 
intellectual progress is still incomjdete; and this incom¬ 
pleteness is no justification of what is done under its 
influence. A conformity to an Erroneous Conscience is 
no more blameless, than an act of imperfect Benevolence, 
or imperfect Justice. 

273 , Moreover, since Conscience has only this 
subordinate and derivative authority, it cannot be right 
for a man to refer to his own Conscience, as a supreme 
and ultimate ground of action. Tho making our Con¬ 
science a ground of action, to this extent, is in itself 
wrong; since.«it is abandoning that Duty of further 
enlightening and instructing our Conscience, which can 
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never cease to bo a duty. That a man acts accordim 
to hit Conscience, is not a reason for his actions, whicli 
can supersede the necessity of assignin'^ other Beasons. 
If an action bo according to his Conscience, it must bo 
so because it is conformable to his Conceptions of Bene¬ 
volence, Justice, Truth, Purity, Wisdom; and his reason 
for the action is more properly rendered by showing 
that the act does conform to these Moral Ideas, than 
by saying that it is “according to his Conscience." To 
allege that an act is according to my Conscience; 
meaning thereby, that I act according to a Rule which 
is already fixed and settled in my mind, so that I 'SvjU 
no longer examine whether the Rule be right; id^l 
reject the real signification of moral Rules. It is^^ 
conduct of a person who pursues a wrong road to the 
place he aims at; and refuses to have it proved that the 
road is wrong. 

Indeed, the very use of the term Conscience, in ren¬ 
dering moral reasons for actions, may tend to mislead 
us, by presenting Conscience to our minds as an autho¬ 
ritative and supreme guide. To dwell too much upon 
this abstraction, which, as we have said, merely denotes 
a step in our progress towards the Supreme Rule, may 
obstruct and disturb our furthef^^rogress. Wo may 
confuse our minds, by fixing our consciousness too much 
upon our Conscience;—by reflecting upon this reflex 
habit. It has been said, that if I talk of my Humility, 
I lose it; something of the same kind may be said of 
Conscience. • • ' 

274 . But though a virtuous man may abstain 
from speaking much of his Conscience, he will not re¬ 
verence its guidance the less on that account; or rather, 
his silence, if he be silent, will be that of reverence. 
For nothing can be more worthy of reverence than 
Conscience. It is, as ^e have said, the expression of 
the Supreme Rule, so far as each man has been able 
to discern that Rule. Conscience is to each man the 
representative of the Supreme Law, and is invested 
with the authority of the Supreme Law. It is the 
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Toicff vAich pronounces for him the distinction of right 
and wrong, of moral good and evil; and when he has 
done all that he can to enlighten and instruct it, by the 
aid of Helicon, as well as of Morality, it is for him the 
Voice of God, 

275 . To disobey the commands and prohibitions 
of Conscience^ under any circumstances, is utterly im¬ 
moral j it is tue very essence of immorality. In order 
to be moral, a man must bo thoroughly conscientiou*; 
he must be careful to satisfy himself what the decision 
of his Conscience is, and must be resolved to follow the 
course thus prescribed, at any risk, and at any sacrifice. 
Nothing can be right which he does not do with a char 
coriBcimm. Whatever danger or sorrow lies in that di¬ 
rection, whatever advantage and gratification of the 
desires and affections in the other, he must not shrink 
or waver. Whatever may be gained by acting against 
his conscience, the consistency and welfare of his whole 
moral being is lost. His moral progress is utterly 
arrested. He commits a grievous transgression; and, 
as we have already said, morality can assure him of no 
means by which the evil may be remedied, and the 
broken unity of his moral being restored. To be steadily, 
resolutely, and carefully conscientious, is a Rule which 
every one, who aims at his moral progress, must regard 
as paramount to all others. 

276 . Inasmuch as each man’s Conscience is the 
Supreme Law, so far as he has been able to discover 
t|lht and inasmuch as this discovery is a task to 
be peribrmed only by a diligent and continued exercise 
of ov8? faculties; there may bo periods when each man 
is awaro^that the task has been imperfectly performed 
on special points, and may bo uncertain what is right 
and what is wrong. In such cases, his Conscience is 
doubtful. The removal of suchSdoubts, is to be sought 
by the further use of the means by which the Conscience 
is enlightened and instructed. When the doubts turn 
rather upon special points ^han upon the general course 
of action, they are Scruples of Conscience. 
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What a person^ can do without offending a^nat his 
Conscience, when the (question has been deliberately 
propounded and solved in his own mind, he does with 
a tafe conscience^ or with a good conscience. 


Chapter XV. 

CASES OF CONSCIENCE RESPECTING 
TRUTH. 

277* It will appear from the preceding Chapter, 
that in all riglit action, tlio Conscience is employed, 
consciously or unconsciously. A man is bound in Con¬ 
science to do what he thinks right ; but he is also bound 
to employ his faculties diligently, in ascertaining what 
is right. In cases in which he has not ascertained what 
is right, his Conscience is doubtful; and for the pur¬ 
poses of right action, it is requisite that these doubts be 
removed. Cases which are considered by Moralists with 
the view of doing this, are Cases of Conscience. 

We are not to suppose that any particular Class of 
questions in Morals are Cases of Conscience. Every 
case of Moral action is, for the person who acts, a Case 
of Conscience. But in tho greater part of such cases, 
the Rule of Duty is so plain and obvious, that no dpnbt 
arises, as to the course of action; and thu^no internal 
inquiry brings the Conscience into notice, fn cascs-ih 
which there appear to be conflicting Duties, 0 / reasons 
for opposite courses of aetion, we must endeavour to 
decide between them, by enlightening and instructing 
the conscience; and these are especially termed Cases 
of Conscience. 

278. Since, in Cases of conflicting Duties, which¬ 
ever way we decide, one Duty is, or seems to be, 
evaded or violated. Cases 0 # Conscience, as proposed 
by Moralists, have often the aspect of Questions as to 
when Duties may be evaded or violated. To discuss 
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such questions, has been supposed, by the world in 
general, more likely to pervert than to improve men’s 
minds; and hence Casuistry, the part of Morality which 
is concerned with such discussions, has often been looked 
upon with dislike. 

279 . But the question, in every Case of Con¬ 
science, really is, not. How may Duty be evaded ? but, 
What is Dut^? —not. How may I avoid doing what I 
ought to do ? but. What ought I to do ^ And this is a 
question which a virtuous man cannot help perpetually 
asking himself; and to which the answer may very 
often be. far from obvious. In such Cases, he will be 
glad to know to what decision the Moralist, treating 
such questions in a general form, and free from the 
influence of personal temptation, has been led. We 
shall here consider a few Questions of this kind. 

There occur Cases of Conscience respecting all Classes 
of Duties: but in many of these Classes, the decision of 
the question may require a more exact determination of 
the Concfcptions involved in it; for instance, in questions 
concerning Duties of Justice, of Humanity, which Con¬ 
ceptions will be examined hereafter. But there are 
some Cases which wo may consider by the aid of Rules 
and Maxims already laid down. 

Such are particularly the Cases which respect the 
Duties of Truth {Subjective Truth, Veracity). The 
Rules Lie not. Perform your Promise, are of universal 
validity; and the conceptions of Lie, and of Promise, 
afe so^simpl^ and distinct, that, in general, the Rules 
may be directly and easily applied. We shall consider 
first some such Questions relative to Promises. 

280> In what sense are Promises to be interpreted ? 
We have already said (218), that the Mutual Under¬ 
standing of the two parties, at the time of making the 
promise, is the sense in which it, is the Promiser’s Duty 
to fulfil it. This is the right Interpretation of the 
promise, because the promise expressed and established 
this Mutual Understanding. If the Promiser, intending 
deceit to the Promisee, or to other persons, has used 
expressions, with a view to their being misunderstood. 
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he has already violated the Duty of Truth. If he repent 
of this, his only vyay of resuming a moral condition is, 
to carry back the effect of his repentance to the time of 
making the promise, and to act as if he had intended 
what ho was understood to intend. 

Since the Promiser may be the only speaker in the 
transaction, and the Promisee may imply his acceptance 
of the Promise, and the sense in which fie understands 
it, only by his silence, or by words of assent; we may 
state, as the Rule in such cases, that the Promiser is 
bound in the sense in which he believes the Promisee to 
understand him. For this is the only Common Under¬ 
standing between them. 

281. It may be, that the Common Understanding 
of what the Promiser is to do for the Promisee, includes 
some suppositions which are afterwards discovered to 
be false: and it may be asked, if the Promise is still 
binding. This is the case of Errmeom Promises. And 
the answer to the question is, that the false supposition 
releases the Promiser, so far as it was included in the 
Common Understanding. Thus, a person solicits alms 
from you, telling you the tale of his distresses. Your 
purse being empty at the time, you promise to relieve 
him if die will call again. In the mean time, you dis¬ 
cover that his story contained falsehood. How far are 
you bound by your Promise? It is plain that if the 
Promise was understood by both of you to be uncon¬ 
ditional, and the delay, to take place merely on account 
of the state of your purse, the Promise is binding# But 
if the Promise was understood to be conditional on the 
truth of the tale, and if the falsehoods are material, 
the Promiser is released. Yet it must be very difficult 
for the Promiser to know how far his Promise is hypo¬ 
thetically understood. And therefore, to avoid the 
moral trouble which such doubts produce, it is wise in 
such cases to express the condition on which the Promise 
is given. 

282. There is one circumstance respecting Pro¬ 
mises which must be noticed. The Duty which they 
create, is not an absolute, but a Relative Duty. It is a 
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Duty relative to the Promisee only. He is the only 
])orson affected by the non-performance of the Promise. 
He has a Moral Claim for this performance; but he 
may relinquish this Claim, as he may relinquish any 
Bight or Possession. And when he has done this, the 
duty of performing the promise ceases. Hence it is laid 
down, as a Rule of Morality respecting Promises, that 
they are not hihdiny when rehash by the Promisee. 

283. The principal Class of Cases of Conscience 
respecting Promises is, that of what are called Unlawful 
Promises ; that is. Promises to do an immoral act; for 
we are not now speaking of law, but of morality. 

Wlien the immoral character of the act was known 
to the parties at the time, the Question of Immoral 
Promises is answered by recollecting what has been 
said (259) respecting violations of Duty. The trans¬ 
gressor ought to repent and amend; and as a part of 
his amendment, he ought not to go on with an immoral 
act which is begun. To Promise, and to Perform, are 
parts of the same connected Act. If the Performance 
be immoral, the Promise was so. To promise, was a 
transgression of Duty begun; to perform, is to complete 
the transgression. It is my Duty to stop in the mid 
course of the act, as it was my Duty not to enter upon 
it at first. When the question of Duty is proposed, there 
can be no other answer. 

This applies at once to all promises to perform, or to 
participate in, any act of violence, injustice, fraud, or 
impurity. In all such cases, the Promiser, by his 
Promise, has rejected his moral nature; and can only 
resume it, by repudiating his own act. Even to do 
this, does not leave him blameless; for, as we have said, 
repentance does not obliterate past guilt; but this is 
necessary: this is the only way in which he can avoid 
the continuation and further degradation of his moral 
condition. He offended in the Promise; he offends 
again in the Performance. Whatever Temptation led 
him to sin, in the first part of the act; he sins against 
conviction, if he perform his promise, when the question 
has been brought before his conscience. 
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284. But in breaking my Promise, immoral 
though it be, I violate my Itclative Duty to the Pro¬ 
misee ; and the case may be one in which he denies, and 
even blamelessly denies, the immorality of the act 
promised. For instance, I have promised the less 
worthy Candidate for an office, that I will vote for him. 
I cannot expect to induce him to release me from my 
Promise, by representing to him his oww unworthiness. 
Nevertheless, my relative Duty to him must give way 
to my absolute Duty of voting for the most worthy 
Candidate. But though I now do what I ought, I am 
not therefore blameless as to the past. The violation of 
a lielative Duty, is an offense against the Promisee, 
lie has good reason to complain of me; and I have 
reason to feel repentance and shame, for having given 
him a claim upon me which I cannot satisfy. This is 
tlie unhappy conscquence'of making an immoral Promise. 

In other cases, where the Promisee is aware that the 
act promised is immoral, ho did wrong in accepting, as 
I in making, the promise, lie ought to release me 
from the promise, not as an act of grace, but as an act 
of Duty. If ho do not, my shame at not satisfying his 
claim upon me, is rightly lost in my shame at having 
given him such a claim. 

285. When the Act promised was not immoral 
at the time of promising, but becomes so afterwards, it 
is not to be performed. For since we are asking wh.at 
virtuous men would do, we are to suppose that they 
would not have made the promise, if they had known 
that performance would be immoral; and that they will 
release each other, now that it appears to bo immoral. 
That the act should be lawful at the time of performance, 
was a part of the understanding which the promise con¬ 
veyed. If a merchant promises his foreign correspondent 
to send him a ship-load of com at a time appointed, and 
before the time arrive, the exportation of corn is forbidden 
by law; he is liberated from his engagement. Both 
parties must have understood that the promise was 
made, on the supposition that the act would be lawful; 
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and that the engagement was anRuUed, when it became 
unlawful, and therefore immoral. 

286. In the case where one party sees that the 
performance is immoral, and the other does not, the diffi¬ 
culty is greater; hut the llule by which we may direct 
ourselves is, that the promise must be understood as a 
promise made between virtuous men, and involving 
such a conditunal engagement as may morally be made: 
and so understood, it must be fulfilled. 

Thus, if I promise to vote for an unworthy candidate, 
the promise was immoral, and is not to be kept, as we 
have said. ’But if I promise to vote for a candidate 
who, after my promise, becomes unworthy, not having 
been so before, am I bound? We say. No: for I pro¬ 
mised on the supposition of his worthiness; and he, 
who ought to regard me as a moral man in making my 
promises, must have understood that this supposition 
was implied. But yet my refusal to fulfil my promise 
may give him ground to say, that it is not his worthiness, 
but my intentions, which have changed. And this 
must bo a matter difficult of proof; at least to him; and 
therefore it will be difficult to show him that I have not 
violated my Relative Duty to him. The prospect of 
such difficulties^ is a strong reason for not making pro¬ 
mises respecting elections, in cases where the worthiness 
of the candidates, at the time of voting, ought alone to 
decide the election. 

287. But there may be cases, in which an uncon¬ 
ditional promise to vote for a candidate at an election 
may niorally be given: and then it must be kept. There 
are cases in which the matter is left much to the dis¬ 
cretion of the elector; and in such cases, though merit 
may determine his choice, he may fix his own time for 
making up his mind; and may promise when he has 
decided. Any candidate who ofifers himself after this, 
comes too late. 

288. Or again, the Promise may imply an informal 
Contract; as when a person is elected to act on behalf 
of the Electors; or on the belief that he and they have 
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a common purpose. This is the case, when the Repre¬ 
sentative of a body of men is to be elected. They look 
out for a person whoso character fits him to act for 
them, and they promise to vote for him. He, on the 
other hand, by his conduct and his professions, pledges 
himself to follow a course of action which they approve. 
Promises thus made, are not immoral. Such a mutual 
understanding is requisite, between thS Electors and 
their Representatives ; and can only be established, by 
their promising him their votes. Tlic electors are bound 
to elect the fittest person; but the C.mdidatc with whom 
they have come to this understanding i# thereby and 
thenceforth the fittest. The election is like the election 
of an Agent; and as wo have said, is rather of tin- 
nature of a Contract, than of an election on the ground 
of merit only. 

But then, in order that this Contract kiay morally be 
made, it must be for moral purposes. Such would be 
an understanding between the Electors and the Candidate, 
that he, acting as their Representative, shall aim to 
preserve the Constitution, or to reform the Abuses, of 
the body into which he is elected. But if the under¬ 
standing be, that he shall give them money in return for 
their votes, the Contract is an immoral one. /The power 
of electing a Representative is in their hands for the 
sake of some public good; it is a violation of Duty, to 
turn such a power into a me<ans of private gain (211). 

289. It is sometimes made a Question, Supposing 
such an informal Contract immorally made, whether, 
when the immoral end is answered, it is a l5uty to 
perform the rest of the Contract; for instance, if a 
person were elected to an office of public trust on pro¬ 
mise of sums of money to the electors, whether, after 
the election, it is his duty to pay these sums. We may 
remark, that the question, here, is not. What he is to 
do as an innocent man; for by the supposition ho is 
a guilty one; having been concerned in an immoral 
bargain. If the question be. What is he to do as a 
repentant man, convinced of his guilt, and wishing 
henceforth to do what is right, the answer is, that ho 
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must' pay. There is no reason why ho should add, to 
the violation of his absolute Duty, the violation of his 
Relative Duty to the Promisees. If, in his repentance, 
he wishes not to complete an immoral transaction, he is 
to recollect that the immoral transaction is completed 
by his election. If he wish to mark his hatred of the 
oflfensc, he may signify his meaning more clearly, by ex¬ 
pressing his rqjcntancc, and paying the money, than by 
keeping it; which may be interpreted as adding avarice 
.and falsehood to the violation of public Duties. 

290. Promises are immoral, which contradict a 
former Promlfee, and therefore are not to be kept; but 
here, as in other cases, there is a violation of the Re¬ 
lative Duty to the promisee; and a ground for shame 
and repentance, so far as regards him. And here we 
have another warning, of the need of being cautious in 
making promines. 

291. Promises which it is imj) 0 ssible to perform, 
are evidently not to be kept; but then, it <jan hardly 
be that such Promises can be made, witliout some want 
of due consideration and forethought on the Part of the 
Promiser, which gives the Promisee good ground for 
complaint. If the Promisor was aware of the impos¬ 
sibility at 4fie t^ne of making the promise, he is guilty 
of fraud; for by making the promise, he implied his 
belief of the possibility of performing it. 

When the Promiser himself occasions the impossi¬ 
bility, it is a breach of promise. 

292. Are Promises extorted by Feiir or Violence 
Inndinft? This is a question which has been much 
debated among Moralists. We must apply to it the 
Rule which we have already laid down; that the Pro¬ 
mise, if morally made, must be kept. If I ought not 
to keep the Promise, I ought not to have made it. 
The question, therefore, will be, whether I could morally 
make such a Promise. And it may be remvked, that 
if I could not morally make the ProtjSiSiei I cannot 
morally derive advantage from any Contr&'t v^hich was 
combined with the Promise; for to do this, is a part 
of the same Act, as to make the Contract. I cannot 
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morally derive advantage from one part of the Contract, 
and refuse to perform another part. If I find the Con¬ 
tract to have been immoral, I must undo, as far as I 
can, its eflects ; and go back, in my condition, to the 
state in -which the Contract was made. 

293. These Maxims may be applied to a case of 
this kind often discussed. A man falls into the power 
of a band of robbers, and, in fear of violence, promises 
them that if they will set him free, he will afterwards 
send them a eertain sum of money. He is liberated on 
his promise; is he bound afterwards to send the money? 
According to the above considerations, if it was not 
immoral to make the Promise, it is a Duly to keep it. 
And this Rule is so obvious a one, and its application 
so direct, that we may wonder that any other should 
have been taken. 

The reasons given for doubt, or for the opposite 
decision, are various. Thus Cicero sa'J^s*, that^with 
robbers, we have no tie of common faith or obligation. 
But we ^all, of course, answer, that we keep our word, 
not as what is due to robbers, but as what is due to 
ourselves, and necessary to our character of truthful 
men: not as what is an aet of obligation to them, but 
an act of reverence to truth. We may ^dd, that we 
can hardly say that we have no ties of common obliga¬ 
tion with them, when we have made them a promise, 
and have received life and liberty as a consideration 
for it. We make a Contract with them, though it 
may be an informal one. They fulfil their part of the 
Contract: if we do not fulfil ours, we shall tak^ a very 
strange -way of exemplifying our asserted moral supe¬ 
riority over them. 

It has also been alleged, as a reason why the Promise 
thus given should not be kept, that their confidence in 
Promises will thus greatly facilitate the perpetration of 
of such robberies;—that in this way, such Contracts 
may bo ^M&the moans of almost unlimited extortion t. 
Upon this’^ may remark, that it is right to regard 
the probable consequences of our actions; and we must 
• Qy. m. 29. t Paley, B. in. c. 6. 
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agree, that it would be wrong to contribute to maintain 
a sthte of things in which lawless banditti levy ransoms 
upon peaceable citizei^. But these considerations, if 
acted on, would prevent our making the Promise. And 
if, notwithstanding these considerations, we have made 
the promise, we must consider how far it is likely that 
to keep our word, rather than to break it, would make 
us the supporj^rs of such a liabit of extortion. Is it 
probable that the banditti will give up their practice, 
simply because their captives, liberated on such pro¬ 
mises, do not perform them? Is it not likely that, 
their power fcmaining, such disappointments would in¬ 
duce them to seek some more effectual mode of ex¬ 
tortion ? Do we not, by making and adliering to such 
contracts, prevent their adding murder to robbery? 
And is not the most proper and hopeful course for 
suppressing si^h robbery, to call for, and, if required, 
to asjpst, the vigorous administration of the laws against 
robbers, which exist in every State. Till that can be 
done, may it not tend to preserve, from extreme cruelties, 
those who fall into the hands of the robbers, that they 
should have some confidence in the payment of the 
ransom agreed upon ? Even on the balance of probable 
.advantage, i^ would seem that such a promise is to be 
kept. 

But on our principles, we should not look to these 
results so much as to our own moral culture. By 
keeping this promise, we cherish and exemplify our 
regard for truth. What moral qu.ality do we cultivate 
by breaking it ? If it be replied, that we thus cultivate 
a regard for consequences; we reply, that consequences, 
when both their existence, and their moral character, 
are so doubtful, are not the main objects for our regard. 
The consequences which take the shape of strict veracity 
in ourselves, and the consequent confidence of others in 
us, are proper objects of moral action. The conse- 
quemces which take the' shape of possible inconvenience 
produced to robbers by our own untruthfulness, are not 
proper objects for us to aim at. 

294. It may be asked, whether, in order to avoid 
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thus contributing to robbers, we ought to refuse to 
make the promise; and whether, thus, we ought to 
incur violence, or oven death. This is included in the 
general question, what wo ought to do in cades ex¬ 
treme necessity, when the adherence to the usual Rules 
of Duty brings with it danger of life, limb, and the like 
terrible consequences. And to such questions perhaps 
no general answer can be given, They<ire commonly 
put in this form: ’Whether in such cases of necessity it 
ije alloicable to violate Duty: and in this form, some¬ 
thing may bo sjiid respecting them hereafter. 

29.5. If it be said, that the Law denies the validity 
of such engagements, by annulling Contracts made under 
duress; wo reply, that even the Law requires that men 
should not allege light fears, as reasons for the nullity 
of a Contract. The Law makes Duress nothing less 
than the fear of loss of life or limb; ajid thus shews 
that it expects that men will show some firmness, in 
refusing to bo parties to illegal acts. It is true, that 
the law would annul a Contract made under the cir¬ 
cumstances which we have described. It would also 
punish the robbers, if they were brought under its 
administration. But then we must recollect that Duty 
does not necessarily confirm the advantages to which 
the administration of the Law^would entitle us; while 
Duty does necessarily confirm our obligations, and ex¬ 
tend them, so as to give them a moral meaning. Duty 
interprets informal obligations, so as to make them 
evidence of internal principles. Duty requires the per¬ 
formance of promises, so as to make them evidence of a 
Spirit of Truthfulness. 

^6. Lies stand nearly on the same footing as 
promises; for a Lie is a violation of the general under¬ 
standing among mankind, which the use of language 
implies, as we have already said (280). And, as has 
already been stated, that is a Lie which violates ^is 
mutual understanding, and nothing else. HenCe^he 
term Lie is not applicable, when no mutual under¬ 
standing is violated. Such is the case in Parables, 
Fables, Tales avowedly fictitious, or notoriously so. 
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iUe literary habits of the time; as I^ovels, 
Poems. A person,, the most careful of his 
ronral culture, ma^ employ himself in swh fictions. 
Yet there are provmoes of literature in which the most 
rigorous attention to Truth is a Duty, as in History 
and Personal Narratives. 

297 . There are various understood Conventiow in 
society, accorjling to which, words, spoken or written 
under particular circumstances, have a meaning different 
from that which the general laws of language would 
‘give them. I have dready noticed such phrases as, 
*I am your obedient servant, at the foot of a letter; 

which, though not literally true, is not to be called a 
Lie. The Convention is here so established, that no 
one is for a moment misled by it. In the same way, 
if, when I wish not to be interrupted by visitors, I 
write upon my door. Not at home, and if there be a 
common understanding to that effect; this is no more 
a lie than if I were to write. Not to be seen. 

298. But if I put the same words in the mouth 
of a Servant, and if the Convention be not regularly 
established in all classes of society, the Case is different. 
It is a violation of Duty in me to make the Servant tell 
a lie: it is an offense against his moral culture (249). 
He may understand the Convention to bo so fully est^ 
hlishcd in the class witn which my intercourse lies, that 
the words, though not literally true, convey no false 
belief. In this case, ho may use them, and I m^ direct 
him to use them, blamelessly. But it is my Duty to 
ascertaki that ho does thus understand the words, as a 
conventional form; and in order to give them this cha¬ 
racter, he should not be allowed to deviate from the 
form, or to add any false circumstance; as, that his 
master has just gone out, or the like. It is very difficult 
to he certain that the Servant does so completely under¬ 
stand this Convention, as to receive no moral harm from 
beings made the speaker in it. In many cases he will 
be 1^ to think that if he may thus tell, what appears 
to him a lie, for his master, he may tell one for himself. 

299. The view that we have taken, of the nature 
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of a Lie, suggests an answer to some of the excuses 
sometimes offered for liesj For instance, some men toll 
lies in order to preserve a secret which they wish not 
to be known; and allege, in their justification, that the 
Questioner has no Right to know the truth. To such 
a plea we reply, that the Questioner has a Right not 
to be told a lie, for all men have such a Right. By 
answering his question at all, I give. him a Right to a 
true answer. If I take my stand on the ground that 
he has no Right to an an^er, I must give him no 
answer. I may tell him that he has no Right to an| 
answer. 

But it may be said, that to do this will in many 
cases be to disclose the secret which we wish to conceal. 
For instance, the author of an anonymous work, who 
wiMies to remain unknown as the author, but is sus¬ 
pected, is asked whether he wrote the work. To refuse 
to reply, would be to acknowledge it. Such authors 
have held, that in such a case, they may* deny the 
authorship. They urge, that the Questioner has no 
right to know; that the Author has a Right to remain 
concealed, and has no means of doing so but by such 
a denial. But this defense is wrong. The author has 
no moral Right to remain concealed at the expense of 
telling a Lie: that is, it is nqj: right in him thus to 
protect himself. But on the other hand, he is not 
bound to answer. Nor need he directly refuse to do so. 
He may evade the question, or turn off the subject. 
There is nothing to prevent his saying, “ How can you 
.ask such a question ?" or anything of the liktf kind, 
which may remove the expectation of an answer. If 
he cannot secure his object in this or some sftnilir way, 
it is to be recollected that ho has drawn the inconve¬ 
nience upon himself, by first writing an anonymous 
work, and then engaging in conversation on such terms, 
that he cannot escape answering questions about the 
authorship of the work. He has no Right, motfil or 
other, to insist that wese two employments may be 
pursued jointly without inconvenience. Familiar con¬ 
versation is a play of reciprocal insight and reciprocal 
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guidance of thought; and such weapons a man may 
very rightly use, to guard his secret. But he may not' 
assume that it must be guarded at any rate, by means 
right or wrong; by declarations true or false. On the 
other hand, he may seek, as widely as he chooses, fbr 
some turn of conversation by which he may baffle 
curiosity, without violating truth. To discover such a 
turn, is a matter of skill, self-command, and invention. 
If he fail and be d^ected, he may receive some vexation 
or inconvenience; out if life succeed at the expense of 
truth, he receives a moral stain. 

300. The like considerations apply in a case often 
discussed among moralists. A man is pursued by mur¬ 
derers who seek his life, and I conceal him. They ask 
me if I know where he is. Am I to say that I do not 
know? In this case, it is evident that I may blame¬ 
lessly refuse to answer the question; but in this, as in 
the other case, not to answer, may bo to speak plainly. 

I may alsd represent to the pursuers the wickedness of 
their purpose; I may call in the aid of the law. These 
latter courses are blameless. 

But suppose that these resources fail, J;hat the pur¬ 
suers turn their fury upon me, and that they threaten 
to kill me, except I disclose to them the hiding-place 
of their victim. Wo have here a new case; the prospect 
of my own death if I do not make myself accessory to 
a murder, for, to give up the man to his murderers, 
would be to be accessory to his death. This is a Case 
of Necessity, and a Lie in such a Case is not to be 
judged* of by common Eules. 

301. Lie» of Necessity, Falsehoods told for the 
purpose of saving one’s life; or to avoid some other 
extreme peril, have found much sympathy among man¬ 
kind. They are looked upon as at least excusable, and 
allowable. We must hereafter consider them among 
other Cases of Necessity, Lies of Necessity, told for the 
sake of saving a friend from som% great misfortune, have 
met with a more decided approval, in the cases in 
which they are narrated. Such for instance was the 
falsehood told by Grotius’s wife te save her husband. 
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■when she represented the box in -which he was con¬ 
tained as a box of theological books. 

302. But when such falsehoods which thus save 
a friend from ruin arc accompanied with some great 
foreseen calamity to the teller, they excite a still higher 
admiration, and may be termed Heroic Lies: as when 
Lucilius offers himself to the soldiers of Octavius to be 
killed, declaring himself to be Brutus, ^o far as such 
acts come under the Moralist’s notice, they must bo 
considered under a special head ; fc# Heroic Virtue, as 
we have already said, is beyond the range of the Rules 
of Duty. 

303. Though assertions, not literally true, may, 
by general Convention, cease to be Lies, we must be 
careful of trifling with the limits of such cases, and of 
too readily assuming, and acting upon, such Conven¬ 
tions. Carelessness in these matters, will diminish our 
habitual reverence for truth. Some Moralists have 
ranked with the cases in which Convention tupersedes 
the general rule of truth, an Advocate asserting the 
justice, or his belief in the justice, of his Client’s cause*. 
As a reason ^why he in.ay do this, though ho believe 
otherwise, it is said, that no promise to speak the truth 
was given, or supposed to be given. But we reply by 
asking; If there is no mutual understanding that he 
shall speak truly, to what purpose does he speak, or to 
what purpose do the judges hear ? 

By those who contend for such indulgence to Ad¬ 
vocates, it is alleged, that the Profession of Advocate 
exists iis an instrument for the administration of Justice 
in the Community; and that it is a necessary maxim 
of the Advocate’s Profession, that he is to do all that 
can be done for his Client. It is urged, that the ap¬ 
plication of Laws is a matter of great complexity and 
difficulty: that the right administration of them in 
doubtful cases, is best provided for, if the arguments 
on each side be urged ^ith the utmost force, and if the 
Judge alone decide which side is in the right; that for 
this purpose, each Advocate must ur^o all the argu- 
• Paley, B. iii. c. 15 . ' 
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ments he can devise; and must enforce them with all 
the skill he can command. It is added, to justify the 
Advocate, that being the Advocate, he is not the 
Judge;—^that it is not his office to determine on which 
side Justice is; and that therefore his duty, in Ijis office, 
is not affected by his belief on this subject. 

In reply to these considerations, the Moralist may 
grant that ik, is likely to answer the ends of Justice in 
a community, that there should exist a Profession of 
Advocates; read/to urge, with full force, the argu¬ 
ments on each side in doubtful cases. And if the Ad¬ 
vocate, in his mode of pleading and exercising his 
profession, allows it to bo understood that this is all 
that he undertakes to do, he does not transgress his 
Duties of Truth and Justice, even in pleading for a bad 
cause; since even for a bad cause, there may be argu¬ 
ments, and even good arguments. But if, in pleading, 
he assert his belief that his cause is just, when he 
believes k unjust, ho offends against Truth; as any 
other man would do who, in like m.anner, made a like 
assertion. Nor is it conducive to the ends of justice, 
that every man however j)alpably unjust his cause be, 
should have such support to it. 

To the argument, that the Advocate is not the Judge, 
and therefore, that he is not responsible for his judgment 
on the merits of the case; the Moralist will reply, that 
every man is, in an unofficial sense, by being a moral 
agent, a Judge of right and wrong, and an Advocate 
of what is right; and is, so far, bound to be just in his 
judgments, and sincere in his exhortations. This general 
character of a moral agent, he cannot put off, by putting 
on any professional character. Every man» when he 
advocates a case in which moralitj^ is concerned, has 
an influence upon his hearers, which arises from the 
belief that he shares the moral sentiments of all man¬ 
kind. Tliis influence of his supposed morality, is one 
of his possessions; which, like ^11 his possessions, he is 
bound to use for moral ends. If he mix up his cha¬ 
racter as an Advocate, with his character as a Moral 
Agent, using his moral influence for the Advocate’s 
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purpose, he acts immorally. lie makes the Moral Rule 
subordinate to the Professional Rule. He sells to his 
Client, not only his skill and learning, but himself. 
He makes it the Supreme Object of his life to be, not 
a good naan, but a successful Lawyer. 

If it be alleged, that by allowing the difference of his 
professional and unprofessional character to be seen in 
his pleading, the Advocate will lose his influence with 
his hearers; the Moralist will reply, that he ought not 
to have an influence which arises from a false repre¬ 
sentation of himself; and that if ho employ the influence 
of his unprofessional character, he is bound, in the use of 
it, to unprofessional Rules of Duty. 

The Advocate must look upon his Profession, like 
every other endowment and possession, as an Instru¬ 
ment, which he must use for the purposes of Morality. 
To act rightly, is his proper object: to succeed as an 
Advocate, is a proper object, only so far as it is con¬ 
sistent with the former. To cultivate his Moral being, 
is his highest end; to cultivate his Professional eminence, 
is a subordinate aim. 

304. But further; not only is the Advocate to 
cultivate and pi^actise his profession in subordination 
to moral ends, and to reject its Rules where they are 
inconsistent with this subordination; but moreover, 
there belong to him moral ends which regard his Pro¬ 
fession ; namely, to make it an Institution fitted to 
promote Morality. He must seek, so to shape its 
Rules, and so to alter them if need be, that they shall 
bo subservient to the Rules of Duty. To raise and 
purify the character of the Advocate’s profession, so 
that it may answer the ends of justice, without re¬ 
quiring insincerity in the Advocate, is a proper aim 
for a good man who is a Lawyer;—a purpose on 
which he may well and worthily employ his efforts 
and his influence. 

305. There are qther Cases, in which the Duty of 
Truth may be violated by silence;—by that which we 
omit to say: as in selling defective wares, without notice 
of their faults; those faults being such as, by the uni- 
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versal understanding relative to such transactions, the 
Seller is bound to disclose. In these, as in the other 
cases, the Duty is, in a great measure, defined by the 
general understanding existing among Buyers and Sellers. 
In giving this Rule, we follow the guidance of the Law ; 
which, in its decisions, recognizes such a general under¬ 
standing with regard to sales. But hero also Morality 
takes the Mer.ning, not the Letter of the Law, for her 
guide. We may apply this to a case stated by Cicero, 
and often since discussed by Moralists. In a time of 
great scarcity at Rhodes, a com-merchant of Alexandria 
arrived there with a cargo of grain. The Mercliant 
knew, what the Rhodians did not know, that a number 
of other vessels laden with corn were on their way to 
Rhodes: was ho bound in conscience to communicate 
this fact to the buyers ? 

306. The universal Rule, that we may not deceive 
men, must apply in this case. The Moralist cannot 
doubt that it would bo wrong for the merchant to tell 
any falsehood, in order to raise the price of his wares. 
(This even the Law forbids.) It wovild be plainly 
immoral for him to say, that he did not know that any 
other vessels wore coming. But may he, the Seller, be 
silent, and allow the Buyers, ignorant of the truth 
which he knows, to raise the price by their mutual com¬ 
petition ? This is a question belonging to trade in 
general ; and must, as we have said, be answered ac¬ 
cording to the general understanding which we suppose 
to prevail among Buyers and Sellers. In common cases, 
both aKke are supposed to have a regard to the prospect 
of an increased Supply, or .an increased 8c<arcity. The 
Buyer does not depend upon the Seller, nor the Seller 
upon the Buyer, for this information. He who has, or 
thinks he has, superior information on this subject, 
takes advantage of it, and is understood to do so: and 
prices are settled by the general play of such opinions, 
proceeding from all sides. But. if a Seller possess in¬ 
formation which he is not understood to have, and takes 
advantage of it, he violates the general understanding, 
and thus, is guilty of deceit. If the merchant in question 
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ask such an exorbitant price for his corn, as to imply 
that no further supply is probable, he falls under this 
blame. On the other hand, he is not bound to soil his 
com to-day for the price to which it may fall to-morrow, 
when the other vessels arrive; for, as a triider, he may 
take advantage of the greater skill and foresight which 
has brought him first to the port. We cannot say that 
he is generally bound to reveal to the buyer any special 
circumstance which may affect the market-price ; as for 
instance, the probable speedy arrival of other vessels; 
for to make this a part of his duty, would be to lay 
down a Eule which would place skill and ignorance, 
diligence and indolence, on an equality; and would thus 
destroy the essence of trade. But if the Buyer asks 
questions on this subject, the Seller may not tell a lie. 
And if the Seller is silent as to this circumstance, he 
takes upon himself the responsibility, as a moral agent, 
of making an equitable estimate of the gain to wliich 
his unsuspected superiority of knowledge entitles him. 
If it be said, that it is very unlikely that a trader will 
be content with this, when he can get more; we shall 
of course reply, that the question is not what a trader is 
likely to do, but what a good man, (Vir bonus, as 
Cicero puts the case,) ought to do. 

307 . Promises of Marriage often give rise to 
doubts and fears; for the Promise implies much;—no 
loss than affection and general community of interests 
during a whole life. A person may well hesitate before 
giving such a promise, and having given it, may fear 
whether he is not engaging for more than lie can 
perform. But on the other hand, the Promise, sincerely 
given, leads to its own fulfilment; for affection grows, 
in virtue of the confidence which such an engagement 
establishes between the parties; the marriage union adds 
new ties to those which drew them together; and the 
progress of a well-conducted married life makes con¬ 
jugal affection continue as a habit. 

But the intention of fulfilling the engagement in this 
sense, and the belief of a power to do so, can alone 
render it right to make the Promise. A Promise of 
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Marriage, though made, cannot morally be carried 
into effect, by him who does not intend thus to perfonn 
the engagement, or who despairs of doing so. If, before 
the Marriage takes place, he find the germ of conjugal 
affection wanting in his heart, the course of Duty is, to 
withdraw from entering upon the immoral coddition of 
a mere external conjugal union. But still, in doing this, 
he violates a most serious Kelative Duty to the person 
thus deceived. She may have to accuse him of no less 
an injury, than the blighted hopes and ruined happiness 
of her whole life. To a man of any moral feeling, or 
even of any natural feeling, the remorse of having done 
such a wrong, by the promise of affection and livelong 
companionship, must he intense. And his shame also 
must bo profound: for he must be supposed to have 
well examined his heart before he made the promise; 
and if his affections be so dark to himself, or so fickle, 
that in spite of his self-examination, he has remained so 
long in errour, and has been led to such a false step at 
last; how can he hope ever to be justified in making a 
like engagement with another person ? A life of remorse 
and shame would be the proper sequel to such a fault. 

The same remarks apply when the Promise is made 
on the other side. 

308. We may notice here a Case of Conscience 
treated of by preceding Moralists*. A certain person 
in the lifetime of his wife liad promised marriage to 
another woman if he should ever be free. The wife died, 
and the woman demanded performance of the promise. 
The m&n then alleged doubts whether the promise was 
binding, inasmuch as it was immorally given. The 
Question proposed has usually been. Whether the man 
is hound to marry the woman ? But if we take the real 
Moral Question, Whether he ovght to marry her? we 
must answer, that this does not depend on the Promise 
alone. If he wishes not to marry her, because he has 
ceased to bear her the affection which the conjugal union 
requires; according to what we have said, he ought not 

• Paley, B. in. C. 5. I state the case as Paley states it 
Sanderson, liom whom he professes to take it, states it differently. 
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to marry her. If, on the other hand, he still wishes to 
marry her, there is nothing in the immoral condition of 
the promise formerly given which need prevent it. That 
promise was an offense against Duty in itself, inasmuch 
as it implied a heart alienated from the former wife. 
But this does not necessarily vitiate all his succeeding 
dispositions to the woman to whom the promise was 
made. We may suppose the old promise*annulled, and 
he may, after the first wife’s death, promise the same 
thing without blame, and perform his promise. 

309. Without there being an absolute Promise of 
Marriage, there are often manifest suggestions of such a 
common purpose, between man and woman, which lead 
to difficulties of the same kind. In all countries, and 
especially in countries in which men and women are left 
free, in a great measure, to choose for themselves their 
partners in married life, marriage is the great event of 
life; it is the point to which the thoughts and imagi¬ 
nations, the hopes and designs of the young of both 
sexes, constantly tend. This is still more particularly 
the case with women; inasmuch as their social position 
depends mainly upon that of the husband. Hence the 
manner and behaviour of young men and young women, 
have a frequent reference, tacit or open, to the possibility 
of engagements of marriage among them. Conversation, 
of almost any kind, may disclose features of character 
and disposition, by which one heart may be drawn to 
another; and indications of such inclination may be 
given, in all degrees, from the slightest to the most 
marked. Among such a variety of elements, ft may 
often be doubtful how far such marks of preference, on 
the one side and on the other, may be equivalent to an 
Offer of Marriage, or to an Engagement. Nor can any 
general Rule be laid down; for much must depend upon 
the conventions of society. But we may say, in general, 
that Morality requires of us a most serious and reverent 
estimate of the marriage state; and of the union of heart, 
and community of moral purpose, by which the parties 
ought to be drawn together. Any behaviour, therefore, 
which, while it appears to tend to such, a purpose, is 
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really frivolous and unmeaning, or prompted only by 
vanity, or love of amusement, is at variance with Duty. 
Such behaviour is a very unfit portion of a life which 
has our Moral Culture for its constant purpose; and 
which looks upon the prospect of marriage, and'the tone 
of intercourse with women, as means to this end. 

The above are given as Specimens only of Cases of 
Conscience respecting Truth; not as a complete Collec¬ 
tion, or even as including all the more prominent classes 
of Cases. But the remarks made upon the above cases 
may servo to show the manner in which we are led, by 
the doctrines of Morality, to treat them; and the like 
Eules may be applied to other Cases. 


Chapter XVI. 

OF CASES OF NECESSITY. 

310. Tub discussion of Cases of Conscience, which 
we were pursuing in the last Chapter, led us, in several 
instances, to Cases of Necessity; and these, wo stated 
that we must reserve for a separate consideration. 
Cases of Conscience are those in which conflicting 
Duties and conflicting Rules are weighed deliberately, 
the time and circumstances allowing of this. Cases 
of Necessity arc those in which a man is impelled to 
violatd Common Duties and Common Rules^ by the 
pressure of extreme danger or fear; as when a man 
kills another in defense of himself or his family; or 
when he steals, or tells a lie, to save his life. 

311. We shall first consider the Cases in which 
a man thus violates Common Rules under the pressure 
of danger to himself. .The Law shows us that men 
judge such danger, when extreme, to justify the trans¬ 
gression of Common Rules. Thus, in the Laws of most 
countries, the Command, Thou shalt not kill, is sus¬ 
pended when J am attacked by a burglar or a robber ; 
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and tlio Command, Tliou shall not steal, is suspended 
when I am perishin" with hunger. And the common 
moral judgement of mankind looks with indulgence 
upon tiie transgressions of ordinary Rules in such ex- 
traordinasry circumstances. The Moralist must, in like 
manner, allow, that there are Cases of Necessity, in 
which the Common Rules of Duty may bc^transgressed. 
But these Cases of Necessity must bo treated with great 
caution. 

312. In the first place, the Necessity, which is 
the condition of these Cases, must be very rigorously 
understood. It must be some such extreme peril and 
terrour of immediate death, or of some dreadful irndie- 
diate evil, little short of death, .as produces a pressure 
on the mind far beyond the usual course of human 
motives and passions. It is not every extraordinary 
emergency, when fear and other passions are excited 
somewhat beyond their usual bounds, that justifies acts 
which would otherwise be crimes. It is not a moderate 
danger, that justifies acts of violence and falsehood. 
The Law teaches us this, when it does not permit us to 
kill the diurnal housebreaker, or the flying robber; and 
when it requires, in order that a Contract, made under 
fear, shall be annulled, that the fear shall have been 
such as not a timid merely, but a firm man, might feel. 
To allow any looseness of signification in this condition 
of Cases of Necessity, would destroy all’Morality. If 
not only the fear of death, but the fear of any great 
evil, would justify falsehood, there would be an jnd of 
the Dut^ of Truth. For any evil would appear great; 
when it Was impending over us; and the Duty, being 
confined in its influence to cases in which there were 
no fears of inconvenience to overcome, would have no 
office left. And the same might be said of the other 
Duties. If it be said that fear excuses the violation of 
Moral Rules, because it carries us.put of ourselves; wo 
reply, that so far as fear carries qs out of ourselves, it 
makes us cease to be moral agents; and that if we 
allow any ordinary fears to do this, wo abandon our 
moral character. To be thus carried ou^ of ourselves. 
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by fear and other passions such as commonly occur, is 
to be immoral and wicked. The precise office of Moral¬ 
ity is, to condemn those who yield to such a necessity 
as this. We cannot make transgression blameless, 
merely by calling the Case “ a Case of Necessity." 

313. In excuse of transgression of Moral Rules 
under Constraint, it has been said, that when man’s 
Liberty ceases, his moral agency ceases. But to make 
this maxim in any degree true, thS notion of a Ces¬ 
sation of man’s Liberty must be very jigorously un- 

, derstood. *In truth, man’s Liberty, as a moral agent, 
never ceases, till he is moved as a piece of mere brute 
matter. Nothing but the man^ own volition can move 
his muscles. No force, which other men can exert, 
can compel him, by physical means, to utter a word, 
or sign his name. It is not merely being put in close 
prison, and scantily fed, that can deprive man of the 
liberty which moral agency supposes. His liberty is 
not a liberty that can act only when all external ob¬ 
stacles and influences are removed; for in fact, that can 
never be. Moral Liberty shows itself, not in acting 
without external influences, but in acting in spite of 
external influences. To resist fear and danger, and still 
to do what we will to do, is the manifestation of our 
liberty. If wo plead the limitation of our liberty as a 
rqason why we are not bound by Moral Rules, we cast 
off such,Rules altogether; for our liberty is always 
limited. It is not therefore by being deprived of 
L|bcr<iy merely, that we are placed in a Case of Ne¬ 
cessity. Even when we are in prison, or otherwise 
under'a constr^nt, we are bound by the ordinary Rules 

.of Moralit^^. 

314. We have said, that the fear of immediate 
death constitutes a Case of Necessity. The fear of 
immediate death constitutes one of the most distinct 
and plain of such cas(^ The reason of fixing upon such 
a case, is that such % fear, in most persons, produces a 
paroxysm and agony of terrour and trouble which 
subvert the usual balance of the mind, and the usual 
course of thought and action. AVhat is done under 
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such circumstances, may be considered as an ex¬ 
ception to the common condition of the man’s being. 
It has not the same bearing upon the man’s moral 
culture as acts done in a more tran(juil and deliberate 
manner. ’In cases where the condition is so extreme, 
we may allow a devotion from Moral Tlules, without 
infringing their general authority. In addition to this 
reason for taking the fear of immediate death as a 
prominent example of a Case of Necessity, this con¬ 
dition makes the danger more inevitable. It may be 
supposed, in general, that if the threatened d^th be not 
immediate, other means of averting that result may be 
found by the person threatened, besides the violations of 
Moral Rules, which arc the alternative. If, however, a 
death not immediate can bo presented to the mind as 
an ineeitable danger, it may perhaps constitute a Case 
of Necessity, on the grounds above stated. 

315. But though the fear of immediate, or of 
certain, death, as the alternative, must be allowed to 
constitute a Case of Necessity, so far as such Cases are 
to be recognized; we are not therefore to conclude that 
such fear liberates us from all Duties, or justifies all 
Acts. We do not say, generally, that a man may, 
without blame, tell a Lie, or violate other Duties, in 
order to save his life, If we were to decide thus, what 
would become of our moral approval of Martyrs, whb 
incur death by their open assertion of the truthi and of 
our admiration of virtuous men in other cases, who 
perform acts of Duty, knowing that they lead to. their 
death? Even in Cases of Necessity, the violation of 
Rule may not be without blame; but ffie blame may 
be mitigated, in consideration of the Necessity: or, 
reference being had to the circumstances of the case 
and of the person, the act may be even excusable and 
allowable. 

316. AVe shall not attempt to define or enumerate 
Cases of Necessity. A consideration of the peculiar 
character of such cases will shew that the Moralist 
ought not to undertake such definition and enumeration. 
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In the Act which is excused as a Case of Necessity, 
there must be a struggle and compunction in the mind 
of the agent respecting the Duty violated; although the 
extreme urgency of the motives which act m the 
opposite direction, may prevail. For we are supposing 
the agent to b# a virtuous man;, and are considering 
what such a pno may do, in a Case of Necessity. And 
we cannot suppose that such a m^n can violate the 
broadest Rules of Morality, without pain and trouble 
of mind. If we suppose a good man to be led, under 
the terrour of immediate death, not otherwise to bo 
avoided, to tell a lie, or to stab the keeper of his prison ; 
or a virtuous woman to give up her person to the lust 
of a man, we eannot suppose this to take pl.acfi without 
great anguish and strong abhorrence of the acts thus 
committed. The intense vehemence wRli which man 
clings to life may overmaster this abhorrence; and even 
the best estimate which the person, at the moment, can 
fonn of the course of Duty, may direct such acts. But a 
person would.not be virtuous who could commit them 
without repugnance, or look upon them with complacency. 
Any acquiescence in the acts, except as great though in¬ 
evitable evils; any indifference with regard to the 
violation of the usual Rules of Morality; is at once 
immoral. When the act is over, there has been a dire 
and mortal struggle between Moral Rules and Self- 
preservation; ami if we rejoice that we are preserved, 
^yc must still regret that, even for a moment, the 
generqj Rules of Duty were compelled to give way. 
We cannot look upon lying, or homicide, or being an 
instrument of Tust, with approbation; even if, under 
the circumstances, we think that the acts have been, 
m this case, excusable. In such Cases of Necessity, 
we may excuse the act, but we cannot admire it. On 
the contrary, in such cases, our admiration is bestowed 
on the other side. Wb admire a man who suffers death, 
rather than tell a lie: we admire Socrates who would 
not escape from unjust legal bondage and death, even 
when he could do so without violence; we admire a 
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woman who suffers death rather than submit to viola* 
tion. It is plain that those who act thus, conform to 
the law of Duty: those who, in such cases of necessity, 
act otherwise, may do what, in such cases, is excu¬ 
sable or allowable; but the Moralist must not let them 
suppose that they take the course which is alone right, . 
or eminently cogamcndable. * 

317 . This being the case, we mufit necessarily 
abstain from laying down any definition of the limits*' 
of Cases of Necessity; and any Precepts for such cases. 
For if wo were to define, beforehand, the conditioiik 
under which lying, or homicide, or submission to lust, ■. 
is the proper course; those who accepted our Rules, 
would, when the occasion came, take th.at course without 
the reluctance and compunction, which are essential to 
make an act allowable in virtue of Necessity. If we 
were to trace a definite boundary, beyond which the 
Common Rules of Morality no longer hold gOOd; men, 
in circumstances of temptation, would be looking out 
to see when they had passed this formal boundivry, and 
were entitled to use the license which ^ich a position 
would give. They would be inquiring at \^liat moment 
they were beyond the jurisdiction of ordinary Morality ; 
in order that they might then disregard Moral Rules. 
Whereas this is not the disposition which the Moralist 
can approve or allow, even in Cases of Necessity. He 
requires, in order that he may give his approbation, 
or withhold his eondemnation, a struggle in giving up 
what is commonly right; as well as a wish to do no 
more than is, in uncommon cases, allowable. Ife can¬ 
not wish to aid any one in looking with composure 
upon the shock that his moral being must receive, by 
tho emergencies of a Case of Necessity. 

.313. A further reason for not defining such cases, 
is this; tlmt tho application of such Rules requires a 
calmness and fairness which cannot bo looked for in a 
case of necessity. By the supposition of a case of ne¬ 
cessity, the man is so thrown oflF his balance, that he 
cannot conform to the Rules of Duty in their exact and 
primary form. If we state these Rules in a relaxed 
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Necessity will occur, in which, from the 
of mind, he will transgress eTen 
'TJ^e’Moralist cannot deliver, as a 
Plecept' not ^Kept in great emergeneiet. If he were 
t?) 8 ay- 80 ,^t^^an, thider thh influence of passion, small 
eflidtgencies would appdnr<great; and thus such persons 
iffcht l^nfto lie without compunction. The Moralist 
says,^J^*^o<’ at all. If an extreme emergency oc^rs, 
he grants that there are Cases of Necessity in which 
transgressions of Moral Rules may be excusable; and if 
jffe have to pronounce a moral sentence on the case he 
*will take into account the circumstances of the case and 
of the person. 

319. He will attend to the circumstances of the 
person, as well as of the case. For though the man who 
has to act in a Case of Necessity is not likely to look to 
the Moralist for Rules of Action ; it is very likely, or 
rather, iflfevitable, that his course of action will depend 
upon his own previous Moral Culture. A man who, 
like Socrates, Ms cherished in his mind, for many years, 
a reverence fc^he laws, will wait his death fr6ra their 
operation, inthdr than evade them. A man who has 
carried the love of truth, a woman who has carried .the 
love of chastity, to a high point, will die, rather than 
incur the guilt they abhor. Other persons, not so far 
advanced in Moral Progress, will yield to the present 
fear, and seek the allowable course, which, in such Cases 
of Necessity, may exist. The conduct, in such cases, is 
governed, not by Rules, but by the Operative Moral 
Principles which have bwn taken into the character so 
as to be the Springs of Action. 

The condnet of a person in a Case of Necessity, as in 
any other case, must be considered with reference to his 
moral culture, in order that we may determine how far 
it is good or bad. Now in the case in which a person, 
whose moral culture has, up to that point been going on, 
violates the ordinary Rules of Duty in a Case of Ne¬ 
cessity; his moral progress must, as we have said, re¬ 
ceive a shock. There has been a mortal struggle between 
Moral Rules and Self-preservation; and Moftilitv has 
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been overcome. So far. the event is a suspensini .or, 
reversal of moral cultuy^ like any other^transgresSnin.. 
But this has not taken .place in the ordin|iry ciquJgeVw 
the man’s being : it has'been at a moment of ,par6xy^ 
and agoiyf; vdien by the terrour pf immediatn death," 
or dreadful evil, his mind \jas, thrown dflp its Ui|U|^ 
balance. This event in his moral culture, is, tl^erefora, 
not to be reckoned as if it had happened at aay ethar tinqe. 
Perhaps, the struggle and the defeat of Morality, was 
but for a moment ; and implies no real permanent de¬ 
pravation of the character. Perhaps, the shock, thougli. 
severe, was transient. Perhaps the moral derangement 
was a sharp and critical disorder, brought on by special 
external circumstances; which, once past, does not affect 
the general moral health. In Cases of Necessity, when 
llules have been violated, the Moralist may be willing 
to hope that such is the case; and in this hope, may 
abstain from condemning the actor, and may tfius pro¬ 
nounce his act allowable. In delivering such a Sentence, 
the Moralist trusts that, as the Moral Culture has b^n 
interrupted by c.xtraordinary cireumstanlss, or turned 
into a strange channel; it will also aftprwsrds bo re¬ 
sumed with extraordinary zeal, and pursued with extra¬ 
ordinary advantage. The man who has had to take a 
merely allowable course, has great reason to examine 
his conscience and his heart, in order to see that they 
have received no stain or wrench; and to remove the 
defect, if they have. And if any more than native aid 
may be obtained in such a task, he has, more than 
others, reason to seek for it. If he do not need. Re¬ 
pentance and Amendment after his act, at least he needs 
a renewed Recognition, in his heart, of the Moral Rule 
which lie lias violated. 

3a0. We may remark, that we have spoken of 
cases in which the direct Rule of Duty leads to Death; 
as if Death were nothing more than o.ne among many 
objects of human fear, although tlie greatest. Death is, 
however, also the end of our moral career, so far as this 
life is concerned. This consideration would not affect 
the merely Moral Question; which is a question con- 

VOIi. i» II 
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ceming the Course that Duty and Virtue require, to 
long as life lasts. But Religion, which presents Death 
to us as, not merely the end of this life, but the be¬ 
ginning of another, gives a new aspect to all such 
questions. Still, in the eye of Religion, as in^the eye of 
Slprality, Death is only one of the events of man’s 
being;, and every man’s conduct with regard to this as 
to the othef events, must be governed by the Law of 
Duty. 

321. It appears from what has been said, that 
Cases of Necessity, in which the conflict is between 
Moral Rules and Self-preservation, are properly spoken 
of in the common maxim, which declares that Necessity 
has no Late; but the exception to Law amounts only 
to this; that transgression is allowable, provided the 
Necessity be extreme. 

322. In the case in which moral Rules are trans¬ 
gressed,.not for the sake of our own preservation, but in 
order to preserve some other person from groat 
ing evil; we may have a Case of Necessity, 
also a ConJUm of Duties: for to preserve another person 
from greaf evil, is a part of the general Duty of Bene¬ 
volence ; and when the person is connected with us by 
special relations, to do this, is involved in the Duties of 
the Specific Affections, Thus, when the wife of Grotius 
saved him by a lie; when Lucilius saved Bnrtus by 
falsely personating him; when Virginius preserved his 
daughter from pollution by her murder; when a man, 
in rescuing a neighbour from death, kills the robber 
who«assails him; wo have two,Duties, placed in op- 
])osrtion to each other; on one side, the Duty of rescuing, 
from a terrible and impending evil, a husband, a friend, 
a daughter, a neighbour; on the other hand, the Duty 
of not telling a falsehood, or committing homicide. 

These Cases of Conflict of Duties differ from the Cases 
of Conscience formerly considered, in having, as one 
alternative, death, or some extreme evil, immediately 
impending over a person whom we love; and hence, 
they hardly admit of a deliberate previous decision what 
we ought to do; but rather lead to some paroxysmal 


impend- 
which is 
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act, of which we afterwards inquire whether it was 
alloicoMe, as in other Cases of Necessity. 

323. In these Cases, as in the other Cases of Ne¬ 
cessity, the Moralist must abstain from laying down 
definite Rules of decision; and for the like reasons as 
before. To state General Rules for deciding Conflicts 
between opposing Duties, would have an immoral 
tendency. For such a procedure would necessarily seem 
to make light of the Duties which were thus, in a general 
manner, postponed to other Duties; and would tend to 
remove the compunction, which any Mor.al Rule vio¬ 
lated, ought to occasion to the Actor. We may stH) 
these defects, in the Rules which have been proposed 
for such purposes. For example, it has been said by 
some, that the wife of Grotius and the friend of llrutus 
were justified in what they did, because the Duty of 
Truth is only a Duty to one’s self; and Duties to a 
Husband or a Friend are of higher order than Duties 
to one’s self*. But the result of this Maxim would 
evidently be, tliat any Lie, however great, might be 
told to procure the smallest benefit .to a Husband or 
Friend ; which is a most immoral conclusion. 

324. But though in such Cases of Conflict of 
Duties, no Moral Rules can be laid down, as of 
universal v.alidity, the course taken by the Actor will 
depend, and ought to depend, upon his state of Moral 
Culture. And perhaps the best mode in which the 
Moralist can estimate any particular case, is to consider 
how the two sides of the alternative would have afiected 
the Moral Culture and Moral Progress of the person. 
Thus, in the case of Grotius’s wife. Conjugal Love was. 
in Conflict with the Love of Truth. Both of these are 
Moral Principles, to be cultivated in our hearts, by 
their influence upon our actions. If the wife had neg¬ 
lected an opportunity which offered itself, of saving 
the husband from death, the shock to Conjugal Affec¬ 
tion would have been intense; and the irremediable evil, 
when it had fallen upon her, must have brought with 

• Eschenmayer, Moralphiloinphic. Stuttgart, 1818. § 187. 
Nothluffe. 
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it a self-accusation and despair, against which the re¬ 
collection of scrupulous veracity could hardly have 
supported her. If, on the contrary, in sucli extreme 
necessity she uttered a Ftilsehood; even if it had been 
to friends, it might have remained in her mind as an 
exception, without weakening the habitual reverence 
for Truth; but the deceit being, in fact, used towards 
enemies, with whom the same common understcanding 
does not obtain, wliich subsists among friends, it would 
naturally still less be felt to be an act in which the 
Duty of Truth was lightly dealt with; so that there 
were reasons to hope, that if any wound wore inflicted 
on the Love of Truth by the act, it might heal readily 
and completely. 

32.5. But this mode of viewing the subject is not 
to bo recommended to the person who has to act: for, 
besides the calm self-contemplation which it implies, 
and which is not conceivable under the circumstances of 
a Case of Necessity, it is difficult for any one, under any 
circumstances, to judge for hinis<'lf, beforeliand, in what 
degree any course of action wilt att’cct his moral culture*. 
Yet such considerations as have just been stilted m.ay lead 
the Moralist to look without condemnation on extreme 
cases, in which the duties of the affections have been 
preferred to the duties of truth and justice. But then, 
this must be understood only of Cases of Necessity, 
rigorously understood, that is, of death or other peril of 
the highest kind, incumbent upon the object of affection: 
for otherwise, such a Rule would destroy the duties 
of truth and justice altogether. 

326. As we have said, in such Cases of Necessity, 
men will hardly, in general, look to the Kules of 
Moralists for the direction of their conduct. But 
though they may not do this, they will be determined, 
in their conduct on such emergencies, by their previous 

• It may be observed" however that in Cases of Conscience, 
when there is time for calm consideration, this mode of deciding 
what we ought to do, by inquiring what course will most promote 
our moral culture, will rarely fall to lead us right: for instance, it 
would prevent us from telling a falsehood in order to avoid disturb¬ 
ance to our vanity, pride, case, or reserve. 
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moral culture and moral progress. A man who, acting 
under a momentary sense of duty, kills his daughter to 
preserve her purity, must have cultivated to a high 
degree his love of purity; and has probably not culti¬ 
vated, *n the same degree, his horrour of homicide. 
Yet we can hardly blame him, in the same w.ay as 
we should do, if mere Appetite or Desire had over¬ 
mastered a moral Principle; for both tfiose Principles 
are to be cberished in the Moral Culture of Man. If, 
in Cases of Necessity, the conflict of opposing Duties 
be decided by the energetic action of a Principle, 
which, though disproportioned to other Principles, is 
still moral, we may pronounce the act cxcus.able; with¬ 
out pretending to decide that some other course might 
not have been selected, by a character of more even and 
comprehensive Moral Culture. Moreover the predomi¬ 
nant Principle in each character, will show itself, not 
only by prevailing in the struggle, when the conflict 
is begun; but also by stimulating the invention, and 
suggesting a course of conduct, which, to a more in¬ 
different mind, would not Iwivc occurred. It was the 
strength of conjugal affection, which suggested to 
Grotius’s wife the device to save her husband; it was 
the strength of friendship, which suggested to Lucilius 
the thought of presenting himself as lirutus; it was 
the horrour of shame and slavery, which inspired 
in the mind of Virginius, the thought of killing his 
daughter. A strong Moral Principle, Hkc any other 
Spring of Action, shows its strength by the activity, 
vigour, and inventiveness which it calls out ^n the 
mind. 

327 . In such cases as have been described, when 
the course chosen implies self-devotion, or the sacrifice 
of strong special affections, along with great courage or 
fortitude, the act is often called an Heroic Act. Ac¬ 
cordingly, men have described as “ Heroic,” the acts of 
Lucilius, and of Virginius; also (l.'i?) of the elder 
Brutus, Regulus, Socrates. Such “Heroic Acts” ap¬ 
proach very near to those Cases of Necessity which 
involve Conflicting Duties. And they will be judged 
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by tlio Mori^list, in nearly the same manner as such 
Cases. Such Heroic Acts arise from the energetic pre¬ 
dominance of some Operative Principle, which, over¬ 
powering selfish desires and affections, doubt and fear, 
stimulates the mind to some act out of the oommon 
course of human action. If the Principle which thus 
manifests itself, be a Moral Principle, although dis- 
proportioned to other Moral Principles in the character; 
the Moralist may, not only pronounce the acts excusable, 
but may even admire them, m Heroic jicls ; that is, as 
Acts out of the reach of Rule. Hut at the same time, 
it must be recollected, that the Origin of such Heroic 
Acts, in general, is a disproportion in the Moral Cha¬ 
racter. To aim at Heroic Virtues only, would be au 
extremely bad culture of ourselves. It would lead to 
an entire rejection of Duties; for as we have said ( 169 ), 
we speak of Heroic Virtues, but nbt of Heroic Duties. 

328. Among the Cases of Necessity, there is one 
Class which may be specially noticed; namely, those 
in which, under the pressure of Necessity, the Duty of 
Obedience to Government is put aside—Cases of Re¬ 
sistance to Governors, and of Revolutions. Such cases 
have occurred, in the history of almost all nations; but 
they are usually defended, and can only bo morally 
defended, as Cases of Necessity. Under all common 
circumstances, the Duty of Obedience to the Govern¬ 
ment historically established in the Community, is 
incumbent upon every Citizen. There may occur cir¬ 
cumstances, in which the preservation of the Con¬ 
stitution of the Country, or the Welfare of the People, 
may make Resistance and Revolution necessary. Hut 
the Moralist must say, in such, as in other Cases of 
Necessity, that the Necessity must be extreme, before 
a violation of the Rules of Duty is allowable. All 
common means must be tried, all the resources of the 
Constitution exhausted, all other courses explored, before 
Resistance becomes moral. And we cannot define be¬ 
forehand, at least, except in a very general way, what 
are those marks of necessity which thus justify Resist¬ 
ance to Government. The Moralist abstains from doing 
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this, in these, for the same reasons as in other Cases of 
Necessity. It would not answer the purposes of Mo¬ 
rality, to draw lines, and mark points, to which discon¬ 
tented citizens might look forwards, in order to see 
when tlfey had acquired the privileges of a condition free 
from the Rule of Obedience. We are not to class 
Resistance and Revolution among ordinary conditions 
of Society. On the contrary, they are to be looked 
fprward to as dire calamities, whenever they come; 
■^th which the mind is never to bo familiarized, any 
more than with any other great transgressions of Rules, 
which, in Cases of Necessity, may occur. 

When the C.aso of Necessity occurs, the Necessity 
will be expressed in the language of historical facts and 
current opinions. Both the Necessity and the ex- 
])ression of it, will depend upon the Moral and Political 
Culture which the Community has attained. If, accord¬ 
ing to the historical Constitution, and actual condition 
of the Community, the Necessity be really extreme; 
and if, all Constitutienal courses having been exhausted, 
the operation of Moral Principle in the Community has 
produced Resistance, and led to Revolution, the Revo¬ 
lution may be necessary, and even glorious. But even 
in this case, it is conducive to Morality that the 
deviation from the common Rules of the Constitution 
should be, and should appear to be, as small as is 
consistent with the object to be secured. There may 
be occasions, on which the Moralist may have to dwell 
with satisfaction upon such Revolutions; and #n the 
heroic acts by which they were brought about; but in 
general, it will bo his province to speak of the ordinary 
Rules of Duty, and of their application, rather than 
of the difficult and disquieting questions of Exceptions 
to Ordinary Rules. 
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OP THINGS ALLOWABLE. 

329. We have been led, by our reasonings,' to state 
that, in Cases of Necessity, certain courses of action may 
be declared Allmtahle or Permitted, even though we 
may not be able to pronounce them absolutely right; 
as to tell a lie to save one’s own life, or the life of a 
friend. There is a prevalent inclination among men to 
extend this notion of things which arc permitted or 
allowable, though not rigorously right, to many other 
eases. It is often asked, with a latent persuasion that 
the Moralist cannot fail to return an affirmative answer, 
“Whether it be not allowable to utter a falsehood, in 
Older to preserve an important secret:” “Whether, under 
very provoking circumstances, anger on our own account 
be not allowable:" “Whether, in deciding a question of 
merit, we may not allowably lean a little to a member 
of our own family“Whether, a slight occasional excess 
of moderation, in eating and drinking, be not allowable.” 
These, and many questions of the like kind, are often 
propounded: and it may be proper to consider what reply 
tile Moralist must make to them. 

The notion of what is allotcaUe, is admitted in Cases 
of Necessity, as expressing our acquiescence in certain 
actions as exceptions to General Moral Rules; so that, 
though the general Maxims of Morality will not authorize 
ns to pronounce them right, our regard for the condition 
of human nature will not pennit us to pronounce them 
wrong. But to extend this notion of allowable to Cases 
of common occurrence, when there is no necessity, and 
only such a temptation as is often arising, is to annihilate 
all Rule. The meaning of every Moral Rule is, that 
it is to be obeyed, in spite of temptation to transgress. 
If, professing to accept the Rule as our Rule, we still 
deviate from it, whenever any considerable temptation 
occurs, the Rule is not our Rule. It is no part of the 
habitual conduct of our thoughts; no part of our moral 
culture. 
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330. Further; the merely propounding such ques¬ 
tions as the above,—Whether deviations from the Rules 
of Truth, and Benevolence, and .lusticc, and Temperance, 
be allowable,—of itself shows that the IMoral Culture is 
very imperfect. It shows that the Love of Truth, of 
Benevolence, of Justice, of Temperance, is not establislicd 
in the mind;—that the Moral Rules which express these 
Virtues are received as an extraneous coifetraint, which 
we would gladly escape from; not accepted as desirable 
means to a wisht-for end. To inquire whether, under 
specified circumstances, violation of Moral Rules be not 
allowable, is to show tliat our thoughts arc seeking, not 
the way to conform to the Rule, but the way to ev.ade 
it. To make a Clms of Allowable Thimjs, would be to 
sanction and confirm this disposition. We should place 
an insurmountable impediment in the way of the Moral 
Culture of men, if wo taught them to classify actions as 
Good, Bad, and Allowable. For they might bo led to 
fill their lives with Allowable actions, to tlie neglect 
of those which .arc Good: .and it is evident that to do 
this, would be to remove all moral progress and all mor.al 
aim. 

331. But it may bo said, there must be a class of 
actions which are merely Allowable: those which are not 
cither good or bad; where a person may take one course 
or the other without blame: as for instance, to choose 
Law or Medicine for his profession: to spend more or 
less upon his dress and table, within the limits which 
his fortune prescribes: to eat more or less; to study more 
or less; or to study one branch of literature or another. 
In these, and an infinite number of others, the like mat¬ 
ters, it may be urged that it is allowable to adopt either 
side. Good men constantly do both the one .and the 
other of the things, thus put as alternatives. There is 
no necessary character of good or bad on either side; and 
either side is allowable. 

Upon this wo remark, that if, in such .alternatives, 
there bo not on either side any necessary character of 
good or bad, a man is permitted by morality to choose one 
side or the other according to other considerations. If 
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though the general M.axims of Morality will not authorize 
us to pronounce them right, our regard for the condition 
of human nature will not j)erniit us to pronounce them 
wrong. But to extend this notion of allmcahle to Cases 
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only such a temptation as is often arising, is to annihilate 
all Rule. The meaning of every Moral Rule is, that 
it is to be obeyed, in spite of temptation to transgress. 
If, professing to accept the Rule as our Rule, we still 
deviate from it, whenever any considerable temptation 
occurs, the Rule is not our Rule. It is no part of the 
habitual conduct of our thoughts; no part of our moral 
culture. 
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.330. Further: the merely propounding such ques¬ 
tions as the above,—Whether deviations from the Rules 
of Truth, and Benevolence, and .Justice, and Temperance, 
bo allowable,—of itself shows that the !Moral Culture is 
very imperfect. It shows that the Love of Truth, of 
Benevolence, of Justice, of Temperance, is not established 
in the mind;—that the Moral Rules which express these 
Virtues are received as an extraneous coifttraint, which 
we would gladly escape from; not accepted as desirable 
means to a wisht-for end. To inquire whether, under 
specified circumst.'inccs, violation of Moral Rules be not 
allowahle, is to show that our thoughts are seeking, not 
the way to conform to the Rule, but the way to evade 
it. To m.ake a Class of Allowable Things, would bo to 
sanction and confirm this disposition. We should i)lace 
an insurmountable impediment in the way of the Moral 
Culture of men, if we taught them to classify actions as 
Good, Bad, and Allowable. For they might bo led to 
fill their lives with Allowable actions, to the neglect 
of those which are Good: and it is evident that to do 
this, would be to remove all moral progress and all moral 
aim. 

.331. But it may be said, there must be a class of 
actions which are merely Allowable: those which arc not 
either good or bad; where a person may take one course 
or the other without blame: as for instance, to choose 
Law or Medicine for his profession; to spend more or 
less upon his dress and table, within the limits which 
his fortune prescribes: to eat more or less: to study more 
or less; or to study one branch of literature or another. 
In these, and an infinite number of others, the like mat¬ 
ters, it may be urged that it is allowable to adopt either 
side. Good men constantly do both the one and the 
other of the things, thus put as alternatives. There is 
no necessary character of good or bad on either side; and 
either side is allowable. 

Upon this we remark, that if, in such alternatives, 
there be not on either side any necessary character of 
good or bad, a man is permitted by morality to choose one 
side or the other according to other considerations. If 
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this be so, the things may bo described as Things Indiffe¬ 
rent, rather than as Things AUovsalle. And undoubtedly, 
there are, at every period of our lives, many things about 
us, which arc, so far as we can discern, morally indifferent. 
We capnot sec that Moral Rules are applicable to tlrem. 
We cannot see that either alternative will affect our Moral 
Culture. 

332. But wo may further remark, that in many 
cases, in which no moral result appears at first sight, a 
moral result exists: and may even, by us, be discerned 
as probable. The choice of a profession, for instance, 
can hardly be a matter of indiflerence, in a moral point 
of view. Wc have already seen that there arc wide 
moral questions, inseparably connected with the profes¬ 
sion of an Advocate. Questions of the like kind might bo 
stated, belonging to the profession of a Physician. How 
far either of the professions is, for each person, a moral 
one, must depend upon those solutions of such questions 
which are accepted by him. Moreover, each of these 
professions must, in many ways, produce a very great 
effect upon the moral culture of the person who exercises 
it. A man’s profession determines the sphere and kind 
of his actions; and it is in the doing of these actions, that 
the man’s moral character is to be formed. The choice 
of a profession, therefore, must be very far from indiffe¬ 
rent, in its moral results, for each man. 

333. But, though the choice of a profession be 
important iq its moral bearings, it by no means follows 
from this, that it must be governed by any uniform Rule 
for alf What is good for one man, may be bad for 
another, according to the difference of native character 
and previous circumstances. Tlie effect of a profession, 
as influencing the man’s moral culture, will depend upon 
the moral culture which has taken place already. In a 
man’s moral and intellectual progress, all the steps are 
connected: and his moral and intellectual Education, 
which has preceded his entrance upon his profession, 
may have made his Profession the best Sequel to his 
Education. We have said that, the extraordinary 
exertions of moral principles, the ^‘rgy of the principle 
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stimulates the mind to select and follow out appropriate 
trains of thought. The same is the case, also, in the 
ordinary operation of the principles by which the general 
course of a man’s life is determined. The Operative 
Principles which are the strongest in his character, 
decide him to take one course or another; and if these 
Operative Principles are right Moral IJrinciples, they 
will tend to continue his Moral Culture in the scheme 
of life to which they have impelled him. And thus, 
though we do not, in such cases, pretend to lay down 
Hides of choice which shall be applicable to all men 
alike; yet we see that the choice is, for each man, very 
far from a matter of indifference; that on the contrary, 
the congruity of his social position with his character, and 
with his moral and intellectual condition, may influence, 
very favourably, or very unfavourably, his moral culture 
throughout his life. To decide our choice in such al¬ 
ternatives, is one of the great offices of Prudence and 
Wisdom; of Prudence, if we consider the decision with 
reference to any object short of the highest Moral Pro¬ 
gress : of Wisdom, if we decide so as most to further 
that highest object. 

334. But there are other ways in which actions, 
at first sight seemingly indifferent, have really a character 
of good or bad. They may form or foster Halits, which 
are often plainly not indifferent, though the single acts 
may appear so. Slight changes, daily repeated, may 
produce an evident modification. To exaggerate a little 
the events of the stories which we tell in convcfsation; 
to overpoint the antithesis of our remarks; to eat or 
drink to the full gratification of appetite; to give way 
to slight impulses of impatience or anger ; may, on each 
single occasion, appear so small a matter, as to bo 
allowable; and yet, in this way may be generated Habits 
of violating truth, justice, temperance and kindness, at 
least in some degree. And shell Habits, existing in 
any degree, are necessarily very adverse to our moral 
culture. Habits are generated by successive acts; and, 
in their turn, prq^ce a continuation of the acts; ‘and 
every act in wM^we trifle with the suggesttons of 
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truth, justice, temperance, kindness, or any other virtue, 
may, and more or less must, extend its consequences to 
the subsequent tenour of our lives. And in the same 
manner, acts in which we act with a strict and special 
regard to truth, to justice, to temperance, to kindness, 
in spite of minute temptations to the contrary, in matters 
however appa^'ently small and unimportant, may, by 
the habits which they tend to form, or to uphold, lx; of 
service to u^in our moral culture. 

33.5. Acts which arc thus performed, rather from 
a regard to tht:ir influence in the formation of habits, 
th.an from their own value, are practised as a Dhcipline. 
Many of the seemingly trivial acts, which make up the 
tissue of our common lives, require to be regarded in 
this view, in order that they may be duly regulated by 
moral considerations. The indulgence of selfish desires 
in ,small matters; ill-humour; sharp expressions ; ob¬ 
stinacy in trifles; must be avoided; because the contrary 
habits,—self-denial in small matters for the sake of 
others;, cheerful and kind words used to them; the 
habit of yielding to the wishes of others in trifles;—are 
not only manifestations of a benevolent disposition, 
where it does exist; but are a discipline of benevolence, 
by which its growth is fostered. We must avoid 
colouring a story in order to produce an effect; arguing 
for the sake of victory only; depreciating the characters 
and actions of men in order to show our wit and genius; 
because such habits are inconsistent with the disposition 
of an e^nest and sincere love of truth and justice; and 
because such habits tend to m.ako those who practise 
them, indifferent to truth and justice, in comparison of 
the gratification of vanity and pride. The opposite 
practices >^a strict fidelity in narration; a moderation 
ill maintaining our opinion, even when we are confident 
we are right; an abstinence from speaking evil of any;— 
arc a Discipline of trufli and fairness. In like manner, 
the gratifications of the Table, even if they be not 
carried so far as to interfere immediately with moral 
action, by overloading the body, or 'clouding the mind, 
ifiay interfere with our moral cu^re, by fostering a 
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habit of self-indulgence, rather than of self-denial. 
Itulcs of living, which make the satisfaction of the 
bodily appetites a discipline of moderation, are the 
proper naodc of making that part of our nature sub¬ 
servient io our moral culture. And, as wo have already 
said, our bodily appetites have in themselves no moral 
character. It is only by being thus made to contribute 
to our mor.al Discipline, that they can' cease to be 
obstacles in the way of our moral progress. 

336. In a character morally disciplined^ the bodily 

Desires do not operate upon the actionp in a direct and 
immingled manner, but through the Habits. The direct 
operation of the desires is controlled ; they are wrjipt up 
.and put out of sight, in the round of events by which 
the needs of the body arc supplied. The more rigorous 
moralists luavo spoken of the bodily desires, as being 
killed, or ; and h.avo taught that this Mortifi¬ 

cation of the Desires of the body is necessary for the full 
completion of our moral culture. * 

The Discipline, which consists in limiting or rejecting 
the indulgence of the Desires of the body, hae been 
carried very far by some, with the view of mortifying 
such desires. With those persons. Discipline, AaJeeau, 
has been made a direct object; and they have adopted 
many practices to attain their object, which have hence 
been termed Ascetic Practices. 

337 . Put it does not appear that this ascetic 
course, in which the mortification of the desires of the 
body is made a direct and primary object, is really well 
suited to the moral culture of men in gencralt The 
object of Discipline is not Discipline itself, but the un¬ 
conscious Habits which Discipline generates. Discipline 
is not complete, till wo do spontaneously the actions in 
which we have been disciplined. A man has not com^ 
pleted the discipline by which he learns to swinf, till ho 
can swim with no more elfort, or thought than he 
requires to walk. An accomplished swimmer swims 
spontaneously, when he finds himself in the(iWi?ter. A 
man has not completed his discipline in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, till ho can untostand and use it without recalling 
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liis rules of grammar;—till, as it is often expressed, he 
thinks in the language. And such is the object, in this, 
and in other courses of bodily or mental discipline. The 
like is the case in our moral culture. Spontaneous, not 
Ascetic Virtue, is that which the Moralist desiies to see 
aitiong men. So far as ascetic practices may be requisite 
to generate habits of self-denial and self-control, they 
may be rightly employed: but we are not to forget 
that ascetic practices have, in themselves, no moral value. 
If they are good at all, they are good only as means to 
something else, f Discipline is good as Discipline: but 
Discipline is completed, only by reaching the end of the 
ascetic struggle with inclination. In our tnoral culture, 
we are to aim, not at the means but at the end: not at 
the Ascetic Straggle, but at the Disciplined Spontaneity. 

338. What has been said of the Discipline by 
which moral virtues are fostered, applies likewise to the 
D^eipline of the Intellect. Many employments of the 
iniiKf, aj)parently unimportant and indifterent, are im- 
]>o;;^taut parts of our intellectual and moral formation. 
Intellpetual employments, which arc generally pursued 
for^thd mere pleasure of the pursuit; favourite studies; 
books of our own Qlioicc, and the like; can hardly fail 
to have a great influence upon the intellectual habits, 
and thus may promote or impede the developement of 
the intellectual virtues. Studies and reading, which 
have in them no direct immoral tendency, may yet 
•fissipatq and distract the mind. The love of mere 
intellectual amusement may dqgtroy the habit of solid 
thought, and interfere with those Duties of Consideration, 
and of acting rationally, of which we have spoken; in¬ 
dulgence in [hq literature of more imagination, humour, 
)vit and ^thc like, inay»destroy the love of truth; the 
Gxciusive cultivation of the inateruil and mathematical 
sclenC*?! may make the mind dull and captious in 
dealing with moral gonceptions. Any course of in- 
tellcctiial employment, if allowed too much to absorb 
the milid,»may check and pervert that balanced and 
complete intellectual culture, which is most conducive 
to the progress of the whole man. 
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339. Thus actions of all kinds, otherwise unim¬ 
portant, become important .as parts of a Discipline. 
Scarcely anything can be ,paid to bo indifferent, when 
considered with reference to the effect which it may 
produce «pon our lives, through corporeal, intellectual, 
.and moral habits. Every act, however slight, m.ay bo 
good or bad, when considered as an indication of good 
moral discipline, or of the wan# of it; as, Tn the eyes of 
those who arc judges of manners, every act is an indi¬ 
cation of good or of ill Breeding. 

340. For this re.ason, the Moralist docs not readily 
class any act as Indifferent; or pronounce any act Al¬ 
lowable, whi^i is no more than allowable. It ma^bc 
difficult, 0 # impossible, to see the bearing of a single 
trifling act, on the actor’s mor.al condition; and it would 
be unwise to Lay down general rules for such .acts. But 
the act may, nevertheless, have such an influence; and 
eaeh man has it for a duty, to exorcise a careful giddailie 
and control over even trifling acts; recollecting how tri¬ 
fling Acts grow into Habits; and how importiint a p.ajt 
of a man’s moral condition his Habits arc. 'ri!b,morc 
entirely a m.an’s whole being is governed .and direclcd^y 
Moral Princiflles, the more does the circle of 'Things 
Indifferent narrow and dwindle. As the moral light 
grows stronger, everything assumes a colour of good or 
bad, between which he has td choose. Everything, how¬ 
ever trivial or mean, affords aliment and occasions tv 
virtue. And as all things thus become good, or l5a3» 
nothing is merely allowablef If it be allowable, ‘it is 
right; and is what must be done beeause it is ri^it, not 
what may be done because it is allowable. , 

341. It is true, that thus to cstiifllato every .act, 
however trivial, as hjjving a moral value from itslnfluoiice 
upoll our character, implies a clearness of view, as, #i)' 
me operation of such influences, which we can 'never 
fully attain to. This condition •of mind, in whieh all 
acts are good or are bad, and none indifferen^ is one 
which we may approximate to, but can nev%r arrive at. 
When we have exercised all our sagacity and diligence, 
in determining what acts are right, and what arc wrong; 
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there will still remain a residue, at every peri^ of our 
lives, which will have the aspect of being indifferent. 
Nor need we be disturbed that this is so. If, habitually 
referring things to a moral standard, and exercising such 
care and thought as a serious conduct of the business of 
life requires, we keep our eyes open'to the good and the 
bad of the actions which come before us, in order to 
choose the good and shun the bad; w@ carry on our 
moral culture, .according to the stage at which we have 
•arrived. But in order to do this, we must, at each step, 
.ask, not what is allow.ablc, but what is right; not what 
we^may do, but wh.at wo ought to do. If to these 
questions wo can obtain, on alty particular subject, no 
<definito response from our consciences, wc'fmay guide 
our course by the best lights of prudence which we can 
obtain; always recollecting, however, that our not 
being able to sec that there is one course which we 
ought to take, rather th.an another, is an imperfection 
of vision, which arises from tlie defect of our intellectual 
and moral faculties; and which we may liope to see 
removed, when our minds are further enlightened, in a 
more advanced stage of our moral progress. 


Chapter XVIII.» 

OF IGNORANCE AND ERROUR. 

3-12. Ignorance and Errour are often referred to, 
among the causes which make Actions excusable. It 
will be propet to consider how far Actions which are 
generally wrong, are, by Ignorance and Errour, rendered 
excusable in the Agent. 

We have already spoken of Intellectual Duties; and 
the existence of such'Duties leads to some Maxims 
which bear upon the question now before us. Wo have 
mentioned (239 — 242) the Duty of Consideration; the 
Duty of acting according to Rule; and the Duty of 
acting rationally. We have further spoken of the Duty 
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of our <wn Intellectual Culture; and also (26.9) of the 
Duty of constantly enlightening and instructing our 
Conscience. These Dujies cannot be neglected or 
omitted, without a transgression of that Duty of Moral 
Culture, which is,our highest and most comprehensive 
Duty. 

34.3. But Ignorance and Errour may arise from 
other Causes, besides the neglect of thSse Intellectual 
Duties; for ex.ample, they may arise from our want*" 
of information, which we have not any means of obtain¬ 
ing ; or from our receiving false information, which we 
have no reason to suspect of falsehood. In such cases 
Ignorance and Errour «re unavoidable: or, in the' lan¬ 
guage sometimes used by Moralists, they are invincible 
Ignorance and invincible Errour. They cannot be 
avoided or overcome by .any obvious exertions of ours. 
We have performed, it is supposed, the Duty of Inquiry 
and Consideration (239) wbicli is ineninbent upon us, 
and still we remain in Ignorance or in Errour. On this 
supposition, the actions which we ignorantly and 
erroneously perform are blameless. We have'no way 
of avoiding or removing Ignorance or Errour, but by 
Inquiry and Consideration. If wo liave done all that is 
in our power to free our actions from these defects ; the 
defects may be considered as no longer belonging to us. 
If I purchase a horse, and have a suspicion that he has 
been stolen front a previous owner, 1 must inquire for 
the evidence of such a fact, and weigh it carefully. But 
if the result of my inquiry and deliberation is, to remove 
entirely the suspicion, I may blamelessly bfly him, 
though ho should afterwards be found to bo a stolen 
horse. And in the same manner, I am blameless, if 
the circumstances of the sale are such as to banish 
suspicion; as for example, if he is sold in open market, 
it may be that this circumstance is, in consequence of 
the habits of the country, sufficient to remove the 
necessity of inquiry. In this case, Errour, when it 
occurs, may be considered as unavoidable; and the 
erroneous action is still blameless. 

344. But it is requisite, to the moral character of 
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the act, that we showld direct ourselves by the real 
inward belief to which we are led, and not merely by 
any external result. A mere, formal inquiry, for the 
sake of saving appearances, or of complying witli the 
letter of our maxims, cannot make the act moralf' Such 
a pretended conformity to the Duty of Inquiry, is in¬ 
sincere and dishonest. 

It will oftcn*be difficult for us to determine, whether 
we have been sufficiently persevering and minute in the 
Inquiries, which we have made, into the facts wliich 
guide our actions. When we have been deceived, .and 
have thus been ted to do what we wished to avoid, 
as soon as the deceit is discovered, wo may perhaps 
wonder that we did not detect it sooner ; and may 
regret that we did not carry our inejuiry further. Thus, 
when I have bought a horse, and afterwards find liim 
to have been stolen; I may regret that I did not inquire 
more carefully into the Seller’s story. This regret in¬ 
cludes some condemnation of the -act which I have 
committed under the influence of the deceit, and ap¬ 
proaches to the character of repent-ance. And such 
sentiments of self-condemnation and repeiitfince arc well 
founded, when we have been negligent in our inquiries. 
It is very difficult to know when we have done all in 
our power to ascertain the truth of facts; and therefore, 
difficult to know when wc are quite free from the blame 
of such negligence. 

Hence wo are led to this Maxim; that Unavoidahle 
Jffnorance or Errour removes the blame of the actions 
which it causes ; hut that we are to he very careful of not 
too easily supposiny our ignorance to he unavoulalle. 

345. Of course, as soon as we discover that, 
through ignorance or errour, we have done a wrong to 
any one, it is our Duty to remedy the wrong. If wc 
have bought what was stolen from him, we must restore 
the thing to him; and tko like. Any resistance in our 
minds to this step, is iinmonal. When our ignorance 
ends, the excuse which it supplies to us ends. Wc may 
.avoid blame, in virtue of our Ignorance or Errour, but 
we may not receive advantage from it. We regret our 
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Errour; but if wc retain the benefits of it, we shall liavo 
to repent of our Fault. Tliere is dishonesty in resisting 
the consequences of the detection of our errour ; as there 
is dishonesty in willingly abstaining from detecting our 
errour. • 

346. When Ignorance and Errour are of such a 
kind that they may be avoided by Inqiiiry and Con¬ 
sideration, the actions to which they give occasion are 
not freed from blame by the ignorance and the errour.' 
Yet Ignorance and Errour, even when they are the 
consequence of a neglect of the Duties of Inquiry and 
Consideration, may exist for a time, without producing 
any external action which violates Moral Buies. So 
long as this is the case, the fault which we have com¬ 
mitted is the general Neglect of that Intellectual 
Culture which is requisite to our moral progress. But 
when Ignorance and Errour, thus produced, give rise to 
special violations of Moral Rules, such transgressions are 
not excusable on account of the Ignorance and Errour. 
If a man remain, through Negligence, ignorant, or 
mistaken, as to the amount of his income, and in 
consequence, contract debts greater than he can pay, 
he is not blameless; though Ignorance and Errour are 
the occasion of the wrong which he does to his creditors. 
He is culpable for not ascertaining what he could afford 
to spend, before he incurred his debts. If, with the 
same ignorance, he had not incurred such debts, he 
might still be blamed for Negligence in not ascertaining 
the conditions under which he had to act. But when 
his Negligence inflicts loss on other persons, it becomes 
a carelessness of Justice and Honesty embodied in act; 
and therefore a transgression of a graver kind. 

347 . Still, there is a difference between Careless¬ 
ness of Justice and Honesty, and intentional /njustice 
and dishonesty. Debts contracted through negligent 
ignorance of our income, arc not so culpable as debts 
contracted with fraudulent intentions. In one case, the 
Duty of Consideration is, for the time, omitted ; but it 
may be resumed. In the other case, the Duty of Justice 
or of Honesty is intentionally violated; and the Viola- 
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tion must be repented of. In one case, the moral 
progress is suspended; in the otlier, it is reversed. And 
tims, Ignorance and Errour arixin^ from negligence^ 
though they cannot excuse, inay jxiUmte our trans¬ 
gressions, by excluding intentional trrong. 

84H. But besides Ignorance and Errour with re¬ 
gard to the Facts on wliich thti direction of our actions 
must depend; tlicre may, also, be Ignorance and Errour 
“witli regard to the links by which the moral character 
of actions is determined. And it may be made a 
Question, liow far sucli Ignorance and Errour render 
actions excusable, whicli are contrary to Moral Rules. 
If a man bo ignorant that theft is a crime, is ho guilty 
when ho steals? If a man believe slavery to be con¬ 
sistent with morality, is he excusable in buying and 
selling men ? If a man think that property is an im¬ 
moral institution, is he justified in disregarding the 
Rights of Property in otlier men ? 

To such questions, wo reply, in the first place, that a 
person labouring under Ignorance and Errour, such as 
are here described;—ignorant that theft is a crime; that 
buying and selling men is immoral; that property is an 
institution necessary for moral action among men;— 
must be in a very imperfect state of moral culture. AVe 
have shown that, in virtue of man’s moral nature, 
jiroperty is a necessary institution, and theft necessarily 
a crime; and wc shall be able to show, in like manner, 
that buying and selling men is immoral. 

These IVloral Truths spring from the moral nature of 
man and are unfolded in .an ex])licit form, by our moral 
and intellectual culture. They are virtually included in 
the Express Princi])lcs of Humanity, Justice, Truth, 
Purity, Order, Earnestness, and Moral Purpose, which wc 
formerly stated (l 62 ). Such general moral truths, thus 
derived from the Fundamental Principles of Morality, 
may themselves bo termed Mor.al Principles. And as 
the denial of the express Principles of Morality implies 
a defect in the Operative Principles, namely. Bene¬ 
volence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and AVisdom; so a 
denial of the Derivative Principles, which result from 
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the Fiin(laincnt.al Principles, also implies a defect in the 
same Operative Prineijilos. A person who denies the 
necessity of Property, the priminality of 'I'licft, and the 
like, must either bo a jierson in whom the power and 
habit of •intellectual deduction are feeble and confused; 
or he must be a person who denies the exj)ros3 Funda¬ 
mental Principles of Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order. Denying these express Principles, he cannot 
possess, except in a very imperfect and obscure fonn, 
the Openativo l*rinei]ilcs which fonn the Cardinal 
Virtues of men. Hence a person who is in Ignorance 
•and Errour on such points as have been mentioned, the 
necessity of Property, the criminality of Theft, and the 
like, may be said to be iraiitiii;/ in the Common Moral 
Principles of men. 

349. Putting off for a moment the Question how 
far this condition—the Want of the Common Jloral 
Principles—may be said to excuse or exculpate actions 
arising from such a condition ; we cannot hesitate to say 
that such a condition imjdies a low stage of moral 
culture. The man who is in this ctmdition, h.as made 
a very small advance in that Mor.al Progress, at which, 
as Moral Agents, we must constantly aim. When 
Ignorance and Errour take the form of a Want of the 
Common Moral Principles, they may easily suspend 
or reverse the Moral Progress of the Man, as much as 
many kinds of Transgression would do. And hence, 
they must produce upon the Man’s Moral Being, the 
effects which the Suspension and Inversion of the Moral 
Progress docs produce. * 

We shall not now attempt to detennine what is the 
result of a suspended and inverted Morsil Culture, when 
not retrieved by any subsecpicnt progress. I’erhaps 
Morality alone cannot decide this question; perhaps she 
must refer us to Religion, in order that we may learn 
what consequences such a final suspensioh and inversion 
of moral progress produces, upon man’s destination and 
condition. But we must necessarily conceive thus of 
the result:—^that the condition of the man whose moral 
progress is finally suspended and inverted is, in some 
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way, opposite to that of the virtuous man; and this, 
equally, whether the want of progress arise from trans¬ 
gression of moral ))rinciplo3,.or tlie want of them. If 
Virtue lead to lla])piness, as we have said it must 
(207), the Want of the Common ]\Ioral Principles must 
lead to an unhappy condition. The man who, wanting 
the Common Moral Principles, transgresses them, cannot 
he ])laced, hy his Ignorance and Errour, on a like foot¬ 
ing with the man who knows these Principles, and 
conforms to them in his actions. If such Ignorance and 
Errour bo not faults, they must at least be considered 
as great moral misfortunes. Such Ignorance and Errour 
belong to a Conscience dark and erroneous; and a dark 
and erroneous Conscience is a great moral calamity. 

.3.70. But the general judgment of mankind regards 
the Want of the Common Moral Principles, not only as 
a Misfortune and a C.alamity, but as a Fault. The man 
who shows this Want of Jloral Principles by the de- 
cl.arations which he makes, incurs the disapprobation 
and repugnance which we give to moral wrong. Wo 
abhor a man who asserts that no affection is due from a 
child to a parent. We do not hear with patience men 
.asserting tliat they have a Right to bnv and sell their 
brother men as if they were cattle. We condemn, as 
immoral, a man who refuses to acknowledge any Duty 
of Kindness, or Justice, or Truth, towards other men. 
These are Errours which we do not hold to be innocent 
or excusable. AVe think they might have been avoided, 
and ought to have been avoided. Each man’s Reason, 
and the Instruction which each man receives, in the 
general course of Society, might, wo hold, have taught 
him better than this. And this, our conviction, agrees 
with what wo have said of Intellectual Duties. AVo 
require of men that they should be rational; we have 
seen (241) that there is a Duty of acting rationally. 
And as there ift a Duty of acting rationally, there is a 
Duty of thinking rationally; for rational thinking is 
.a condition of rational acting. And to deny, or to be 
ignorant of, the Common Moral Principles of Man, is to 
be, to a certain extent, irrational. It is to neglect or 
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pervert the use of the human Reason, by which all men 
are capable of arriving at such Principles. And thus 
hjnoranca or Errour^ in \h.e form of the IFuhI of thf 
Common Moral Principles of Man, are hlameahle. 

351t Hence, as a general distinction. Moralists 
pronounce Errours of Fact, when not accompanied with 
negligence, to he exculpations of the actions which they 
occasion; but Errours of Principle, not to he ex¬ 
culpations. And in this distinction, they agree with the ' 
Jurists: who lay down these two cardinal maxims: 
Ignorantia facti excusat: Ignorantia juris non excusat. 
Ignorance of the Fact is an excuse; Ignorance of the 
Law is no excuse. A man is not criminal for not 
directing bis actions by a Fact, which lie did not know 
from observation or testimony; and which he could not 
know any other way. On tlie other hand, ignorance of 
the Law cannot be accepted by the Law as an excuse. 
The Law is requisite for the guidance of each citizen in 
his social transactions, and it is his business to make 
himself acquainted with it so far as it concerns him. 
'flic Law is Natural Justice, with such additional regu¬ 
lations, as arc requisite to define its .application; the 
Law, therefore, is requisite for c.acli man’s mor<al guidance. 
It is his duty, .as well .as his obligation, to guide himself 
by it, .and, therefore, to m.akc himself acquainted with 
it. And the Law, in assuming a knowledge of the 
.actual Laws, .assumes only a knowledge of that Rational 
Law which is the basis of Actual Laws, and of its special 
consequences in our own country. Such assumptions 
are requisite for the administration of Laws. IPa man 
might plead i]^orance of the Law, in excuse of a crime, 
it would be impossible to convict criminals; for men 
would remain wilfully ignorant of the Law, in order to 
avail themselves of this excuse; and even if they were 
not ignor.ant, it would be difficult, or impossible, to 
prove their knowledge. Hence^ it is everywhere pre¬ 
sumed that the citizen is acquainted with the Law of 
the State; and in like manner, it is presumed, by the 
Moralist, that man, as a moral being, is acquainted with 
the Laws to which his Moral Nature directs him: and 
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if ho transgresses these Laws, or pleads ignorance, as his 
excuse, the excuse is generally not to bo accepted. 

3.52. But though the^ Monalist pronounces Ig¬ 
norance and Errour, when they appear as the Want of 
common Principles, to be blamcablc; and rejects such a 
Want, when offered as an exculpation of immoral actions, 
because it implies a neglect or ])crversion of Reason; it 
is still proper'for him to recollect, that it is by no means 
ea-sy to avoid alt imperfection and Confusion in the use 
of the Reason. It is our Duty to act and tbink rationally, 
.as it is our privilege to bo r.ation.al; but it is by no 
means easy to think in a manner perfectly rational. 
The original Endowments, internal Habits, .and external 
Circumstances of men, ni.ake Ignonauce .and Errour, 
even with regard to the Common Moral Principles of 
men, very difficult to avoid. Eew ])crsons are .able to 
see all that the light of Reason is capable of showing. 
Men may miss their way at many a ])oint, in the path 
to and from the Eundaincntal Principles of Morality. 
Wo have been led to such Fundamental Principles 
(Express Principles (sec 1()2)) by tbe ox.amin.ation of 
several .abstract and genenal (^uee])tions. And we 
deduce from these Fundamental Prineii)les, special 
Duties, also by means of abstract and gencr.al Con¬ 
ceptions. But in forming these abstr.act and general 
Conceptions, ■which are thus tlie objects of our thoughts, 
and the guides of our reasonings, we may perform these 
intellectual processes very Imperfectly; and in attempt¬ 
ing them, we may fall into confusion, ambiguity, incon¬ 
sistency ; and thus into Errour. Abstraction and 
Gcncriilization are intellectual processes which .are very 
inexactly and obscurely jterformed' by most persons: 
and in the confusion and obscurity of the general .and 
abstract Conceptions thus formed, there is a source of a 
great de.al of irrationality and incoherence, which thus 
infuses itself iilto the Aloral Principles held by men; 
even when they have not been negligent, nor intentionally 
perverse, in their inonal reasonings. Thus, if a person 
maintain theft to be no crime, his Errour may arise from 
a very confused .apprehension of that abstract conception. 
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the Right of Property; or from a very imperfect notion of 
that balanced/«raZ Condition of Society, in which Rights 
are necessary. If a person f^eny the necessity of Property, 
perhaps his Errour arises from some confused notion of 
eYMa^iVy,»applied to the quantities of men’s possessions, 
instead of the Rights of the possessors. If a man assert 
that buying and selling men is not immoral, his Errour 
may arise from a very defective conception of Humanitg, 
the brotherhood of man to man; as wo shall afterwards 
endeavour to show. In these and the like cases, it may 
be difficult for some men to avoid those imperfect and 
confused notions which thus lead to Errours, that are, 
in themselves, contrary to Itcason. 

And this imperfection and confusion of moral 
notions is, in some measure, augmented and extended by 
the use of Moral Terms, as it prevails among men. For 
while many men’s notions are thus defective and obscure, 
and on that account, as well as on others, different, 
under the same name; men reason as if the same Term 
always meant the same Conception, and thus fall into 
Errour. Abstract and general Terms arc not only 
marks of our Conceptions, and thus, helps to the memory 
in reasoning; they are also our instruments of Reason¬ 
ing. Without the names of Conceptions, we cannot 
reason at all; and hence, if the names are applied in a 
confused and variable manner, we are led to false and 
inconsistent Principles. Principles arc established and 
assented to, in one sense of their Terms ; and then, they 
arc applied and urged upon our assent, in another sense. 
And this cause may make a man inconsistent, ovcti with 
himself; for we often remember and refer to Principles 
e.xpresscd in words, when we do not clearly retain in 
our minds the meaning of the 'I’erms whicli they involve. 
This confused use of Terms, by ourselves and those 
around us, leads to many Moral Errours. We live in 
an atmosphere of Language, by which* we sec Moral 
Truths obscured and distorted. But still we must re¬ 
collect, that without the use of Language, we should 
not be able to see Moral Truths at all; as without an 
atmosphere we should have no daylight. 
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354. lianguage is not only thus a source of moral 
obscurity and inconsistency difficult to be avoided; but 
also, a source of Prejudices; for it subjects our minds to 
tlic influences of those with whom we share the habitual 
use of language; our families, our educators, our class, 
our nation. Tliese Influences are Causes of Errour 
difficult to avoid. 

355. It will bo well to recollect this, in order that 
wo may abstain from applying to men, on account of 
the Express Principles which tliey assert, and which arc 
contrary to true Moral Principles, that condemnation, 
which properly belongs to immoral Operative Principles. 
If, indeed, men carry out immoral Principles into im¬ 
moral actions, we cannot bo mistaken in condemning 
them. In that case, there must be something worthy of 
condemnation. But if, while they assert Principles 
which, in their expression, are immoral, the acts which 
they bring forth, as examples of their Principles, are 
kind, just, true, pure and orderly; we may rather 
suppose that there is, not so much any distinct im¬ 
morality in their Principles, as understood by themselves; 
but rather some confusion in their language, or some 
incoherence in their generalizations. 

For, though opinion leads to practice, and false 
opinion seems to be the first step to wrong action; there 
is, in the nature of man, a very general inconsistency, 
which prevents this connexion from being at all certain 
or universal. Men who hold false general opinions, 
com])cnsato an errour of belief, by another errour, of 
reasoning; and derive, from false speculations, blameless 
or moral Rules of Practice. The recollection that this 
may be so, should temper, not the promptitude of our 
rejection of false opinions, but the vehemence of our 
condemnation of those who hold these opinions. 

35G. 8o to abstain from condemning seemingly 
wrong Principles, is io'tolerate them; and this Duty of 
Toleration is incumbent upon us, as wo have just seen, 
in virtue of the imperfection of the human Faculties, 
and their general insufficiency for the task of constructing, 
in each man’s mind, a perfect connected system of Moral 
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Trutli. And thus, wc are led to pronounce that Ii(mrancc 
and Errour, especially with reyard to eery ycneral and 
abstract Principles, are to he tolerutetl. 

357 . Further: Ignorance and Errour, on moral 
8ubjects,,may arise, not only from the imperfection of 
the human Faculties, but also from external Circum¬ 
stances, as Education, and the defects of the National 
Standard of Morality. These exert an iSflucncc upon 
our minds, through the use of language, as we have 
said (334); and in other ways. The Ignorance and 
Errour thus arising are not absolutely unavoidable; for 
every man may raise, by moral self-culture, his standard 
of Morality above that of his Education, or of his Nation ; 
but they are difficult to avoid ; for the \ery power of 
self-culture is affected by the Habits of youth, and by 
the national customs. Hence, we may consider the 
Ignorance and Errour, which arise from such causes, as 
difficultly tincihle: and as in some measure, involuntary, 
lienee, such Ignorance and Errour excuse, in some 
degree, the transgression of Moral Rule, which they 
occasion. They do not remove altogether, but they 
diminish the blame. A youth of a 8av,age nation, who 
has been bred up to look upon theft as innocent or 
meritorious, does not incur the same moral stain by 
praising an act of theft, as a boy who li.as boon brought 
up amid a strict respect for property. Hut then, on the 
other hand, the moral culture of the former is very 
imperfect. His moral natvfre is very scantily unfolded, 
his conscience is very dark. This, as wc have s<ai<l, is a 
calamity, if it be not a fault. * 

35H. A further reason why Ignorance and Errour, 
when they arise from external Causes, and arc hardly 
avoidable, may bo deemed to diminish the amount of 
the transgression, is, that in such cases, the moral defects 
of the character may often admit of remedy. The de¬ 
fective Moral Culture may afterviards boVarried further 
onwards, by the help of external circumstances more 
favourable. A bad Education may be succeeded by a 
better. A low standard of Morality may be superseded 
by a higher, when this latter is brought before the mind. 
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The dark conscience may be enlightened; and thus, the 
Ignorance and the Errour may bo in some measure 
removed. Hence, the interruption or inversion of the 
moral progress, produced or indicated by transgressions, 
which take place in such a condition of Ign>)rance or 
Errour, arc not so gre.at, nor their remedy so hopeless, 
as when the transgressions proceed more entirely from 
the internal cliaracter, without this influence of external 
causes. J\nd thus, according to what was said respecting 
the amount of transgressions (207), offenses, arising from 
such liardlyavoidable Ignorance or Errour, arc diminished 
in their heinousness, by their being so occasioned. 

359. Ignorance and Errour may bo considered 
under one other aspect, which it is important to .attend 
to ; namely, when they are vil/u/, or as it is sometimes 
termed by Moralists, ojjecled. Such would be, for in¬ 
stance, these cases: A man who will not examine the 
Title-deeds of his estate, because he fears to find that 
it is not his by Eight: A man who will not inquire 
into the amount of his income, because he fears that, 
wheq he does so, he will discover the necessity of 
diminishing his ex])enscs: A man who will not attend 
to* the proofs of the immorality of a practice which he 
follows, for instance, slave-dealing; A man who, really- 
believing that negroes have human faculties, pretends to 
believe that they have not, in order to justify his making 
slaveh of them: and generally, A man who either refuses 
to attend to the proofs of his duties, because he docs not 
intend to ])erform them; or who denies some proposition, 
merely bec.ause it would tend to establish the proof of 
such duties. Such irilful and ajfeclcd hjnorance does not, 
in any degree, excuse or exculpate the transgressions 
which it accompanies. Indeed, it seems rather to aggra¬ 
vate them: for it adds to the nior.al regression which 
the offense implies, a ])crversion of the intellect, adopted 
with a view t6 a consi.stcncy in immorality. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that assumed or affected 
Ignorance or Errour should be spoken of as an Offense 
against Truth; that is, against Truthfulness: and in many 
cases it may be so. But in moral doctrines, and especially 
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in those of an abstract and general kind, there is, as we 
have just said, room for considerable vagueness and 
incohcrency, in the obscijre region of transition from 
particular to general propositions; and hence, it may 
often b« difficult to say whether or not a man really 
holds the opinion which he asserts. Some of those who 
assert projiorty to bo an immoral institudon, have pro¬ 
bably rather confused than immoral minds. Those who 
assert the negroes not to have human faculties, and yet 
make laws against their human faculties being educated, 
may perhaps not quite disbelieve their own assertion; 
though it is inconsistent with their conduct. There is 
room for some self-deceit on such subjects ; and this 
may, to some e.vtent, liberate a man from tbe blame of 
Falsehood. But even if tlierc be not Falsehood, there 
is often, in such cases as we have described, and in many 
others. Ignorance and Errour which may be called 
wilful: and such Ignorance and Errour are no e.xcuses 
for transgression. 

360. Thus the general result of our view of this 
subject is, that Ignorance and Errour, when unavoUlable, 
are excuses for offenses: when difficultly vincible, they 
diminish the offense; when wilful, they do not at all 
diminish it. Wo have seen, too, that on very general 
and abstract moral doctrines. Ignorance and Errour are 
to bo tolerated, out of regard for the imperfection of 
man’s faculties. 
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CiiAiiKn XIX. 

PROGRESSIVE STANDARDS OE MORALITY. 

3G1, Nations and coniimuiities, as well as in¬ 
dividuals, have their Standards of right and wrong, 
which assume the reality of a Universal Standard of 
right and wrong. They have not only Laws, which 
determine Rights and Obligations, but also current 
moral Precepts and Rules, which express the conceptions 
of Duties and Virtues. The assumed existence of a 
Standard of right and wrong shows itself in the senti¬ 
ments which arc associated with the conceptions and 
names of Virtues and Vices. Vices are, in all ages and 
countries, named only to be condemned. Violence, Fraud, 
Falsehood, Indecency, are objects of aversion at all times 
and places. There is no nation or language, which has 
not the means of expressing this; and none, which does 
not express it. 

It is true, the actions, to which this aversion and 
condemnation are applied, arc different in different ages 
and countries. In some countries, plunder of strangers, 
slavery, polygamy, have been regarded as blameless; 
to us, they are offenses and vices. This difference arises 
from the diversity of the Definitlom of Bights in dif¬ 
ferent times and places: fo^ as we have seen, Rights 
are defined by Law, and Virtues and Duties depend upon 
Rights. Yet the variety of Laws, in various nations, 
does not prevent Rights from being a necessary element 
of man’s condition; and in like manner, the diversity of 
Standards of Morality does not prevent Virtue from 
being a necessary object of man’s approval; nor hinder 
Conscience, which recognizes Virtue, from being a uni¬ 
versal attribute of mankind. 

3G2. Tlibre must be, in all cases, a great connexion 
between the National Laws and the National Standard 
of Morality Doth the one and the other express that 
which is deemed right. Laws are enacted, or upheld, 
because it is considered right that they should be so. 
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Actions also are approved or disapproved according as 
they are looked upon as right or wrong. And Jhe con¬ 
sciences of individuals accommodate themselves, in a 
great measure, to the laW. If the national law allow 
polygamy, or slavery, the individual commonljr practises 
it without self-condemnation. The exhortation of the 
National Moralist is, in the first place. To obey the Law. 
The N.ational Moral Precepts take for granted the Na¬ 
tional Laws. The national conceptions of the various’ 
relations of society, .as Property, Marriage, the Family, 
the State, .and the like, which are the basis of the 
Laws, are also the basis of the Morals, of the Nation. 

3(53. But though, in every Nation, Law and 
Morality are connected, they arc, for the most part, not 
identical. The difference of Law and Morality, is one 
which is generally understood. Law refers to definite 
external acts absolutely commanded or prohibited; 
Morality refers to internal springs of action; and .as 
results of these, to acts of a less definite kind. The 
Precepts of Law arc positive and absolute. The Precepts 
of Mor.ality respecting actions, are exemplary and re~ 
lativej —that is, they only exemplify the disposition 
from which the actions proceed; and they refer to the 
legal conditions of Society. The Precepts of Law, Tluyu. 
sshalt not nil; Thou shall not steal; Thou shah not 
hreah thy promise; —must be considered, in the first 
place, as fixed and absolhte. The injunctions of Mo¬ 
rality are to be understood as recognizing the authority 
of these comni.auds; but as carrying the signification 
of them much furtlicr. • 

3(54. Lalfr deals with^giatters external and visible, 
such iis ObjccS of desire,'things,) and Actions, .and 
thus creates Rights. Morality has to (}•> matters 
internal and invisible; with Desires and Intentions, as 
well as witli Laws and Rights. Desires and Intentions 
cannot be defined or described in any way, without 
some reference to Things and Actions; and therefore, 
cannot supply a basis of Morality independent of Law: 
.and thus Morality, in the first place, is dependent upon 
Law. Rights afford the fixed points by which moral 
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positions ,»fft4e^nnin§d. Rights'also supply sonie of 
the forces hy vrhich the moral sentiments 

produo^their effect. Law affords a support to the 
frame-work of society ; but Law does not suffice for the 
social life of man, without Morality. Law and Morality 
coincide in their general farm .and outlines; but Law is 
stiff and hard ; Jlorality of a more fle.\ible, yet more 
pervadingly attlve nature. L<aw is^he rigid skeleton, 
which Morality clothes with living flesh and acting 
muscles. Law supplies the fi.\cd positions, on which 
the Machinery of Duty can rest, so as to move the 
world. t 

365. But though Morality rests upon Law, Law 
is subject to the Authority of Morality: Law is the 
Basis of Morality, but yet Morality is the Standard of 
Law. Law is fixed for the moment, and* Morality 
supposes its fixity: but Morality is a supreme and 
eternal Rule, whieh I.aw must recognize, l^aw must 
always .attempt to conform to Morality. Thus, though 
the Law is, in the first instance, assumed to be fixed, 
and though its commands are .accepted as absolute and 
peremptory; it is not to be considered as entir^ and 
finally unchangeable. The commands of Law ar^them- 
sclves liable to be judged of, as good or bad. They, and 
their application in particular c.ases, may be morally 
wrong, as well as right. 

The Law itself acknowlcdjfes this. It puts forward 
its Rules and Definitions of Jtights, as not absolutely 
fixed and universal. ' They admit of exceptions in 
extreule case.s. « In many such cases, ffiere are special 
moral considerations, wIm^ countgiA the general 
Reasons of the Rule, and mispend ^it^operation. The 
Law, Tkou iluilt not kill, admits of exception in cases 
of self-defense, burglary, and the like: the Right of 
Property gives w.ay in case of necessity: and, in its 
gencr.al .administration, the National Law either itself 
.aspires to bo the voice of N.atural Justice, as the Roman 
Law did; or has, as in England, a jurisdiction of Equity 
combined with it, and proceeding by Rules of natur.al 
justice. Thus Law herself recognizes Justice, as a 
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And tlius, again, as Bights are to be used ad Sitru- 
ments of Morality by individuals, so also are they "by 
cominunH^cs. Bights are built upon Law, but I&w is 
to be subservient to Morality. Morality sanctions Law, 
but Law must perpetually seek the sanction of Morality. 
Moral Bulcs at lirsWigrce with Laws; but'if tlie Moral 
Bulcs are improved, the Laws ought to follow the im- 
j)rovement. 

.00(5. AVo must consider some of the steps by which 
Moral Buies are improved. AVc have already stated, 
tliat among these steps, is the more exact Definition of 
some of the Conceptions, in terms of whicli Moral Buies 
are expressed. AVc shall now therefore proceed to con¬ 
sider, with*h view to such a more exact determination 
of their import as our subject may require, some of the 
Conceptioqs of this kind; such, for instance, as The 
Stnte, Justice, llumanity, lAherly, and the like. 

Such Conceptions, in the progress of nations, gradually 
become clearer and clearer among men. AVe may sup- 
)>oso tl^, at first, man’s social and moral faculties arc 
very iiAperfcctly developed. His notions .arc mainly 
fastened upon objects of sense; his language refers, for 
the most-p.art, to such objects. His moral conceptions 
are dim and vague; and the words by which they arc 
indicated, are employed in #'loosc and wavering manner. 
Such is usually the case with all terms of moral import, 
in the earliest history of a language .and of a n.ation. As 
the intellectual culture of the nation proceeds, abstract 
words are used vAb more pni^ion; and in consequence, 
the conceptions, OTsi(|natcd by such words, grow clearer 
in men’s minds. AVide and general, as well as limited 
and narrow terms, arc employed, in expressing those 
moral truths upon which moral precepts rest ; and by 
which the characters of nations are unfolded and 
fashioned: nor can we say to what extent this intel¬ 
lectual and moral progress may proceed. 

367. The intellectual progress of individuals follows 
nearly the same course, in these respects, as that of 

VOL. I. I 

I 
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nations; although the steps of the progress may succeed 
each other with far greater rapidity. In consequence of 
tlie influence of the opinions of past generations upon the 
views of the present, through the working of literature, 
language, institutions, and traditions, each nqan’s mind 
may pass in a short time, through successive modes of 
thought which, in the course of history, have been slowly 
unfolded one' out of another. The intellectual revolutions 
of centuries are compressed into a few years of a man’s 
youth; a man’s moral conceptions, such as they are in our 
time, arc affected by those of the Greeks, of the Latins, 
and of the earlier times of our own country; not to speak 
hero of the influence of Religion, greater than all the rest. 

Hut though the intellectual progress of the individual 
is thus a compendium, and a very brief compendium, of 
the intellectual progress of man, the two careers are of 
the same kind;—a constant advance from the material 
to the abstract; from the particular to tlio general; but, 
in what is abstract and general, an advance from the 
dim and vague to the distinct .and precise. And we 
now proceed to tnacc, in several instances, what the 
steps of this advance have been, in order to djktcrminc 
what they necessarily must be, and at what point we 
may consider ourselves as having arrived. 

.‘168. Among these steps, one of the first is the 
formation of a conception of a Persmi, as something 
having active .and conscious Will and 'riiought, as we 
ourselves have: .and differing, thus, from Thinffi, which 
are unconscious and merely passive. AVo have already 
remarked that this distinction of Persons .and ’fhings is 
one of the found.ation-sto^#s of m.an’sjBoral nature (45). 

Again; .another important fundatnelual step in Morals, 
is the recognition of 'riiings as belonging to Persons; to 
ourselves and others; the distinction of meum and tuum 
(78). This relation is at first indicated only by gram¬ 
matical modifications denoting possession; such as the 
pronouns which have been mentioned. But Things, 
viewed under this aspect, are soon denoted by a general 
abstract 'I'erm, and are called Property. 

Property is .assigned to different persons by general 
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Rule.s, and each man’s Property is his Right. And in 
like manner, other abstraet Conceptions, vested as 
possessions in particular persons by general Rules, arc 
Rights; as we have already said. This Conception of 
Rights is establislicd among men, wherever there is 
settled and tranquil society. 

Some of tlio succeeding steps in the progress of Moral 
Conceptions we must consider more in detail. 


Chapter XX. 

THE STATE. 

.'169. In order to proceed in a distinct manner 
with our reasonings, we must have a Conception of 
The State; a conception which is one of the foundations 
of Morality By the State, wo mean tlie Com¬ 

munity, as the Source of the reality of Rights. The 
State implies a collection or aggregation of men: but 
it is not a mere Collection, like a herd of cattle, in which 
there are no Rights. The State implies Society: but 
not a voluntary association; for the State is a necessary 
Society: man cannot exist out of such a Society. The 
State implies Rulers and Government: but the Rulers 
and the Government are not the State: for the State 
may change its Rulers and its mode of Government, and 
yet remain the same State. The State implies Laws; 
but the State is not the Laws; it is the Origin and Enforcer 
of the Laws: it is the Being whose mind and voice the 
Laws are. It may be said that the State, thus un¬ 
derstood, is a mere Abstraction: but as wo have all 
along seen. Moral Truths cannot be expressed but by 
Abstractions, and human life is governed by Abstractions. 
Law itself is an Abstraction: Property, Power, Security, 
Life, the objects of human desire, are Abstractions: even 
Home, Food, Raiment, when we speak of them in the 
general way which moral reasonings require, are Ab¬ 
stractions. In like manner, the Family, the Tribe, are 
Abstractions; and the State is an extension of these 

i2 
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Abstractions; including in the conception, some special 
attributes which belong to our subject; as for instance, 
that already mentioned; that the State gives reality to 
Rights, delivers and executes the Laws. 

370 . This conception prevailed from an car?y period. 
In the Jewish People, indeed, the Laws were God’s 
Laws, supported by his sanction; and the conception of 
the State, as the origin of Law, was, among them, not 
brought into clear view. But the conception of the State 
as the origin of Rights and Obligations, was familiar 
among the Greeks. “ It is manifest,” says Aristotle*, 
“ that the State (»; iro'Ai?) is one of the things which 
exist by nature: and that man is by nature an animal 
living in States (ttoAitikok a politieal animal). A 

man belonging to no State, is less than man, or more. 
And thus we find in Homer, a savage man reviled as 

dijypijrtapf dOefiUTTO^, «j/t<rTtos. 

A TnbelcsiS, Lawlcs^, Homeless Wretch.” (II. ix. 62.) 

He further adds, “ The State exists before the family or 
the individual, as the body exists before the members; 
for if the body do not exist, the hand or the foot is 
not really a hand or a foot.” Where, as we find by the 
context, he means, that the State exists before the Indi¬ 
vidual, in the order of reasoning. The Conditions of the 
Individual’s being, are to be derived from the Conditions 
of the State, and not reversely. 

The variety of fonns of Government which prevailed 
among the Greek cities, and the changes of form which 
often miccccded each other in the same city, prevented the 
philosophers of that nation from confounding the State 
with the Governors, as was often done in long-enduring 
monarchies; while the strong constraint which the Laws, 
in many Grecian States, exercised over individual incli¬ 
nations, made it unlikely that men should then view the 
State as a voJhintary association; a doctrine which was 
adopted at a later period. That the State, notwithstand¬ 
ing this constraint, was an object of great reverence, not 
only as the Origin of Law, but the Teacher of Justice and 
• Pollt. I. 1. 
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Virtue, the reader of the Greek authors oV the Republican 
time, will recollect abundant proofs. I m.-iy mention, for 
the sake of example, the expostulation which Socrates, in 
his dialogue with Crito, makes the State address to him¬ 
self, on ^e supposition that he had attempted to escape 
from prison*. 

371 . The Romans were, in like manner, familiar 
with the conception of the State, as the condition of 
a society in which Rights exist. In Cicero’s work Do* 
Bepullka he says+, “Est igitur Res piiblica res populi: 
populus autem, non omnishominum coctus, quoquo mudo 
congregates; sed coetus multitudinis juris consensu et 
utilitatis communione sociatus. ” 

372 . The Conception of the State became, in later 
times, less clear .and steady. The creation and destruction 
of Kingdoms and States which took jilace between the 
epochs of Alexander .and Augustus; the concentration 
of all the powers of the Roman Commonwealth in the 
Emperor: the separation of the Roman Empire into new 
kingdoms; the further subdivision of the powers of go¬ 
vernment which prevailed under the Feudal System; 
the nearly absolute power of Kings in most European 
countries;—all tended to unsettle and confuse in men’s 
minds the Conception of the State. On the one side, men 
confounded the King with the State, and conceived that 
in him was the source of Law and Authority. And iii 
opposition to this, there grew up, in modem times, opinions 
in which the doctrine of the State, as the source of Rights, 
was rejected; .and Society was represented as a mere 
Concourse of Individi^b. According to this ddbtrine, 
individuals compose a State by contributing, to a common 
stock, the Rights which they naturally possess; sharing 
the aggregate of such Rights among themselves by com¬ 
mon consent; and establishing officers, to carry their 
agreement into effect. 

• Plato, Crito, §.11. 

t Lib. 1.25. The State, or the Commonwealth, is the Commu¬ 
nity : but a Community is not every assembl^e of men, anyhow 
gathered together; but an assemblage connected by agreement 
respectuig Rights, and common participation of Advantage. 
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373 . This latter doctrine is quite untenable. AVith- 
out the existence of a State, we have no Rights ; nor can 
the Rights of the State be jit all explained, by any 
aggregation of the Rights of Individuals. Has the State 
of England its Right to the National Territory«by sum- 
ming up in itself the Rights of Individual Landholders? 
Or docs not,,rather, each Jjandholder derive his Right 
to his Property from the State ? It is plain that the 
latter, not the former, is the case. The Right to Land 
is derived from the Law of Land; that is the Law 
of the State. Independently of the Law of the Land, no 
man has a Right to land in England. The National 
Right is not the result, but the origin of the Right of in¬ 
dividuals. And in like manner, of other Niitional Rights. 
England, as a State, may make war upon Franco; and 
in the course of war, may kill Frenchmen, and seize 
French possessions. But an individual Englishman has 
no fraction of such a Right. Even if ho declares that 
he will withdraw himself from a share in the national 
compact, and will act for himself, he is not allowed to 
do, on a small scale, what the nation does upon a large 
one. The Right of the State to make War, depends 
on its being the State; not on its being a Collection of 
Individuals. 

. 374 . The State is conceived as one; the Individuals 
of which it is composed being many: the State is con¬ 
ceived sui permanent, while the individuals arc born and 
die. Individuals derive, from the State, their Possessions, 
Privileges, and Condition, in the community; either 
dircctfv, or by the State determining the Possessions, 
Privileges, and Condition of the Family, and the Laws 
of their derivation. Tlie State, as a single permanent 
agent, in its pro))cr functions, acts for the many constantly 
changing individuals, of which it consists. States have, 
with each other, intercourse of various kinds; making 
Treaties of Peace, Oommcrcc, or Alliance with each 
other; and making War on each other, if the necessity 
arises. The State bounds tbc legal relations of the in¬ 
dividual: the citizens of different states have no legal 
relations with each other, except through their States. 
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375 . The State is, thus, the necessary Origin of all 
the Rights which exist within itself. It is an Authority, 
superior to all other Authorities; and from which they 
are all derived. This Supreme and Original Authority, 
thus residing in the State, is its Sovereignty. A State 
which is, in all its intenial relations, independent of all 
other States, is a Sovereign State. In the monarchies 
of modern Europe, the Supremo Power has neon conceived 
as vested in the Monarch; and he has been looked upon 
as the Origin of all other power. In such cases, the 
Monarch is termed the Sovereign: hut in Republics, 
such as the United States of North America, no person 
is Sovereign. The term Sovereign has also been applied 
to the People; but a ])co])te, deprived of that organization 
which makes them a State, arc not sovereign. 'I'hey 
cannot exercise or impart Authority. We can with 
no propriety speak of the Sovereign People of England; 
except we mean the State of England; and thus include 
King, Lords, and Commons, in the term People: if 
People denote individuals, without governors and ma¬ 
gistrates, wo can with no more propriety speak of the 
Sovereign People of England, than of the Sovereign Peo¬ 
ple of Yorkshire. If the People of Yorkshire be not 
sovereign, because they are under the authority of Eng¬ 
land; the People of England are not sovereign, because, 
by the same rule, they are under the authority of King, 
Lords, and Commons. If there be any established 
Authority, the Rule of such Authority determines 
where the Sovereignty resides. If we suppose all esta¬ 
blished authority annihilated, no body of men is sove¬ 
reign over any individual; and each man is sovereign, 
with as good a Right as any other man or any collection 
of men. 

376 - If it bo said that the People is really the 
Sovereign Authority, and the source of Rights, because 
it is by the common consent of the P?ople that the 
Supreme Authority is conferred upon the sovereign go¬ 
vernors of the State: we reply, that such a transfer of 
sovereign power to governors, by the common consent of 
the members of a society, has very rarely taken place; 
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and if in a few societies it have ever occurred, such 
uncommon and extraordinary events afford no grounds 
for the existence of Rights,, in communities in which 
nothing of the kind has ever taken place. And in the next 
place, we remark, that whenever the members o6a society 
have thus conferred supreme authority upon their gover¬ 
nors by common consent, they have, in their actions, pre- 
, supposed the existence of Rights derived from States. If 
a body of men, for instance, by common consent frame a 
government for the country in which they live; or for 
another country, which they have purchased, and into 
which they are migrating: they suppose, in the first in¬ 
stance, that the country is theirs as being their native 
land; and in the second instance, as being a juirchase. 
But yet mere individuals alone cannot have such Pro¬ 
perty: for Property in land, as we have seen, and 
purchase of Land, for the like reasons, are creations of 
the Law. 

.377- Thus the Conception of a Sovereign State, 
as the origin and guardian of Rights, is necessary, in 
order that we may conceive Rights as realities. We may 
add, that the State is necessarily conceived as a Moral 
Agent; since it makes war and peace, which it may 
do justly or unjustly; keeps Treaties, or breaks them; 
educates its children, or neglects them. What arc the 
Rules of J ustice in the actions of States, we must after¬ 
wards consider: hut it is plain that we must consider 
the State as an Agent, to whose conduct such Rules are 
applicable. 

1173 . Since the State is thus a Moral Agent, we 
may apply to it the Rules of Duty, and the doctrines of 
Morality, which we have already established. The State 
has its Duties; Duties of Truth and .Justice, as all agree; 
for all hold it to be the Duty of a State to observe its 
Treaties, to abstain from the Possessions of another State; 
and the like.* A State has also Duties of Benevolence; 
To relieve its poor, to liberate its slaves, are often urged 
upon a State, as manifest Duties of this kind. 

And, as the condition of other Duties being performed, 
the moral Education of its citizens, and consequently of 
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itself, is a Duty of the State. It is ils Duty to esta^ 
blisb in the minds of its children, and to unfold more 
find more into constant fjpd progressive operation, the 
Moral Ideas of Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order. 

379 . Thus Moral Progress is the Duty of States, 
as well fis of individuals. States, like Ii^ividuals, have 
a continuous existence; a series of purposes and actions^ 
a connected course of being; a Life. During this Life, 
it is their Duty to conform their being more and more 
to the Moral Ideas; and this Duty extends to all their 
actions, and all times of their action. 


Chapteu XXI. 

JUSTICE. 

,380. Rights are, as we have formerly said, neces¬ 
sary conditions of man’s action as man; and the State is 
the necessary origin and basis of Rights: the State defines 
them and realizes them^ But though Rights are thus, 
in each case, what, by the State, they are defined to 
be; there is yet, in men's minds, a fundamental conviction, 
that Rights are not arbitrary. It is conceived that there 
is a higher Rule, to which Rights ought to conform; 
that they should be, not only ordered, but jmt; that 
there are not only positive Laws, enacted by.special 
bodies of men, but a Natural Law, depending upon the 
nature of man. 

This conception of Natural Law, .appears among 
the Greek Philosophers, ‘‘There arc,” says Aristotle*, 
“ two kinds of Law; that which is propr to each com¬ 
munity; and that which is conynon to. .all. For there 
is, as all men perceive more or less clearly, a Natural 
Justice and Injustice, which men in common recognize, 

*Rhet, I, 13. 
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even if they have no society nor compact with each 
other. Thus the Antigone of Sophocles is made to say, 
that it was right for her, in spi^i of the tyrant’s command, 
to bury her brother Polynices, as a part of a Natural 
Law: *■ 

“ For this is no command of yesterday, 

Btfv overliving Law, its source unknown. ” 

* The Books of the Laws of Plato proceed upon the 
same supposition; and are an attempt to draw out, in 
detail, the Code of Natural Law which was thus assumed 
to exist. 

381. This Conception of a Natural Law, derived 

from Reason, and universally valid for all men, was still 
more distinctly entertained by the Romans. This .ap¬ 
pears in Cicero’s Dialogues on the Laws in several places*, 
and still more emphatically in a passage in the work 
De “Law is right Reason, congruous to 

Nature, pervading all minds, constant, eternal; which 
calls to Duty by its commands, and repels from wrong 
doing by its prohibitions; and to the good, does not 
command or forbid in vain; while the wicked are un¬ 
moved by its exhortations and warnings. This Law 
cannot be annulled, superseded,‘or overruled. No Senate, 
no People can loose us from it; no Jurist, no Interpreter, 
c<an explain it .away. It is not one Law at Rome, another 
at Athens; one, at present, another at some future time; 
but one Law, per{)ctual and immutable, includes all 
Nations and all tiinesj.” 

The* Law, thus described by Cicero, includes Justice, 
.as well as Law. In the notion of Natural Law, the 
distinction of Obligations and Duties is not recognized. 

382. But it may bo said that the Natural Law, 
thus described by Cicero, nowhere exists. 'Phe actual 
I..aw is different at Rome and at Athens, and in every 

« 

• Ugf;. 1. 6; II. 4. 

1 De Rep. in. 22. quoted Lactant. Inst. vi. 0. 

J I have omitted the concluding dause of the paragraph, “Of this 
Law the Author and Giver is Godas belonging to another part 
of my subject. 
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different State. And since the Natural Law, of wliich 
we speak, cannot he the same as all these Codes, it can¬ 
not bo the same with ani/; and is actually nothing. 

The reply to this diffiefilty is contained in wliat we 
have alrgady said (96, 97); That the Conceplions of the 
Fundamental Rights, which Law establishes, are neces¬ 
sary and universal for all men; but tli.at the DcJinitionK 
of these Rights are Facts, which grow outbf the History 
of each community, .and may be different in differenf 
times and places. The Fourth Book of this AVork will 
contain a view of this Natural Law; the Laws of Rome 
and of England being there employed, iis the exemplifi¬ 
cation, not as the nocebs,ary form, of Natural Law. AVe 
shall there see, that in many instances, the Commentators 
on these Laws have .announced Maxims of Natural Law, 
as the basis of the .actual Law. 

383. The Roman term. Jus, (in its sense of a 
body of Laws, and of Doctrines on which Laws depend,) 
is especially adapted to denote this Natur.al Law; for 
it implies, at the same time. Law and Justice (90). 
The consistency of the Law with Justice, is .assumed 
throughout the Roman Jurisprudence. Thus in the 
commencement of the Institutes we read*; “ Justitia est 
constans et perpetua voluntas jus suum cuiquetribuendi. 
Jurisprudentia est divinarum atque human.arum rcrum 
scientia, justi atque injusti cognitio.” But Justice, thus 
.assumed as identical with Jus, in its results, is a ccfncep- 
tion which requires to be more exactly defined .and 
developed than we have yet done, before we can so apply 
it. This we must now attempt to do. • 

.384. As we h.avo said. Law, in every form in which 
it exists, must involve actual Definitions, as well as the 
genenal Conception of Natural Law or Justice. These 
Definitions will depend upon past events. Thus, the 
tenure of land in each country depends upon past con¬ 
quests and migrations of the )»ces which inhabit the 

* Inst. I. 1. Justice is the constant and perpetual intention of 
giving to each his own Right. Jurisprudence is the knowledge of 
divine and human things, (as required for that intention): the 
science of what rs just and unjust. 
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country ; upon ^many inheritances, many contracts of 
buying and selling, and the like, which have taken place 
among individuals; upon Laws which have been made, 
relative to such property, and such transfers; and upon 
various other circumstances. Justice gives to s^ach his 
own; but the actual Law must define what is eiich 
jierson’s own, according to all these circumstances. And 
the like may bo said of all other branches of Natural 
'Law. 

SR'i. According to our idea of Rights, as assigned 
by Natural Law, each person must have those Rights 
which it is just he should have. A person cannot have 
Rights which it is unjust he should have. If the actual 
Laws of any State give him such Rights, those Rights 
arc unjust; and that they are so, is a reason for altering 
the Law, or its application. If a man has acquired 
a seeming Right, in violation of Justice, Natural Law 
rejects such Rights. According to Naturiil Law, Bights 
cannot Ic founded on Injustice. 

386. On the other hand, existing Rights, in each 
country, as we have scon, depend upon its History: and 
the History of every country contains many acts of 
injustice. It cannot be doubted that the present Rights 
of Property in Laud, for instance, have, in every country, 
been brought into being by transactions, many of which 
have bedh unjust. Sliall wc say that Justice requires 
us to* deprive persons of such Rights, when any Injustice 
can be discovered in their origin or transmission; how¬ 
ever remote may be the blemish, and however blameless 
the present holders? If an estate were acquired by fraud 
centuries ago, and have since been possessed, without dis¬ 
pute, by generations of unconscious successors; or sold to a 
multitude of poor and honest purchasers; shall we say that 
it still, in Justice, belongs to the heirs of the defrauded 
person; and that, according to Natural Law, the present 
possessors ought to restore the property to those heirs? 
No one, probably, would assert it to be just to destroy 
supposed existing Rights on such grounds as these. 
All would allow that Justice is, in such a case, with 
the Possessors, 
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387. Indeed, to assert the contrf*y, would be to 
make that Law of Descent, by which the licirs of the 
defrauded person might claim the property, paramount 
over all other Laws. It would be to make that Rule 
of inheritance ahsolnte and indestructible, while other 
Rules, as for instance, iond fide purchase, prescription, 
and the like, arc comparatively rejected. There ean be 
no reason, in Natural Law, for erecting any one Rule of 
Derivation of Rights into this absolute Supremacy ovc» 
all others. 

388. Thus the maxim, that Rights cannot bo 
founded in Injustice, is not to be applied in such a 
way as to make every past Injustice overturn present 
possession. Injustice is an arbitrary act, done in disregard 
of Rule and Reason. Justice abhors all that is arbitrary; 
for it requires all things to be done according to Reason, 
and therefore, according to Rule. But then, the Law 
of Inheritance is an arbitrary thing, as well as the Act 
of Fraud. The Law of Inheritance is quite different in 
different countries; and might, in this country, have been 
different from wbat it is, if the Law had so ordered it. 
Justice accepts, in general, the Law of Inheritance, as 
her Rule; yet not absolutely, as Supreme, but relatively, 
as a moans to her end. Justice annuls, in general, the 
Effect of acts of Fraud; but still, not without limit in 
the contemplation of Effects; but only, so fjjr as the 
condemnation of such effects is a means to her end. ^ Jus¬ 
tice cannot disregard the existing state of possessions, 
and turn her attention only to their origin. She cannot 
found her sentence on one particular past event, aiid take 
no account of the more recent events and the present 
conditions. On the contrary, it is the present with 
which she has especially to do. She has to pronounce 
upon existing Rights, as to whether they are valid or 
not; and she must look at them, as they exist. And 
hence, as a balance to our former maxUn, we must lay 
down this: Justice assigns Bigfus according to existing 
conditions. 

389. Thus justice rejects that which is arbitrary, 
alike in the past and in the present. She condemns the 



pcrfcct»Eqiiality; l)>it in Fact, the Tomis of tlie Contract 
must bo regarded by Justice, because Equality is too 
obscure and indefinite a foundation for a just decision. 
And the like may be said in other cases. 

391. The Steps by whicli the Conception of 
Justice has been unfolded and defined among men, have 
involved a recognition of both the maxims which have 
been stated. The J.aws of all Countries annul Rights 
acquired in violent and illegal ways ; and the Laws of 
all Countries allow undisturbed Possession, in the sin¬ 
cere belief of Right, to give, at least in some cases, and 
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393. What has now hccn said, agrees with what 
was said formerly (3()2) in speaking of the Standards of 
Morality ; namely, that though, in general, Morality is 
determined by Law, the Law must be framed in ac¬ 
cordance with Morality. Justice is directly and positively 
determined by Law; for a man’s.just llights are those 
which the Law gives him. The Law must be framed 
in accordance with Justice; and must therefore reject all 
that is arbitrary and unequal, as soon as it is seen to be 
so. Hence the Law, in order that it may accord with 
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ancient fraud, frfm which tlie present possession is de¬ 
rived; she limits the Rule of inheritance, on which the 
opposing present claim is founded. She pronounces that 
no Right can be founded in Injustice: but she pronounces 
the Right of the present holders to be foundedj not on 
the ancient Injustice, but on the recent transactions; 
which arc free from the stain of Injustice, and by which 
the ancient stain may be diluted or obliterated. A thing 
anjustly acquired, may, by long undisturbed possession, 
and hemd fide tenure, become a just property: and ac¬ 
cordingly, so the Laws of States decide. 

390. The opposition of the two maxims respecting 
-Justice, which have just been stated, is a result of the 
universal opposition of Ideas and Facts which exists in 
every subject of Thought (97). In the Idea, Justice 
connot admit of anything arbitrary; for what is arbi¬ 
trary is unjust. In the Fact, every transaction must 
have in it something arbitrary, for it must depend upon 
external circumstances, which are not governed by our 
Ideas. In Idea, Justice would assign Property without 
regard to previous ]>ossession; but in Fact, by reject¬ 
ing the regard to previous jjossession it ceases to bo 
Projicrty. 

The same opposition may be remarked, in other parts 
of Natural Law. In Idea, for in.stance. Justice requires 
that all glasses of men should have equal Rights: but 
in Fact, men form themselves into Classes, and by that 
very act make their Rights unequal. In Idea, men 
should make and perform their Contracts according to 
))orfecttEqnality; but in Fact, the Terms of the Contract 
must be regarded by Justice, because Equality is too 
obscure and indefinite a foundation for a just decision. 
.\ud the like may l)c said in other cases. 

391. The Steps by which the Conception of 
.Justice has been unfolded and defined among men, have 
involved a recognition of both the maxims which have 
been stated. The IjAws of all Countries annul Rights 
acquired in violent and illegal ways; and the Laws of 
all Countries allow undisturbed Possession, in the sin¬ 
cere belief of Right, to give, at least in some cases, and 
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after some lapse of time, a complete RigAt. To all men, 
when the origin of existing Rights is shown to I)e some 
violent and unjust act, the Rights appear to be unjust. 
But when it is shown, on tTie other hand, that the traces 
of this arbitrary origin are only such as inevitably exist 
in all Rights, the Rights again seem just. When we 
con.sidcr bow greatly the existing tenure of Land, in 
this country, depends upon the violent* confiscations 
which took place in the Norman Conquest, the Rights 
of many of our landlords may appear to bo unjust. But 
when we recollect tliat the Saxons, whom the Normans 
conquered, had themselves obtained possession of the 
Land by a similar conquest; and that the transactions 
respecting property in Engl.and have, for nearly eight 
hundred years, assumed the validity of the Rights 
acquired by the Norman Conquest; we sec that it would 
be unjust to fix our attention on that particular event, 
as especially vitiating Rights. 

392. The remoteness of an act of violence in point 

of time; the complexity of the events which have 
succeeded it; the degree in which it has faded into 
oblivion; the habit of disregarding it established in 
the community; — all these, arc circnm.stanccs whicli 
make it just to disregard the bearing of the event upon 
existing Rights. Every circumstance, by which the 
ellect of a past event upon men’s thoughts and actions 
is enfeebled, makes it less of a reality in the present 
condition of things; and therefore, less an element for 
consideration in the assignment of Rights according to 
justice. • 

393. What has now been said, agrees with what 
was said formerly (3b’2) in speaking of the Standards of 
Morality; namely, that though, in general. Morality is 
determined by Law, the Law must be framed in ac¬ 
cordance with Morality. Justice is directly and positively 
determined by Law; for a man’s .just Rights are those 
which the Law gives him. The Law must be framed 
in accordance with Justice; and must therefore reject all 
that is arbitrary and unequal, as soon as it is seen to be 
so. Hence the Law, in order that it may accord w'ith 
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Justice, may Ife changed from time to time, in pro¬ 
portion as different external facts are made objects of 
attention. For instance, if one State, (suppose Helos,) 
act with great violence ancT cruelty towards another; 
(suppose Sparta;) it may be just in Sparta ip punish 
Hclos, by reducing its citizens to a condition of sub¬ 
jection, and depriving them of their property. But 
after several generations, when the transgression is fallen 
into oblivion, it would ho unjust to make any Laws, on 
the ground of such transgression. When such a time 
has arrived, it may be just to make laws, in order to 
render tho condition of the Helots less subject; or in 
order to restore to them their territory. 

394. On this imaginary case, we may make one 
or two further remarks. It may be objected to the 
above statement, that it cannot be just to punish a 
whole State for the offense of some of its citizens; still 
less to continue the punishment to succeeding unoffend¬ 
ing generations. And this is true, so far as such a 
remark can be applied, consistently with the nature of 
Punishment, and of a State. But when one State is 
injured by another, it must deal with tho offending 
State ns a whole; and it cannot extend its regard to 
individuals, in such a manner as would render impossible 
the punishment of injuries done by the Stote. If indi¬ 
viduals have offended against a foreign State; and if 
the State to which they belong, refinses to punish them, 
or to give them up; it makes itself a party to their 
wrong. And when, on this ground, a penal infliction 
takes •place, this infliction must operate alike on thd 
offenders and their fellow-citizens; alike on those citizens 
who were in being at tho time of the wrong, and on 
succeeding generations. For tho State, according to the 
conception of it, is a collective and perpetual body (374); 
its condition is communicated to contemporary and to 
successive members of, it, by their being Members. In 
this, there is no injustice; any more than there is in the 
transmission of the Possessions, or of the Rank, of a 
Family, to its Members, and to successive generations. 
Nations derive their prosperous or adverse condition 
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from their history, and from their transactions with 
other nations; and individuals, more or less, share in 
the prosperous or adverse condition of the nation. 

395. States have Hot, nor can have, any way of 
punislijng Injuries, or of asserting their Rights against 
other States, except War. They have no common 
Superior Tribunal to which they can appeal (375): and 
they can seek Justice in no other way. Al-^o War 
would not answer its purpose, nor would it he Ww, 
if it did not produce some inconvenience to the van¬ 
quished State, and consequently to its citizens. Innocent 
citizens must be involved with the guilty, in the punish¬ 
ment ; as the children of a guilty parent are necessarily 
involved in his punishment. 

With regard to the seizure of the Property of the 
vanquished by the victorious State; it may further bo 
remarked, that the citizens of the vanquished State 
derived Rights from their State; and that, therefore, 
they necessarily lose their Rights, when their State loses 
its power of maintaining Rights *. 

It is not therefore necessarily unjust that there should 
take place, between States, acts of violence, which affect, 
through succeeding generations, the distribution of pro¬ 
perty and the relation of classes. The possibility of such 
events, is a necessary condition of the existence of States. 
The Actions of States, as of individuals, produce per¬ 
manent consequences. If they did not do so, questions 
of justice and injustice respecting such actions would be 
of little importance. 

396. But if such violent events have at sdine time 
taken place, must their consequences remain unchanged? 
If calamities have been inflicted by one nation upon 
another, even as a just punishment; docs justice require 
these inflictions to be peqietuatcd without limit ? If a 
nation have been enslaved and despoiled, even for their 
wrongs, may not the time cpmc when they may be 
restored to freedom and property? Wo reply, in ac¬ 
cordance with what has bwn said, that in proportion as 

• Such maxims may be much mitigated in practice by Inter¬ 
national Law, as we shall see hereafter. 
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things, new Rights, which it would be unjust to annul. 
What has once happened, can never cease to liave 
happened. In the course of a nation’s history, wliat has 
l)ecn done, cannot be undone. We may do something 
of an opposite tendency; and when what has been done 
was unjust, it is just to do something to remedy the 
injustice. If wo.are ask/;d whetlier the consequences of 
events are to be jjprpetual; we may answer, that the 
consequences of events are perpetual; but that the con- 
■sequcnce of a second event may counteract those of a 
former one. And we pronounce that such a second 
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the traces of tlic ^rong are obliterated in men’s minds, 
•Justice will aim at obliterating them in their condition 
also. The privations and subjection of the subjugated 
class, so soon as they cease to bo looked upon as penal^ 
appear as arbitrary, and therefore unjust. As ^on as 
the inequality ap])ears as an arbitrary one, Justice 
requires that it 8h.all be removed. 

But then, no^iresent incqualitv can be (juite arbitrary, 
because every actual inequalit}^ depends upon the Laws 
and Habits by which the j)rcsent is derived from the 
past; and such Ljiws and Habits are requisite, in order 
that there may be, between the present and the past, 
that connexion which the continuity of the Life of States 
(37.9) requires. The Events of History have, at every 
stc]), led to present inequalities; to a diflercnce of high 
;ind low, rich and poor. Justice does not require that 
we should abolish all such distinctions; for to do this, 
would be to abolish Rights, the necc.ssary conditions of 
.Justice. What then is the course which Justice j)re- 
scribes ? 

397 . We answer, that Jmtice requires us to aim 
eoiistantly to remedy the iuei/ualitics which History pro¬ 
ducer. 

We do not say that Justice requires us to restore any 
previous condition which has been unjustly changed, 
but to remedy the eflfects of the change. l'’or, in fact, a 
previous State of things never can be restored: and 
when a change takes place, then, after a short time has 
elapsed, there have grown up, under the new State of 
things, now Rights, which it would be unjust to annul. 
AVh.at has once happened, can never cease to have 
happened. In the course of a nation’s history, what has 
been done, cannot be undone. We may do something 
of an opposite tendency; and when what has been done 
was unjust, it is just to do something to remedy the 
injustice. If we»are asked whether the consequences of 
events are to be jjprj)etual; we may answer, that the 
consequences of events are perpetual; but that the con¬ 
sequence of a second event may counteract those of a 
former one. And we pronounce that such a second 
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event ought to take place, when there 4xi»t inequalities, 
originating in the injustice of a former event. 

.S98. Such remedying of Injustice is a part of the 
general Duty of Moral Pfogress, which belongs to States 
as well,as to individuals (379). We have already said, 
that tlic Law must perpetually and slowly tend to the 
Idea of Justice. AVe now see further the import of this 
assertion. The Law must tend slowly ttiwards Justice, 
Wcause the influence of the Facts of History upon 
existing Rights must alwaj's be great: and it is not just 
to disregard tins influence. The influence itself is, how¬ 
ever, wcakentHl by the lapse of time, and the intervention 
of new events. It is the Duty of men to act justly, in 
these new events: it is the Duty of States, to make 
just I,aws, in reference to the new aspect which those 
new events give to History. Anil Justice, thus, and 
History as regulated by Duty, constantly, but slowly, 
mould each otlier. 

899. Again, the IjUw must tend perpetually 
towards Justice, that is, its progress in that direction 
can never be looked upon as tenninated. For the 
influence of the past Facts of History upon Law, though 
constantly wearing out, can never be quite obliterated. 
Even if, in all present events, men did act justly and 
legislate justly, still there would remain traces of the 
ancient order of things. For instance, the distribution 
of landed property at present, must always continue to 
depend upon the original and ancient migrations of 
mankind, by which each Nation became possessed of its 
present territory; and upon many succeeding •events; 
some of which have been acts of Injustice. The ad¬ 
ministration of Law, and the progress of Ijegislation, 
can never obliterate the effect of these bygone arbitrary 
and unjust acts; while new arbitrary and ui^ust acts 
are constantly happening. Thus Law, who must con¬ 
stantly travel onwards towards .Tustiec, must always 
have some part of her journey still tp perform. Or to 
use another image: the pure waters of Justice are con¬ 
stantly poured into the mingled stream of the Law, in 
order to purify it; but wo cannot hope to see the time 
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when all the impurities which the latter has collected, 
in its passage through the realms of History, shall have 
disappeared; and the clear united current shall flow on 
indistinguishable. 

And thus both the maxims which have been stated 
retain their trutli and validity. Right cannot be founded 
on Injustice: such is the negative maxim which serves 
to define the idea of Justice. Justice assigns Bights 
according to existing Conditions: such is the positive 
maxim which makes Justice appliciihle to Facts. 

We h.ave taken the exemplification of the conditions 
of Justice from imaginary relations between States, 
because in such a case there is not, as in all transactions 
between individuals there is, a mixture of the con¬ 
siderations of Law, with the question of Justice. But 
still Justice, as distinguished from Law, is to be con¬ 
sidered in questions between individuals. The term 
employed to designate Justice in this point of view, is 
Equity. 


ClIAPTEB XXII. 

EQUITY. 

400. Equity derives its Name from Equality; and 
in the Conception, also, is understood to imply, in some 
way, equal advantages assigned to the p^ies con¬ 
templated. In this sense, attempts have been made, at 
varioustperiods, to introduce the Conception of Equity, 
as explanatory of, or supplementary to, the Conception 
of Justice. It will be found that this mode of conceiving 
Equity, has led to some Maxims which are worthy of 
notice. 

Aristotle* says that Inequality is one kind of Injus¬ 
tice; and that Iiyustice is to be remedied by Equality;— 
by Equality of Ratios, in Distributive Justice;—by 
Equality of Shares, in Corrective Justice. Thus Dis¬ 
tributive Justice makes A’s share be to B’s share as A’s 
■ Eth. Nich. V. 2. 
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right is to B’s right: Corrective Justfce takes from A, 
the wrong doer, and gives to B, who is wronged. But 
this view of the equality which constitutiis Justice is 
partial and fanciful: it cannot be extended to cases in 
generak Still, there is a notion of Equality, as a kind 
of Justice. Cicero says* * * § , “Jus constat ex his partibus, 
Natura, Lege, Consuetudine, Judicato, Jimo et JEqtio, 
Pacto.” This expression Bono et jE<pM was familiarly 
used in this sense by the Roman Lawyers. Thfls 
Ulpianf, “Jus cst Ars Boni et Aiqui.” And this notion 
of equal Justice has been carried into some detail. Thus 
Grotius makes Equality the Rule of Contracts]!; they 
require equality of knowledge; equality of liberty; and, 
within certain limits, equality of advantage. 

401. Justice and Equity, originally conceived as 
identical, in the course of time were separated; for 
Justice, in its administration, was necessarily fixed and 
limited by Laws and Rules; while Equity was con¬ 
ceived <as not so limited. And as Laws and Rules, 
however much meant to be just, and however carefully 
constructed, will yet press upon individual cases in a 
way which seems hard; Equity was conceived as that 
kind of Justice which was not thus bound by Laws and 
Rules, and which was disposed to relieve such hardships. 
Tho Virtue which exists in such a disposition, is tenned 
by Aristotle §, ’ETriciVfia; and he defines it to be, The 
Correction of tho Law, where it is defective by reason 
of its universality. The Law, he s.ays, is ntTessarily 
universal in its expressions: but some things cannot 
rightly be expressed universally. There is a defect, not 
in the Law, nor in the Lawgivers; but in the nature of 
things. And tho eViciKet, or equitahle,, is opposed to the 
aKptftoVtKaiov, or rigidly jmt. The same opposition is 
repeatedly ^recognized in the Roman Law. Thus||, 

* Ad Ilerenn. n. 13. Jus consists of thes* portions; Natural 

Law, Positive Iiaw, Custom, Decisions, Equity, Contract. 

+ D)g. I. i. 1. + B. ct P. n. xii. 8. 

§ Eth. Nick. V. 10. 

II Codex III. 1. 8. Ithasbeen thought good that regard be had 
to Justice and Equity, rather than to strict Rights. 
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“Placuit in onlnibns rebus priecipuam esse justitiai 
lequitatisque, quam stricti juris rationem.” And in 
another place*, “ IIa;c AJquitas suggcrit, ctsi jure defi- 
ciamur." And the Pra-tor’s judicial office was sometimes 
described, as if its object were to administer. Equity 
in this scnse+: “Jus Pratorium est quod Praetorcs 
introduxerunt, adjuvandi, vcl supplendi, vel corrigendi 
juris civilis gratia, propter utilitatem publicam." Simi- 
Ijir functions have often been ascribed to the Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery in England. Thus Bacon, on 
occasion of assuming the office of Chancellor, saysj, 
“Chancery is ordained to supply the Law, not to 
subvert the Law : ” and Chancellor Finch says, that the 
nature of Equity is to amplify, enlarge, and add to the 
letter of the Law. This has sometimes been stated by 
saying, that Equity decides § “de rebus quas Lex non 
cxacte definit, sed arbitrio honi viri permittit.” 

402. But this description of Equity is too vague 
to be applicable; and has not been really aceepted and 
.acted upon in the administration of Justice, cither in 
Home or in Engl.ind. For a Justice, administered, not 
according to Rules, but according to the immediate 
as])ect of each c.asc, would be deficient in the first 
requisite of Justice, that of being consistent with itself. 
W e have already said (242), th.at Rules arc necessary in 
Morality, to subdue the temptations of special c.ases; 
they are esjiecially necessary as regards Justice, to 
correct the delusive aspect of particular cases. To leave the 
decision of cases to the conscience of the .Judge, however 
wise and good, would lead to those arbitrary decisions 
which Justice especially abhors. In this view, Seldcn’s 
condemnation of E(juity is deserved |{; “ For Law we 

• Big. XXX. iii. 2. 0. This is suggested by Equity, although 
Law fails us. 

t Di^. 1 . 1. 7. Prsetors’ Law is that which thi Praetors have 
introduced, for the. public good, for the sake of helping out, sup¬ 
plementing, and correcting the Civil Ijaw. 

J Bacon’s Works, iv. 488. 

j Grot. Be jEquitttte. Concerning things which the Law does 
not exactly define, but leaves to the discretion of a good man. 

II Table Talk. 
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have a measure, and we know what to ft-ust to. Equity 
is according to the Conscience of him wl)o is Chancellor; 
and as that is larger or narrower, so is F.<juity. 'Tis all 
one as if they should make the standard for the measure 
of the Chancellor’s foot. Wliat an uncertain measure 
would this be!” Since Morality is governed by fixed 
Rules, Equity, which is a part of Morajity, must also 
have its fixed Rules. And as the Rules of Law are the 
foundations of Justice, the Rules of Equity cannot be in 
general inconsistent with those of Law. 

403. Accordingly, the Prajtor’s power did not 
extend to the overthrow or disregard of the written 
Law. When the Law was applicable, the Prietor was 
to stand by it*; and we find such remarks as thist: 
“ Quod quidom perquam durum cst; sed ita lex scripta 
est.” Nor does a Court of Equity in England decide 
differently from a Court of Law, except in cases which 
involve circumstances to which a Court of Law cannot 
advert. Equity, as we have said, has its Maxims; and 
one of the first of these Maxims isj, JEqukas sequitur 
Legem ; Equity follows the I.aw. 

404. Nor docs Jurisprudential Equity fill up the 
measure of the description of Moral Equity, that it 
abates the rigour of the Law. Blackstone luis shown 
how far this is from being a description of the Equity of 
English Courts. No such jiower of .abating tlie rigour 
of Law, he says, is contended for by the Court of 
(Jhanccry§. The Law is rigorous, which declares that 
land which a man bequeaths to a legatee shall not, after 
his dciith, be liable to simple contract debts, cvefi if the 
debt bo for money employed in purchasing this very 
land. The Law is rigorous which commands that the 
lather shall never immediately succeed .as heir to the 
land of the son; yet in these cases, a Court of Equity 
can give no relief. Jurisprudential Equity, therefore, 
docs nor extend to cases of legal hardship in general. 

• Story, Commentariet on EquUn, p. 6. 

+ Dif!. XL. ix. 12. 1. This is very hard: but this is the 
written law. 

J Story, £q. J Comm. m. 430. 
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405. In a'fcertain sense, however, and to a certain 
extent. Equity does supply defects in the Law. Equity, 
.as a branch of Jurisprudence, must, like all branches of 
Jurisprudence, act by definite Processes, and according 
to fixed Rules. But the Processes and the Rules of 
Equity Jurisprudence, came into being, at first, as 
remedies to the defects of Law: and though, by being 
reduced to a fixed form and settled maxims, they can no 
Idnger be ap])ealcd to as remedies for all hardships and 
defects of Law, they have still a remedial and sup- 
plctory character. 

This agrees with the account which the best autho¬ 
rities give of the origin of the Equitable .Jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chiincory in England. In the Common 
or traditional Law of England, the process of ,au action 
began by certain writs or documents of prescribed form, 
which were issued from the King’s Chancery, on .appli¬ 
cation made there ; and which brought the action into 
the Courts of Common Law. The Chancellor, therefore, 
(according to Lord Ilardwicke,) when any petition for 
such a writ was referred to him, was the most proper 
judge, whether such a writ could be framed and issued, 
as might furnish an adequate relief to the party; and if 
he found the Common I.aw remedies deficient, he might 
proceed according to the extraordinary power committed 
to him by the retbrence*; “ Ne Curia Regis dcliceret in 
justitia cxercenda.” Thus the exercise of an equitable 
jurisdiction by the Chancellor, arose from his being the 
Officer to whom applications were made, for writs on 
which 1,0 ground actions at the Common Law. Where 
that Law afforded no remedy, he w.as led 'to extend 
a discretionary remedy; .and thus, the forum of Com¬ 
mon Law and the forum of Equity were separated in 
England f. 

406. It is not necessary to prosecute further our 
account of Jurhpruderdial Equity; since our business 
is rather with Moral Equity. And by tracing the 
course of the development of this Conception, as we 

■ Lest the King’s Court should be deficient in administeringjustice. 

t Story, Eq. 44. 



have now stated it, we are able to j^ive a connected 
account of this moral quality. We may accept, as a 
starting point, Aristotle’s Definition: Equity is a Cor¬ 
rection of Law where it is defectiee hy reason of its 
universality. But Equity itself must proceed by fixed 
Laws, otherwise it would be defective in consistency. 
As the Ilules of Equity tlius become fixed, Equity 
ceases to be able to correct all the defecfs of Law; and 
becomes itself, as Law was at first, an imperfect ef- 
pression of Justice; and thus we have, in the notion of 
Equity, a recognition of two Maxims to a certain 
extent opposite to each other; that Fixed Rules are 
requisite for the expression of Justice; and that No Fixed 
Rules can so com,pletely e.rpress Justice, hut tlmt the 
conception of Justice will, in some particular cases, seem 
to require exceptions to the Rules. 

407 . The administration of Equity has led to the 
currency of many Maxims, which may bo considered 
Maxims of Moral, as well as Jurisprudential Equity; 
since their acceptance in the Courts of Law has been 
duo to their j)resumed agreement with Justice. We 
may notice some of these Maxims; not as being always 
Universally true, or free from doubt and difficulty in 
their application; but as bringing forwards some of the 
points on which Equity must j)rincipiilly depend ; and 
as showing, by examples, the kind of Equality in which 
it consists. Among such maxims are the following. 

408. yEquitns seijuitur Legem ; “ Equity follows 
the Law.” And this may be understood in two senses; 
either that Equity is based upon the llclatioi* which 
the Law establishes; or that Equity follows the Analogy 
of the Law. We have already said, that Justice assumes 
the Definitions of Rights which Law gives. Hence 
Equity supposes that to be a man’s Property, that to be 
a Marriage, that to be a Contract, which the Law 
makes such. Yet if there be merely seme formal defect 
in a contract, moral Equity will still hold it valid. 
Again, Equity follows the Analogy of Law; thus in 
England, where the Law gives the whole landed property 
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to the eldest sent that would not be an equitable decision 
which should divide the property amongst the children 
equally. 

409. hi eqmlijure melior est vondUio possidentis ; 
‘■Where Rights are equal, Possession is a grxnind of 
preference.” As if two persons have been equally in¬ 
nocent and equally diligent, the one in trying to recover 
a property lost'by fraud; the other in transacting a bond 
Jldc purchase of the property; he who is in possession is 
preferred. 

B>it there are other maxims, which throw the task of 
judging of deficiencies in the property on one side 
especially: for instance, in matters which arc apparent 
on duo examination, the Rule is Caveat emptor. Let the 
buyer take ciire of himself. 

410. Qui sentit onus, senlire iMet et commodum; 

(fiii sentit commodum, sentire debet et onus ; “ He who 

bears the burthen ought to receive the ])rofit; he who 
reaps the profit ought to bear the burthen.” Thus, if a 
man, dying, leaves his wife pregnant, so that it is 
uncertain who will bo heir to his hands; if the next 
prc-sumptive heir, in the mean time, sow the hand, it is 
equitable that the harvest also shall be his. And on the 
other hand, they who enjoy the benefit of .any improve¬ 
ment of land arising from i)ublic works; .as, for instance, 
from a general drainage; ought to contribute to the ex¬ 
pense of the works. 

411. There are other maxims which refer to the 
general responsibility of actions, as for instance, Necessl- 
tas nomhabet hyem; “Necessity has no law;” which 
wo have referred to in speaking of cases of necessity 
(.‘521). And again: Qui faeit per alium facit per se; 
“ What a man docs through the agency of others is his 
act.” Others refer to the mode of interpreting Laws or 
Contracts, and administering Justice: .as, Expressio 
Urdus est exclusia alterins ; “ The mention of one person 
is the exclusion of another." Nemo debet esse judex in 
propria causa : “ A man is not to be judge in his own 
cause.” All these maxims may bo looked upon as 
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indications and fragments of a supposed Natural I.aw; 
which can never bo expressed except by indications and 
fragments; since, as we have said, no Rules can express 
Equity, so as not td require exceptions. 

41«1. Other indications of the assumed existence of 
a Natural Law, the necessary result of .Justice and 
Equity, may be traced in exjiressions, which are often 
used in moral and political discussions. Thus, we bear 
of the Natural Bights of man; and as examples of thes?, 
of the Bight to Subsistence, tlie Bight to Free<km, and 
the like. In speaking of these liights as Natural, it is 
not meant that they are universally recognized by the 
Laws of States. In truth, Rights of the citizens to 
Subsistence and to Freedom, are so far limited and 
modified by the Laws of most States, th.at they can 
hardly lie said to exist as general Rights. By speaking 
of such Bights, and describing them as the dicUtes of 
Natural Justice, as is often done, it is ine.ant that the 
Laws ought to recognize and establish them. But some¬ 
thing more than this seems to be meant, by siicaking of 
the Natural Right to Subsistence, and the like; for to 
say that such a Right is what the l.aw ought to establish, 
is merely to class the recognition of this Right with all 
the other prudential ilhprovements, of which the Laws 
of any State are susceptible. The I.aws ought to aim 
at securing the Purity and Rationalit 3 % as well as the 
.Subsistence, of the people. By speaking of the Claim of 
men to Subsistence as a Bight, it ajipears to be meant 
that it is not only conformable to the Duty of States, in 
the general sense in which it is their Duty to make their 
laws constantly better; but that it is 'conformable to 
Justice in some more special sense, in which Justice is 
expressed by definite and universal Principles. 

413. Yet the Principles of Justice which have 
been propounded as the basis of the Natural Rights 
of Mon, are such as it is difficult t<f establish, in a. 
definite and universal form. It has, for instance, been 
said, that Alt men are born equal. But it is evident 
that this is not true as a fact. For not only are children, 
for a long time after birth, necessarily in the power of 
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parents and others; but the external conditions of the 
society in which a man is bom, as the laws of property 
and the like, determine his relation to other men, during 
life. If it be said that tliese slro extraneous and acciden¬ 
tal circumstances, not born with the man; we, answer, 
that if we reject from our consideration, as extraneous 
and accidental, all such conditions, there remains nothing 
which we ciiil call intrinsic and necessary, but the 
material conditions of man’s existence; and if we were 
to adopt this view, the principle might more properly 
be stated. All men are equally horn. The relations 
of Family, Property, and the like, arc as essential to 
man’s moral being, as Language, without which his 
mind cannot be unfolded to the apprehension of Rules, 
and the distinction of right and wrong. If therefore our 
assumed equality rejects the former circumstances, it 
must reject the l^er. 

414. But though in Fact men are not born equal, 
they arc all born with a capacity for being moral agents: 
and this Idea is the basis of all Morality. And we may 
lay it down as a universal Principle, from which we 
may hereafter reason, that All men are moral beings. 

'This Principle may be perhaps considered as rather a 
Principle of Ilumanity, than a Principle of Justice. 
For this, and any other Principle from which we derive 
the claims of men to Subsistence, Freedom, &c., must 
involve a recognition of that Common Human Nature, 
by which all mankind arc bound together. We shall 
therefore treat of such Rights in treating of the Concep¬ 
tion of Ilumanity. 
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•humanity. 

41.5. It lias already been stated, that a universal 
licnevolence towards all men, as partakers of the same 
Common Human Nature ijfith ourselves, is a part of 
the Supreme Law of human being. But the lapse of 
time, the growth of institutions, and the development 
of man’s moral nature, are requisite to bring tliis affec¬ 
tion into its duo prominence. The affections of men, 
in a rude condition, are confined within narrower limits ; 
and have, for their main or solo objects, the persons 
who arc bound to them by especial ties. The family 
affections which connect parent and nhild, husb.and and 
wife, brothers and sisters, have their force in every form 
of human society. Tlic sympathies whicli bind together 
a kindred in a wider sense, the feelings of clanship, are 
powerful, in communities in which a more comprehensive 
kind of benevolence is unfclt. In rude and half-savage 
tribes, in which clansmen assist each other with un¬ 
bounded zeal, the stranger is looked upon as naturally 
an object of enmity. The historians of Greece and 
Homo notico indications of this having been the early 
condition of man s feelings in those countries. But the 
jirogrcss of the culture of those nations led to a more 
moral state of the aftcctions. The Greeks had a name 
for the Love of man as man. This affection they termed 
<pi\ai/0f)<orr!a, and reekoned it a virtue. Aristdtlc ex¬ 
presses this* by saying that all men have a feeling of 
kindred and good-will to all. And tlie Stoics called 
this tic of general good-will by a name borrowed from 
the word which Aristotle here uses (oiKfi'wiri?), as Mnd- 
ness is connected with the word kiti. The Homans in 
like manner, though at first thoy had hut one word to 
designate a stranger and an enemy (/lostis), came to be 
sensible of the universal bond of good-will which unites 

• Anth. Eth. Ntcli. viii. 1 »oiKeiov aTTas avQpto-no^ dv&pto'rrui 
Kal fpiXoif. 
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man to man. They received with applause the verse of 
Terenec: 

Homo sum: humani nihil <t me ahenum puto. 

A man am I, and feel for all mankind. 

And their philosophers followed the Greeks, in assuming 
the common social feeling of mankind as one of the 
foundations of* their morality. Tluis Cicero adopts, 
what he calls the Formula of the Stoics*: “Detraherc 
aliquid alicui, ct hominem hominis incommodo suum 
augere coinmodum, magis cst contra naturam quam mors, 
quani paupertas, quam csetcra qiuc possiint aut corpori 
aceiderc, aut rebus externis; nam principio tollit convic- 
tum humanum ct socictatem.” In the same strain Seneca 
sayst, “Socictatem tollc, et unitatem generis humani 
qua vita continetur, scindes.” 

416. The Roman conception, of a Law, identical 
with Natural Law, and yet the benefits of which were 
the peculiar privilege of Roman citizens, for a time 
impeded the application of such maxims; for men who 
had no right to justice, could have little claim to kind, 
ness. The current conce]>tion of a true marriage, as 
being limited to the union of Roman citizens, and of 
domestic slavery as being a part of the order of society, 
were circumstances unfavourablo to the development of 
a benevolence ccpially cmbnicing all men. But these 
circumstances gradually lost their hold on men’s minds. 
The distinction of Roman and Provincial marriages 
fiidod aw.ay; and there grew up a feeling of borrour 
towards the cruelty which slavery involved. AVc find 
a recognition of this view in the Roman Lawyers. 
Thus Ulpiau saysj, “M.anumi.«sio a jure gentium origi- 

• Off. III. !>. For a man to abstract anything from another 
man, and to increase his own comfort by the discomfort of another, 
18 more against Nature, than death, than poverty, than any other 
thing which can happen, either to his body or to his external 
havings. For m the first place it takes away human society and 
community of life. 

t Dc Bcnef. iv. 18. Takeaway society, and you rend asunder 
the unity of the human race in which our life is bound up. 

t Dtg. I. i. 4. Manumission of Slaves had its origin not m 
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nem sumsit, utpote quuin jure nahirali oinnos libori 
nascerentur, iiec esset nota iTianninis.sio, qmim servitus 
csset incognita. Sed posteaquani jure gentium servitus 
invasit, secutum csSbeneftcium inamunissionis; nt quuin 
uno najurali nomine homines appellarentur, jure gentium 
tria genera esse coeperunt, liberi, et his contrarium servi, 
et tertium genus, liberti, id est, qui desierant esse servi.” 
And with regard to marriage, the /Ionian lawyers 
sometimes appear to incline to extend the notion of*it 
even to Unite animals*. “Jus natnrale est quod natnra 
omnia anamalia docuit: nam jus istud non humani 
generis proprium, sed omnium animalium qux> in terra, 
qua in mari nascuntur, avium quoqne, commmnne est. 
nine doscendit maris et foemina; conjunctio, quam nos 
matrimonium appellamus, hinc liberoriun procreatio, 
hinc educatio: videmus enim caitera quoque animalia, 
feras ctiam, istius juris peritifi censeri.” Attempts sucli 
as this, to extend the meaning of Jus, in any sense, to 
brute Shimals, can only pcrfilex the subject. The word 
Bights has no meaning, as 'applied to animals, which 
cannot understand the word. Our Eights and our 
Obligations are necessarily limited by the limits of 
human nature. They all spring out of the recognition 
of our common Humanity. Our duties with regard to 
brute animals depend upon no mutual Rights; but 
upon the Duty of Self-culture; to which our treatment 
of them, like our other actions, must be made sub- 


natural but in positive Law. For by the Law of nature all arc 
born free, and when tliere was no slavery tliere could bo x> maim- 
ini.ssion. But when by the positive Law of nations, slavery was 
introduced ; the relief from this infliction by manumission was 
also introduced. And thus men, who by nature were all alike 
men, were divided into tliree kinds, freemen, slaves, and freed 
men who had been slaves. 

• Dig. 1 . i. 1. Natural Law is that which nature teaches all 
animals: such Law is not peculiar to tlie humap race, but common 
also to beasts, fishes, and birds. Ilerfce arises the union of male 
and female which we call marriage, hence the procreation and 
nurture of children; for we see that brutes, and even wild beasts, 
are acquainted with the Natural Law which regulates such matters. 
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•servient. AnirajJs offer to us images of some of the 
lower parts of our nature; but except so far as these 
elements are directed and governed by the higher ele¬ 
ments, they are not subjectyof moral consideration. As 
far as the limits of humanify extend, however, tjierc are 
mutual ties of Duty which bind together all men; and 
as the basis of all others, a Duty of Mutual Kindness ; 
which, as wo 'see, is acknowledged by the Jurists, as 
v<ell as by the Aloralists, of Komc, in spite of the 
originally narrow basis of their Jurisprudence. 

417 . The progress of the Conception of Humanity, 
as a universal bond which knits together the whole human 
race, and makes kindness to every member of it a Duty, 
was immeasurably promoted by the teaching and in¬ 
fluence of Christianity. In the course of time, domestic 
slavery was aboli.she(l; and marriage received the sanc¬ 
tion of the Church, and was alike honourable in all. 
The antipathies of nations, the jealousies of classes, the 
selfishness, fierceness, and rttldness of men’s hcafts; the 
narrowness and dimness (,i their understandings, have 
prevented their receiving cordially and fully, the com¬ 
prehensive prccc])ts of benevolence which Christianity 
deliver's; but as these ohstacles have been more and 
more overcome, the doctrine has been more and more 
assented to, and felt to he true, by all persons of moral 
culture; that there is a Duty of Universal Benevolence 
which we are to bear to all men as men; and which 
we arc to fulfil, by dealing with them as men; as 
beings having the like affections and reason, rights and 
claims,*W'hicli we ourselves have. 

418. This coneej)tiou of Humanity, as a Principle 
within us, requiring us to recognize in others the same 
Kights which we claim for ourselves, «iay be further 
illustrated. Such a principle of Humanity, requiring 
us to recognize men as men, requires us more especially 
to recognize thorn as such, in their capacity of moral 
agents. They have not only like desires and affections 
with ourselves; but also, like faculties of Reason and 
Self-guidance; by which they discern the difference of 
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right and wrong, and feel the duty of cibing the right, 
and abstaining from the wrong. This view of their 
condition, as Moral Agents^ is that by which we most 
entirely sympathize with theri^ as it is the view of our 
own coridition, in which we are fully conscious of 
ourselves. Humanity requires that we should feel satis¬ 
faction in the desires and means of enjoyment of our 
fellow-men; but Humanity requires, still more clearly, 
that we should feel a satisfaction in their having tht 
desires and the means of doing their Duty. Now the 
fundamental Rights of which we have so often spoken, 
the Rights of the Person, of Property, and the like, are 
means, and necessary conditions, of Duty. It is ne¬ 
cessary to moral action, that the agqnt should be free, 
not liable to .unlimited and unregulated constraint and 
violence; that is, that he should have Rights of the 
Person. It is necessary to moral action, that the agent 
should hjvo some command over external things; for 
this is implied in action; tha ^s, it is necessary that he 
should have Rights of Property. And in like manner, 
in order that any class of persons njay exist permanently 
in a community, as moriil agents, it is requisite that 
they should possess the Right of Marriage ; for without 
that Right, some of the strongest of man’s desires cannot 
be under moral control; nor can the sentiment of Rights 
l)c transmitted from one generation to another. The 
Right of Contract is a necessary accompaniment of the 
Right of Property; for if the person can possess, he nia)' 
buy and sell. And thus, these Rights are means, and 
necessary conditions, of men’s being moral agents J and 
the Humanity which makes us desire that all men 
should l)e able to regulate themselves by a Love of 
Duty, requires tlftit all should he invested with these, 
Rights. 

419. These Rights, which humanity requires that 
all men should possess, may be called Ndtural Itiffhls; 
and in this sense, we may say that Man has Natural 
Rights of Personal Security from Violence, of Sustenance 
and Property so fdr as is implied in moral agency, and 
of Marriage. But we must distinguish these Natural 

VOL. I. •• K 
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Rights, which taen ought to have, from the Rights of 
which we have hitherto spoken, winch men really have 
in Civil Society, and which may bo called Civil Bights, 

420. As the Natural Rights, of which we speak, 
are those which are implied in Moral Agencr’-; so, on 
the other hand, they imply Mor.al Agency, and con¬ 
sequently iiqply Duties, or Moral Obligations. As 
there is a Natural Right of Security against violence, 
there is a Natural Obligation to abstain from violence. 
As there is a Natural Right of Property for every man, 
to some extent or other; so there is a Natural Obligation 
to abstain from the Property of others, and to fulfil our 
Contracts. As there is a Natural Right of Marriage, 
so there is a Natural Obligation of Forethought, which 
directs men to make provision for the Sustenance of a 
Family, before they add to the existing numbers of the 
Community. 

421. Humanity requires us to insist upon these 
Rights, and upon the co*res])onding Obligations, with 
equal Force. We may difelare such Rights to be natural, 
universal, necessary; but wo must declare the Obliga¬ 
tions to bo equally natural, universal, necessary. Hu¬ 
manity requires that men should have the means of 
doing their Duty; she requires .also no less that they 
should do it. She is solicitous about their welfare; in 
the first place, about their welfare in the subordinate 
sense, the means of enjoyment and of action; in the 
next place, about their welfare in the superior sense, the 
pursuit of right ends by right means. To insist upon 
man’i Natural Rights, and to lose sight of the cor¬ 
responding Obligations, is not the tendency of the 
Humanity of a moral man. 

422. Such Natural Rights as we have mentioned, 
are sometimes spoken of as indefeasihle, and imliemble. 
When, by such expressions, it is meant that no act, 
either of a iilan’s own or of other men, can make it 
cease to be an object of Humanity that he should 
possess such Rights, the expressions are just. No con¬ 
straint and violence, actually exercised upon men, can 
prevent the humane man from desiring that they should 
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haYe Rights which may protect them* from such in¬ 
flictions; and even if a man, for himself, renounce the 
Rights which are requisite to his being a moral agent, 
the humane man must still desire that they should be 
restored* to him. If these Rights are taken away, or 
given away, it is right that they should be given back 
to every man; and in this sense, they are indefeasible 
and inalienable. , 

But if it be meant, that when the Law takes away, 
or the act of the individual gives away, these Rights, 
the Law and the Act are not to be regarded, this 
application of the words is not admissible. The Laws 
of every State have their validity; and if these Laws 
are contrary to Humanity or to Justice, such vices 
of the Laws are to be remedied, not by the Moralist 
declaring such Laws null .md void of themselves; 
but by the Legislator annulling them, or substituting 
better Laws in their room. And although it may be 
humane and right, that the Laws should not sanction 
Contracts by which a citizen renounces tho fundamental 
Rights of man; yet if such a Contract is made ac¬ 
cording to Law, the Law enforces it, and the Moralist, 
as before, may say that the Law ought to bo changed; 
hut he may not say that, till changed, it ought not to 
be executed. 

423. Thus, those which we have called the Na¬ 
tural Rights of man, may be, for a time at least, 
superseded by their not being Civil Rights. Tiiey may 
bo Rights in the eye of Humanity; that is, sqch as 
ou^ht to he the Jliglits of all members of every com¬ 
munity; but not mghts in the eye of Law, that is, 
such as are the Rights of all members of a given 
community. Natural Rights arc the Ideal conditions 
of moral society; they may bo suspended in Fact; the 
Idea being imperfectly realized. Who^ this is so, it 
is the business of all good men constantly to make the 
Fact approach to the Idea; to make Law agree with 
Humanity: to make Civil Rights coincide with Natural 
Rights. 

In many communities, this task may at tho present, 

K2 
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or at any giveA time, be imperfectly fulfilled; and in 
such cases, there exist Classes of the Society which 
possess, in an imperfect degyee, or in no degree, the 
Natural liights of Man. It will be proper to examine 
more particularly some of these States of Soci^uy, with 
their characteristic Classes : and to consider the manner 
in which they exemplify the doctrine which we have 
^een propounding. 


Chapter XXIV. 

SLAVERY. 

424. In ancient nations, we find the existence of 
Slaves everywhere familiar. Bondmen and Bondwomen, 
and the buying and selling of men, occur frequently in 
the Books of Moses. In Homer, and the Greek tra¬ 
gedians, domestic slavery is contemplated as the general 
lot of those conquered in war, their wives and children. 
The slaves, thus obtained, were employed, both in the 
business of the house, in the labours of agriculture, 
and as workmen in various handicrafts. Tliey were 
so universally thus employed, that they were considered 
as a necessary portion of society. A State, says 
Aristotle*, consists of Families; a Family, of Freemen 
and Slaves. And in like manner, the Roman Law lays 
this down as the primary division of personst, “ Omnes 
homines aut liberi sunt aut servi.” Slavery, thus derived 
from the ancient world, was, in the’^course of time, 
nearly extinguished in Christian States. But in modem 
times, a new fonn of slavery has grown up; the slavery 
of the negroes, who are carried from Africa to America ; 
and employed there, they and their descendants, as 
domestic servants and agricultural labourers. 

425. The character of complete Slavery is, that 
the Slave has no Rights. And this complete kind of 
Slavery has been recognized and ordained by the Laws 

* PoliU i> 2< t Tnst’ !• 3* 
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of many nations. Gains, the Roman Jifrist, says*, “In 
potestate sunt servi dominonim. Quse quidcm potestas 
juris gentium est; /lam »pnd omnes pera;que gentes 
animadvertere possumus dominis in servos vitae necisque 
potestattSn fuisse, et quodcunque per servum acquiritnr 
id domino acquiri.” Thus the Slave had neither the 
Right of protection from extreme violensc and death, 
inflicted by his master, nor the Right of property iiv 
anything which he might happen to produce or acquire. 
Tlie Slave is the property of the Master, in the same 
manner as a horse or a cart is. And these maxims are 
promulgated in modem Laws. “A Slave,” says the 
Louisiana Code+, “is in the power of the Master to 
whom he belongs. The Master may sell him, dispose 
of his person, his industry, his labour; he can do 
nothing, possess nothing, nor .acquire anything but 
which must belong to his master.” The Laws of South 
Carolina say, “ Slaves shall be deemed, taken, reported 
and adjudged, to be cLattels personal in the hands of 
their Masters, and possessions to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever.” Accordingly, it is held in America that 
the cohabitation of slaves, being limited by the pleasure 
of the master, cannot be marriage; and that a slave 
cannot be guilty of theft; just .as dogs,and horses 
cannot marry and cannot steal. It is true, that in some 
countries, in which the most complete slavery prevails, 
the master is not allowed by the Laws to put his slave 
to death; and some punishment is inflicted if he docs 
so. But such a Law does not invest the slave,with 
any Rights. It il only a Law against what is shocking 
to the general feeling, like the English Laws .against 
cruelty to animals. It is now penal in this country to 
torture a horse or a dog; but a horse or a dog are still 

• Dig. I. 6 . 1. Among the “ thin^ in our, power ” are the 
slaves of which we are masters. And mis “ power ” is a general 
institution of nations ; for we may observe that in all nations alike 
the master has the power of life and death over the slave; and 
whatever is acquired by the slave, is acquired for the master. 

t Channing’s Works, Vol. ii. p. I 7 . 
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only objects of possession, without any Rights or any 
acknowledged moral nature. 

426. Slavery is contrary Jo the Fundamental 
Principles of Morality. It neglects the great primary 
distinction of Persons and Things ( 45 ); corfverting a 
Person into a Thing, an object merely passive, without 
any recognized attributes of Human nature. A slave 
is, in the eye of the State which stamps him with that 
character, not acknowledged as a man. His pleasures 
and pains, his wishes and desires, his needs and springs 
of action, his thoughts and feelings, are of no value 
whatever in the eye of the community. He is reduced 
to the level of the brutes. Even his Crimes, as we 
have said, are not acknowledged as Wrongs; lest it 
should be supposed that, as ho may do a Wrong, he 
may suffer one. And as there arc for him no Wrongs, 
because there are no Rights; so there is for him 
nothing morally right; that is, as we have seen, nothing 
conformable to the Supreme Rule of Human Nature; 
for the Supreme Rule of his condition is the will of 
his master. He is tlius divested of his moral nature, 
which is contrary to the great Principle we have 
already laid down; that all men are moral beings;—a 
Principle 'Sj^hich, we have seen ( 414 , 418 ), is one of 
the universal Truths of Morality, whether it be taken 
as a Principle of Justice or of Humanity. It is a 
Principle of Justice, depending upon the participation of 
all in a common Humanity: it is a Principle of Hu- 
manjjy .as authoritative and cogent as the fundamental 
Idea of Justice. 

427- All men are moral beings, and cannot be 
treated as mere bnites and things, without an extreme 
violation of^the Duties of Humanity. In some com¬ 
munities, the Conception of Humanity may be dimly 
and vaguely developed ; .and the guilt of this violation 
of Duty, in tTiis as in other cases, may bo modified by 
this circumstance. The oflense of the defender and 
promoter of Slavery, may not be that of acting against 
Conscience, but of not enlightening his Conscience; of 
not raising his standard of morality. And this offense. 
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again, may bo modified by the circumstances in which 
a person is placed. In the ancient world, espeoially 
in the earlier periods, when the friendly intercourse 
of nations was rare, the feeling of Humanity very 
imperfeAly unfolded, and the thoughts by which such 
feelings are fostered and supported not yet familiar 
among men; the opportunity of enlightening the con¬ 
science and raising the moral standard were wanting,^ 
and if, in such cases, virtuous men practised slavery 
without doubt or misgiving; and with the natural 
mercy, in their treatment of slaves, which benevolence 
cultivated in the other relsitions of life would usually 
produce in this; wc may pronounce them to have been 
excusable, on the ground of the defects of their national 
standard of morality (357): though upon such men, 
and upon all men, there was a duty incumbent, of 
raising the national standard of Morality. But now, 
after morality and religion have so far raised the standard 
of morality in Christian nations, that among them, the 
Slavery which they inherited from the ancient world 
has been extinguished; Nations, which do not adopt 
the Standard of Morality thus elevated, arc chargeable 
with a voluntary preference of inhumanity and injustice 
to humanity and justice (359)- i 

428. A very little progress in humanity, is suf¬ 
ficient to lead men to see the cruelty .and immorality of 
making slaves, of men of our own race. Plato* notices 
it as a necessary result of an improved morality, that 
Greeks should not make slaves of Greeks. Tips in¬ 
junction had <alre<ady been given to the Jewst: If thy 
brother (which in this place and others means thy 
fellow-countrymen) he sold unto thee, thou shalt not 
make him serve as a bondman. No m.in^can think it 
conformable to Justice and Humanity that ho, or his 
Family, should be thrown into a state of slavery; and 
in considering his fellow-countrymen, he c.an readily 
sympathize with them, and identify his case with 
theirs; and thus, he acknowledges that to make them 
slaves, is inhuman and unjust. The Romans, as we 
• Rep.\. 14. t liBvit. XXV. 39. 
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have seen, extended this feeling to all the world; and 
their Jurists declared, that no man was a slave by 
nature. It is indeed plain that* our Humanity, in 
order to be consistent, must extend to all men. To 
conceive slavery a cruel and unjust lot for our Country¬ 
men, but a reasonable aud tolerable fate for foreigners, 
can arise onlj» from dulness and narrowness of mind, 
and benevolence scantily cultivated. In tbe eye of 
Morality, all men are Brothers ; and the crime of main¬ 
taining Slavery, is the crime of making or keeping a 
Brother a Slave. 

429. There is one defense of negro slavery, which 
represents the negro as a being inferior to the white man 
in his faculties. lie is asserted to approach in his nature 
to the inferior animals; and hence it is inferred that 
he may be possessed as a Thing, like the animals. But 
this defense is manife.stly quite baseless. The same 
faeulties of mind have appeared in the negro, as in the 
white, so far as the condition of negro nations and negro 
classes has afforded opportunities for their development. 
The negroes do not appear to be duller, ruder or coarser, 
in mind or habits, than many savage white nations; or 
than nations, now highly cultured, were, in their early 
condition. The negro h.as a moral nature, and is there¬ 
fore included in the consequences which follow from the 
Principle, that all men have a common nature. The 
negro has tlic same affections and springs of action as 
we ourselves. Ho loves his wife, his children, his home, 
and ^y security and stability which is granted him. 
He can buy and sell, promise and perform. He has, as 
much as .any race of men, moral sentiments. He can 
admire and love what is good; he can condemn and hate 
what is bad. He bas tlie Sentiment of Rights and 
Wrongs also. Though the Law allows him no Rights, 
he can feel bitterly the monstrous Wrong of the L.aw. 
His Reason is the Universal Reason of men. He under¬ 
stands the general and abstract Forms in which Language 
presents the objects and rules, with which Reason deals. 
Tie recognizes, .as we do, a Supreme Rule of Human 
action and Human being; for, like ns, he can direct his 
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thoughts and acts to what is absolutely right. In short, 
there is no phrase which can be used*, describing the 
moral and rational nature of man, which may not be 
used of the negro, as of the white. The assertion that there 
is, between the white and the black race, any difference 
on whidh the one can found a Eight to make slaves of 
the other, is utterly false. 

430. If it bo said, that the negro* appro.achos in 
his external form to some kinds of monkeys; and if it be 
asked how we draw the line between man and such 
inferior animals; we reply, that all beings are men, who 
have a moral and rational nature, such as we have do* 
scribed: but if some plain and simple criterion of the 
difference between man and brutes be required; we can 
point at such a character at once, in the use of Language. 
A being who can understand and apply the general terms 
of which language consists, can apprehend Eules of 
action. Means and Ends, and hence, the Supreme Eule. 
He is a rational, and consequently a moral being. He 
is our brother. 

431. It is difficult to believe that those who, in 
defense of their own practice of slavery, allege the inferi¬ 
ority of the negro race, do really think their assertion 
true. To such persons, negro women are objects of 
sexual desire. Upon their asserted view, they are thus 
guilty of an offense which men have everywhere looked 
upon as bestial and horrible. Moreover, the Laws of 
Nature contradict their assertion; for the offspring of 
such mixtures are marked with the physical and moral 
characters of both parents, as in other human unions. 
And when the slave-owner treats his own child, thus 
produced, as a slave; and works him, tortures him, or 
sells him, as he would a brute animal; (which it is said 
slave-owners do;) he tears out of his heart those affec¬ 
tions which are the roots of all Morality, and the absence 
of which makes lust entirely brutal. , 

432. Again, in States where negro slaves are nu¬ 
merous, to teach them to write or to read is forbidden by 
Law, under the severest penalties. Such Laws suppose 
the capacity of negroes for intellectual culture; and are 
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an implicit confession that it is necessary to degrade their 
minds, in order to keep their bodies in slavery. When 
such practices and such Laws prevail, to defend negro 
slavery by asserting the inferiority* of the negro race, 
can hardly bo free from tho guilt of wilful ^lindness 
of conscionce, persisted in, in order to uphold conscious 
wrong. 

433. Thb Moralist, then, must pronounce Slavery 
te be utterly inconsistent with Humanity; and with 
Principles, which, being derived from the universal 
nature of man, may bo deemed fundamental Principles 
of Justice. Slavery is utterly .abhorrent to the essence 
of Morality, and cannot be looked upon as a tolerable 
condition of Society, nor acquiesced in as what m.ay 
allowably bo. Wherever Slavery exists, its Abolition 
must be one of the great objects of every good man. 

434. It will, of course, be understood, from what 
has alre<ady been said, th<at this Abolition is to bo sought 
by legal and constitutional means only. When Slavery 
exists, its annihilation is .an end which must be constantly 
kept in view; but to which we must sometimes be content 
to approach by degrees. It is an Idea to which we must 
endeavour to make the Fact conform; but the conformity 
may not be immediately brought to pass. The Laws of 
tho State are to be submitted to, even when they enact 
Slavery; for the Moralist cannot authorize the citizen to 
choose what Laws he will obey, and what he will not. 
Natural Rights must yield to Civil Rights, in the hope 
that Civil Rights will be more and more made to har¬ 
monize with Niitural llights. Slavery is never to be 
acquiesced in, always to be condemned; but we may, 
and must, tolerate a gradual transition from Slavery to 
Emancipation, such as the conditions of Legislation and 
even the benefit of the slave, render inevitable. Still, 
on the other hand, we are to recollect, that delay is to 
bo tolerated, only so far as it is inevitable: and that 
to quicken the course of Emancipation is no less humane 
and just, than it is to give Legislation this direction, 
and to prepare both slaves and masters for the change. 

43a. It may be hoped, by the Moralist, that the 
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ciuancipatioR of the negro race will go on with accelerated 
rapidity; for every State in which free Vegroes live, as 
moral and rational beings, is a refutation of the solitary 
argument in defenseof negro slavery, drawn from the as¬ 
serted unfitness of the negro for freedom. When the free 
negro pSpulation of cultured communities have, by the 
manifestation of their moral and rational nature, made 
themselves recognized as brethren by theif white fellow- 
citizens, it cannot be that their black brethren will loRg 
he kept in slavery in neighbouring States professing a 
like reverence for freedom. 

436. Slavery nowhere exists in Europe in a form 
so repugnant to Humanity as is negro slavery. But 
there are, in some parts, many vestiges of slavery, and 
classes intermediate between slaves and freemen. The 
Serfs^ who have existed and still exist in different 
countries, may be considered as holding such an inter¬ 
mediate place; and in different countries in different 
degrees. In Russia, serfage is hardly distinguishable 
from slavery. The labourers are bound to the soil by 
the Law: they are prmdial serfs. By the general 
custom of the country, they are bound to work on the 
demesnes of the landowner three days in the week; and 
have land allotted to them from which they extract their 
own subsistence. But the peasant is, with all his family 
and descendants, at the disposal of the lord. In some 
parts, the Serfs have been allowed the privilege of 
acquiring and transmitting personal property; and in 
some, they may even purchase or inherit land. In other 
parts of Europe, Serfage has assumed a less ^lavish 
character. In some parts of Germany, the peasant is no 
longer attached by the law to the soil: and his labour 
which ho owes to his landlord is definite in kind and 
amount. Such peasants are called Leibciffener. In 
other parts this labour-rent is commuted for a corn-rent 
or a money-rent, though the ^nant ij still liable for 
some trifling services. Such tenants are called Meyer*. 

437- The social structure of England has gone 
through these several forms. For two centuries after 
the Norman Conquest, a large proportion of the body of 
•Jones On Rent. 
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cultivators was in the situation of the Russian serf; 
they were teri/ied Villdns. During the next three 
hundred years the unlimited labour-rents paid by the 
Villeins were gradually commuted <for definite services, 
still payable in kind; and they had a legal Right to 
their lands whieh they occupied, which legal Right was 
called Copyhold. It is only about two hundred years, 
since the persoiial bondage of the Villeins ceased to exist 
i# England. 

4.38. The contemplation of the change which has 
taken place in this country, and which appears to be 
taking place elsewhere, from a condition in which men 
are little better than Slaves, to one in which they are 
Freemen; and of the manifest and immense advance in 
moral and intellectual culture, which such a change has 
brought with it; must strongly stimulate the Moralist 
to recommend and promote the progress of social freedom 
and the removal of every law and custom that contains 
any trace of Slavery. 

4.39. We distinguish social from political freedom; 
the former depending upon the domestic or prasdial 
relation of Servant and Master ; the latter, upon 
the relation of Subject or Citizen, and Government. If 
men have Rights of the Person, of Property, and the 
like ; they may be socially Freemen; however despotic 
the established government be. They are politically 
free, when each Class has such a share in the Govern¬ 
ment, as enables it to assort and secure its Rights. 
But Social Freedom can hardly exist, without Political 
Freed^i: the Lowest Class can hardly have and retain 
Rights, without possessing some political power of 
maintaining them. In countries where Serfage prevails, 
the Serfs have no political power. The landlords form 
an Aristocracy; and the Sovereign and they, possess, 
between them, the powers of the State. When Serfage 
gives place to gocial Freedom, there must be, in the 
Constitution, an Estate of the People, or some other 
Political Authority, representing and protecting the 
general body of free citizens. 

But the subject of Political Freedom must be con¬ 
sidered hereafter. 
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PLEASURE, INTEREST, HAPPINESS, 
UTILITY, EXPEDIENCY. 

440. We may follow the subject of Humanity or 
Benevolence somewhat further. Humanity is, as we 
have said, a Principle, in virtue of which,we represent to 
ourselves other men as of the same nature with ourselves, 
and enter into their feelings, hopes, and prospects, as*if 
they were our own. We desire the good of others as 
we desire our own good. 

But the Good which we desire for ourselves is contem¬ 
plated under various aspects. We may have, as the 
Object of our desires in a general form. Pleasure, En¬ 
joyment, or Gratification; wo may have Interest, or 
Advantage; we may have Happiness. And as our 
desires point to one or other of these general Objects for 
ourselves, they may also aim at the like Objects for 
others. Our Benevolence may urge us to give pleasure 
to others, or to promote their interest, or to make them 
happy. 

In order to see how these views affect the Duties of 
Benevolence, we may examine further tfie Conceptions 
of Pleasure, Interest, and Happiness. 

441. Pleasure arises from our attaining the objects 
of our Desires. It is what we feel, when our Desires 
are satisfied, or in some measure gratified. All actions 
which are not directed by the Reason, may be conceived 
as performed in order to obtain Pleasure, or to avoid its 
opposite. Pain, Actions directed by Reason, iflay also 
be directed to Pleasure, They may be directed to the 
objects of Mental Desires, which Reason presents to us 
under general abstract fonns; as Wealth, Power, and 
the like: and to obtain such objects, may give us 
Pleasure. But Pleasure is more especially considered 
as the object of less abstract Jnd reflective Desires, as 
Bodily Pleasure, and the like. Pleasure is sought 
simply and far itself: not as a means to an end, nor 
in obedience to a Rule. If we seek Wealth or Pow'er 
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(M meant to an end, we do not seek them merely at 
pleasure. • 

442. Since Pleasure is sought, not in obedience to 
a Rule, but simply for itself, «moke Pleasure our 
object, is not consistent with the Supreme Rule of 
Human Action. To make Pleasure the object of human 
action, is to reject the supposition of a Supreme Rule, 
and a SupremCrObject. For if Pleasure be the Highest 
Object, it is also the Lowest. If Pleasure be the Highest 
(Jbject of Human Action, nothing can be absolutely 
right; nor can be right in any other sense, than as the 
right road to Pleasure. If Pleasure be the object of 
human action, we must reject Duty as the guide of 
Human Actions. The good man makes Pleasure his 
object, only so far as it is consistent with the Supreme 
Rule of Duty. He does not desert Duty for Pleasure, 
but he finds his Pleasure in Duty. 

443. Since we cannot rightly desire for ourselves 
Pleasure, as our ultimato object, we cannot rightly 
desire it for others, whom we love in some degree as 
ourselves. Merely to give Pleasure to men, without 
regarding whether the Pleasures be right or wrong, is 
not a moral ki^d of Humanity. 

But though we may not make it our business to 
promote the Pleasures of those around us, as an ultimate 
object, for them and for us; we may rightly make the 
promotion of their Pleasures, so far as they are not 
wrong Pleasures, one of our main objects; both as a 
manifestation of Benevolence, and as a means of culti¬ 
vating that .afifection. The sympathy with other men, 
which "iformity requires of us, is best fostered and 
strengthened, by an habitual participation in their 
efforts to obtain those objects which give them pleasure. 

444. Though Pleasures are sought, as independent 
and ultimate objects of desire, they often involve re¬ 
ferences and consequences, and trains of feeling and 
thought, which connect 'them with higher objects, and 
with Moral Rules. The Desires of the Body point 
simply to Selfish Pleasures; but the Pleasures of the 
Affections imply a Sympathy with other persons, which 
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is a kind of benevolence; and therefore, of the nature of 
virtue. The Pleasures to which the Lo »e of Knowledge 
leads, involve a culture of the mind, which gives activity 
to the Reason j an^ whiyh, thus, may aid the moral 
culture. And when the moral culture is so far advanced, 
that CcAscicnce is heard clearly, and Virtue is beloved ; 
the approval of Conscience, and the conscious activity 
of Virtue, may he sought, as the greatest Pleasures of 
which man's nature is susceptible. 

But in general, Pleamre, as an object of action, is dis¬ 
tinguished from, and opposed to. Duty; and so far as 
this is done, although we may aim at promoting the 
Pleasures of others, as a step in our moral culture, a 
due regard for the moral culture of others will not allow 
us to make their Pleasure a supremo and ultimate 
object. 

445. Another general form under which the object 
of action presents itself to us, is Interest. We seek our 
own Interest: and hence we are bound, by the Duties 
of Benevolence, to seek the Interest of others also. 
Interest is conceived as an object of affection or desire, 
approved of, to some extent, by Reason. A prudent 
man seeks his own Interest. When Interest and Plea¬ 
sure come in competition, Reason directs us to follow 
our Interest, and to resist the temptation of Pleasure. 
We may estimate our Interest according to various 
Standards; but in speaking of Interest, we suppose 
some Standard. We say that one thing is more for 
our Interest than another: for example, we may say 
that it is more for our Interest to be honest, than to be 
cunning. In stating such a maxim, wo t<'vke,*for our 
standard of Interest, the acquisition of wealth, or the 
establishment of our good name. The Standard of 
Interest is not an absolute, but an assumed Standard; 
just as the ends aimed at by Prudence are not absolute, 
but assumed ends (151). But wo sometimes suppose 
an absolute and supreme Standard of Interest ; we speak 
of our true Interest, our highest Interest. We say that 
our true and highest Interest is, the elevation and puri¬ 
fication of our moral being. Also, the Affection which 
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we feel towards a person, ojr for a mental object, is 
spoken of, as art Interest which we take or, feel; that is, 
the person or object is conceived -as of considerable 
amount, according to our Standard ef Interest. But we 
may estimate another man’s Interest differently from his 
own feeling respecting it. We may say, it wab such a 
one’s Interest to improve his estate, but he took no 
Interest in it« Again; different classes of objects of 
action imply different Standards of Interest. A man’s 
a^ections are employed on one set of objects, his thoughts 
on another. Hence wo have the Interests of the Heart, 
and the Interests of the Intellect. The Interest of the 
Individual may point one way: the Interest of the 
State, .another. 

446. Of course, Benevolence directs us to promote 
the true and highest Interest of other men, as it directs 
us to seek our own. We may also seek to promote the 
Interest of others, in a lower and narrower sense; as 
wo may seek to promote their Pleasures: and such a 
course may be a part of morality, either as a mani¬ 
festation, or as a discipline, of Benevolence. But to 
promote any Interest of men, which is not the highest; 
or any seeming Interest, which is not a true one; cannot 
rightly be made our ultimate object. 

447 ,. It has sometimes been said, that men, in all 
their actions, necessarily seek their Interest, or what 
appc<ars to them their Interest. The notion involved in 
this assertion appears to be, that every action may be 
considered as a tendency to some object, which may be 
included in the term Interest. 'Phe brave man, when he 
rushes fhto battle, seeks victory, or glory, which, for the 
time, he thinks are his Interest. The timid man, when 
ho runs away from the enemy, seeks safety, which seems 
to him his Interest. But the assertion thus made, 
involves a confusion of thought and language, such 
as not only would prevent our being able to state any 
distinct doctrines of Morality, but such as even common 
usage may teach us to correct. The brave man is not 
impelled to seek victory or glory, nor the timid man, to 
seek safety, by any view of Interest, such as that with 
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•which the prudent man thoughtfully seeks his Interest. 
The springs' of action iriHhese cases are Courage, and ^ 
Fear: ifot any seeking of an Abstract Object, which 
Interest is; still less, anj» seeking of an Abstract Object 
involving a Standard -of value by which all things are 
compafed, which Interest also is. If we say that the 
brave man rushes into the battle, and the timid man 
rushes out of it, e-ich seeking his IntereSt, we must also 
say, that the TJ&ll-dog attacks his antagonist, and tlie 
frightened horse runs away from his master, seeking his 
Interest; which it would be reckoned absurd to say. 
The proposition, that all actions are prompted by the 
prospect of our own Interest, is, not asserted, in general, 
as any thing more than an identical proposition. But 
to make it true, even in that character, the common 
usage of language must be violated. 

448. Happinesg is the object of human action in 
its most general form; as including all other objects, 
and approved by the Ileason. As Pleasure is the aim 
of mere Desire, and Interest the aim of Prudence; so 
Happiness is the aim of Wisdom. Happiness is con¬ 
ceived as necessarily an ultimate object of action. To be 
happy, includes or supersedes all other gratifications. 
If we are happy, we do not miss that which we have 
not; if we are not happy, we want something more, 
whatever we have. The Desire of Happiness is the 
Supreme Desire. All other Desires, of Pleasure, Wealth, 
Power, Fame, are included in this, and .are subordinate 
to it. We may make other objects our ultimate objects; 
but we can do so, only by identifying them wiWi this. 
Happiness is our being’s end and aim. 

449. Since Happiness is necessarily the Supreme 
Object of our Desires, and Duty the Supreme Rule 
of our actions, there can be no harmony in our being, 
except our Happiness coincide with our Duty. That 
which we contemplate as the llltimate and Universal 
Object of Desire, must be identical with that which we 
contemplate as the Ultimate and Supremo Guido of our 
Intentions. As moral beings, our Happiness must be 
found in our Moral Progress, and in the consequences 
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of our Moral Progress: we must be happy by being 
virtuous. 

450. How this is to be, Religion alone ean fully 
instruct us: but by the nature of •our faculties, this 
must be. And as this is the nature of the Happiness 
which we are to seek for ourselves, so is it the nature of 
the Happiness which we are to endeavour to bestow 
upon others. We are directed by Benevolence, to seek 
to»make them happy, by making them virtuous; to 
promote their Happiness, by promoting their moral 
Progress; to make them feel their Happiness to be co¬ 
incident with their Duty. 

The identification of Happiness with Duty on merely 
philosophical grounds, is a question of groat difficulty. 
It is difficult, even for the philosopher, to keep this 
Identity steadily fixed in his mind, as an Operative 
Principle; and it does not appear to bo possible to make 
such an identity evident and effective in the minds of 
men in general. But Religion presents to us this Truth, 
of the identity of Happiness and Duty, in connexion 
with other Truths, by means of which it may be made 
fully evident and convincing, to minds of every degree of 
intellectual culture: and the minds of men, for the most 
part, receive the conviction of the Truth from their 
Religious Education. 

451. We may also, as an exercise and discipline 
of Benevolence, seek to make them happy, in a more 
partial view; namely, by placing them in a condition 
in which they have no wants unsupplied; for, as we 
have said, this is part of the conception of happiness. 
If we make this our object, wo shall have to supply 
those wants which are universal, and do not depend 
upon special mental culture; and wc shall have to 
impart such mental culture, as may make them feel no 
wants which cannot be supplied. We shall have to 
minister to their human needs; and to moderate their 
wishes: in short, to make them content. Content is 
a necessary part of Happiness; and men may be rendered 
content, by gratifying their desires in part, and limiting 
them in part, till none remain unsatisfied. That men’s 
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desires should he moderate and limited, is a condition 
very requisite to Content; and therefoA, to Happiness: 
for except some moderating influence be exercised, the 
Desires, both bodily and mental, grow with indulgence. 
Hence, we promote the Happiness of men by moderating 
their DJsires: and any influence of this kind, which we 
can exert upon them; as for instance, by teaching and 
discipline, may be a work of Benevolcn(Je. But on the 
other hand, we must recollect that the objects to wbish 
many of our Desires tend, are means of moral action; 
and that it is necessary to the moral activity and moral 
culture of a man, that ho should desire and obtain such 
objects. We ought not to wish to reduce a man to a 
state of Content, by taking away the desire of the 
fundamental Rights of man. We ought not to wish the 
Slave to be contented in his Slavery; living like a brute 
animal in dependence upon his master, and looking to 
no law, higher than his Master’s Will. On the con¬ 
trary, we ought to wish that he should both desire and 
have Liberty, in order that ho may enter upon that 
course of moral agency and moral progress, which is the 
only proper occupation of his liuman faculties. In 
order to promote the Happiness of mankind, we must 
endeavour to promote their Liberty: both the Social 
Liberty, which invests them with the Fundamental 
Rights of man; and the Political Liberty, which is the 
guardian of such Rights, and the most favourable con¬ 
dition for moral and intellectual progress. We shall 
pursue this subject hereafter. 

452. In some Systems of Morality, the Desire of 
our own Happiness^ and of that of mankind, has been 
made to occupy a larger space than we assign to it. 
This Desire has, inde^, been made the basis of the 
whole of Morality, and the ground and measure of all 
our Duties. It has been said, that our Principle of 
action, so far as we ourselves ar(j concerned, must be to 
attain, as much as possible, our own Happiness; and 
that the Rule which is to guide us in actions which 
afiect others, is to increase as much as possible their 
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Happiness. This view of the subject has been so much 
insisted on, that Sve may make a few remarks upon it. 

We may remark, that according to the explanation 
which we have given above, of the Conception of Hap¬ 
piness, it is quite true, that we ought to act so as to 
increase as much as possible our own Happiness and the 
Happiness of others ; but we must add, that this Truth 
cannot enable as to frame Rules of Duty, or to decide 
Questions of Morality. It is an identical Truth. Since 
Happiness is the ultimate object of our aims, and 
includes all other objects; whatever else we aim at, we 
identify with Happiness. Whatever other end we seek, 
we seek that as the far end. And with regard to other 
persons; Benevolence urges us to promote their Happi¬ 
ness ; for in that, all good is included, and we wish to do 
them good. But these Maxims, though true, are, of 
themselves, altogether barren. The Questions still 
occur, WAat are the things which will increase our own 
Happiness? What will increase the Happiness of 
others? Of what elements does Happiness consist? 
According to our account of it. Happiness does not 
imply any special elements; hut only a general con¬ 
ception of an ultimate and sufficing Object. How are 
we to measure Happiness, and thus to proceed to 
ascertain, by what .acts it may be increased ? If wo can 
do this, then, indeed, we may cxtnict Rules .and Results, 
from the Maxim that wo are to increase our own and 
others’ Happiness: but without this step, we can draw- 
no consequences from the Maxim. If we take the 
Conception in its just aspect, how- little does it help us 
in such questions .as occur to us! I wish to know 
whether I may seek sensual pleasure; whether I may tell 
a flattering lie. I ask, AVill it increase or diminish the Sum 
of Human Happiness to do so ? This mode of putting the 
question cannot help mo. How can I know whether these 
acts will increiisc or dipiinish the Sum of Human Hap¬ 
piness? The immedi.ate pleasures of gratified sense or 
of gratified vanity, I may, perhaps, in some degree, 
estimate; but how am I to estimate the indirect and 
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remote effects of tlic acts, on myself and others; and 
how am I to measure the total effect thus produced, 
on Human Happiness ? By a sensual act, or by a lie, I 
weaken, it may be^said, the habit of temperance and of 
truth in my own mind; and by my example, I produce 
a like effect on the minds of others. Suppose, then, that 
I regard this consequence, and see that the act thus leads 
to something of unhappiness; still, this bffect is perhaps 
slight and precarious; how am I to balance this result, 
against those direct gratifications which aro produced by 
the acts now spoken of? It does not appear that, 
under this form, the question admits of an answer. 

45.S. The mode in which Moralists have been able 
to apply this Principle, of aiming at the greiitest .amount 
of Human Happiness, to the establishment of Moral 
Rules; has been, by assuming that man must act 
according to Rules. I say assuming; for it does not 
appear, that wo can greyee that the Principle of increasing 
as much as possible the Happiness of man requires us 
to act by general Rules. The man who is tempted to 
sensual pleasure, or mendacious flattery, may say, I do 
not intend that what I do now should be a Rule for 
myself, or for others. At present I seek to promote 
Human Happiness, by making an exception to Rules: 
in general I shall conform to the Rules. To this, the 
Moralist replies, that to speak and think thus, is to 
reject Rules altogether: that Rules are not recognized, 
except they bo applied in all cases, and relied upon as 
the antagonists of the temptations which particular cases 
offer. In short, he says, that man, by his natur*, must 
act by Rules; and that he, the Moralist, who has to 
decide respecting the character of humiin action, has to 
establish Rules of human action. Thus ho assumes, in 
addition to his Principle of the Greatest Amount of 
Human Happiness, another Principle, of the Univer¬ 
sality of Rule; and it is this.latter Principle, which 
really gives a Moral character to his results. If we are 
to have Rules of action, we must have Rules, that men 
are to be temperate and truthful; though special vio¬ 
lations of temperance or of truth may seem to offer an 
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increase of human happiness. Such Rules as, that we 
may lie to please* a friend, or may seek bodily pleasure 
where we can find it, are inconsistent with man’s nature. 
But that they are so, is show*, by seasoning from the 
necessary conditions of Rules of action, not by considering 
the notion of Happiness; for the pursuit of Happiness 
does, really, often lead men to follow such immoral 
Rules as have just been mentioned. The Rules, to be 
temperate and to be truthful, are not established by 
showing that they lead to the greatest amount of Human 
Happiness; for wo have no means of estimating the 
amount of Human Happiness which results from any 
given hypothesis. These Rules may, indeed, be said to 
be proved by a consideration of the intolerable unhap¬ 
piness which would result from the absence of such 
Rules. We have already (66) used this consideration 
in establishing Moral Rules in general. But this line of 
reasoning is quite a different course from employing the 
Conception of Happiness, as a means of comparing one 
particular Rule of Duty with another; an employment 
of the notion of Happiness for which it is, as I have 
said, quite unfit. 

454. The Principle of aiming at the greatest 
amount of Human Happiness, has been strangely dealt 
with by the Moralists who have principally employed it. 
As we have already said, in order to deduce Moral Rules 
from it, it seems to be necessary to find some measure 
of Happiness; or to resolve it into some more definite 
elements; and then, to estimate the moral value of actions, 
by means of this measure, or those elements. But tliis 
course has not been usually followed by such Moralists. 
Dr. Paley, who rests Moral Rules upon their tendency 
to promote Human Happiness, has, indeed, begun by 
giving some account of his view of Happiness. It does 
not, he says, consist in the pleasures of sense; nor in 
exemption from qiain, labour, and care; nor in greatness 
and elevated station: it consists in the exercise of the 
social affections; in the exercise of the faculties of body 
or mind in the pursuit of some engaging end; in the 
prudent constitution of the habits; and in health : and, 
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as he suggests in a note, perhaps in a certain condition 
of the nerves. Having given this anal]^sis of Happiness, 
we naturally look to see how ho next brings the word 
into use in his reasonings* We find the word occupying 
a veryjprominent place in the first sentence of his next 
chapter; in which he tells us, that “ Virtue is the doing 
good to mankind for the sake of everlasting Happiness.” 
But it is plain that, in this use of the itord, there is no 
reference to the analysis of Happiness contained in *ho 
preceding chapter; and we are therefore, so far as rea¬ 
soning is concerned, here thrown back upon the general 
notion which the word Happitmt, without any special 
explanation, suggests. 

45.5. When Paley proceeds, a little further on, to 
'establish Moral Doctrines, for instance the Right of 
Property, he rests the propriety of this Institution of 
Property upon its advantages;—that it increases the 
produce of the earth; preserves this produce to maturity; 
prevents contests; and increases the conveniency of 
living. Doubtless, all these results may he understood, 
as additwm to the Sum of Human Happiness; but 
there is no attempt made to show that these additions 
counterbalance the mhtractxon from Human Happiness 
arising from the wants of some persons, the superfluity 
of others, the contests and crimes of many, which Pro¬ 
perty produces. The Principle of the Greiitest Human 
Happiness, thus loosely applied, leaves the Right of 
Property to stand upon a general apprehension of its 
advantages. The same is the case with the other Fun¬ 
damental Rights of Man, and the Fundamental Rules 
of Morality. They are not proved, in Paley's work, by 
showing, in any distinct manner, that they increase the 
Sum of Human Happiness; for no way is ofibied" of 
measuring this Sum, or its Increase. But the Funda¬ 
mental Rights and Fundamental Rules are asserted; 
and the student is told that they are neocssary to Human 
Happiness. This all can readily assent to; for the end 
for which Bights and Rules exist, whatever other name 
it bear, may be considered as included in the term Hap- 
pineis. And thus. Fundamental Rights and Rules, and 
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the vague general notion of Human Happiness as their 
ultimate end, stifnd side by side in such systems of 
Morality, but have not really any logical connexion. 

456. There is, however^ one •character of such 
Systems which is implied in this mode of employing 
the term Happiness. They seek to deduce the' Rules 
of Action from a Supreme Object uf Desire; whereas we 
liave deduced them from a Supreme Rule of Action. 
They direct men to aim at Happiness; we direct them 
to aim iit Acting Rightly. Wo deduce our Rules from 
the Constitution of man’s nature; they, from the Objects 
of his desires. As expressing this difference, the Terms 
and Reasonings employed in such systems may be 
worthy our consideration. 

457 . There is an expression often used by Mo-’ 
ralists of this class, which may be noticed in this point 
of view. Tliey often decliire Utility to bo the Ground 
and Measure of the Morality of actions. Now Utility 
cannot bo in itself an Ultimate End. Tliat is useful, 
which is subservient to some further end. A wheel is 
useful as a portion of a carriage; a carriage is useful, in 
order to take a journey; a journey is useful, in order to 
visit a friend; to see and talk with a friend is useful if 
it makes us happy. All things which have a value for 
their utility, hfive a reference to some ulterior end ; and 
if wo assume some Ultimate End, such as Happiness is 
conceived to bo, all things may bo estimated by their 
Utility. Thus the estimate of actions by their Utility 
may be conceived as identical with the estimate of them 
as contributing to Human Happiness ; and accordingly, 
the two phrases have been principally used by the same 
school of Moralists. 

4.58. The judgment which we have to pronounce 
upon Utility, as a ground of estimating the character of 
actions, is implied in what has been already said. We 
cannot estimate Ure value of anything, as being useful to 
an End, except by assuming the value of the End. If 
a Coach be a thing of no value, a Coach-wheel must be 
a thing of no value. If travelling be of no use, a 
travelling carriage is of no use. The measure of the 
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value of actions by their Utility, is‘liable to all the 
inconvenience and indefiniteness of the determination of 
the End for which* they «ro useful; and besides, to the 
difficulty of determining how far they are useful to the 
end. \ system in which actions are estimated by their 
Utility in promoting Human Happiness, will be liable 
to the objections already stated against*tho Principle of 
the Greatest Human Happiness; and will also require 
a just mode of measuring the value of Actions as Means, 
the End being given. We have all along been applying 
a very different method, in order to judge of actions. 
We ask. What is rij/it ? not, What is us^ul ? ac¬ 
knowledging, as wo have said, a Supremo Rule, and not 
being content with seeking Moans which derive their 
value from the assumed value of their Ends. 

459. Another Term which has been much used by 
Moralists of this School is Expediency. “ Whatever is 
expedient,” says Paley, “is right*.” Now we have to 
observe here, as before, that the main significance of such 
assertions is in tho rejection, which they imply, of any 
independent and fundamental meaning in the term riyhl. 
Those who make such assertions, intend to say, that 
Actions arc right because they promote some object; 
Human Happiness, for instance; and that those who 
speak of acts, as absolutely right, are in errour. In the 
comyion use of language, we speak of actions as ex¬ 
pedient, when they promote some end which we have 
selected, and which we do not intend to have questioned. 
If we are prepared to put forwards tho ond«of our 
actions as the Proper End of action, we call them, not 
expedient, but riyht. It may be expedient for a man to 
lie, in order to free himself from captivity. He may stay 
in captivity, because he will not tell a lie; but in this 
case, we say, he does what is right, and rejects what is 
expedient. Expedient implies, according to its ety¬ 
mology, a way out of difficulties. But Morality places 
before us a higher object than merely to escape from 
difficulties. She teaches us to aim at what is right. 
What is expedient, may bo expedient as a means to what 
• Paley, B. i. c. b. 
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18 right. It maj* be expedient to tell the truth, in order 
to rescue an innocent person from death. But wo do 
not describe such an action properly by calling it ex- 
pedient. It is much more than expedient, it is right : 
it is recommended, not by Expediency, but bj Duty. 
In such cases, wc can speak approvingly, not only of 
the action, .is a» right moans, but of the end, as a right 
enjj. Truth is not properly commended, when it is 
described as a good way of getting out of a difficulty, or 
of gaining our ends. 

Those who use this term. Expediency^ to describe the 
proper end of Iiuman action, are prompted to do so by a 
wish to reject Terms which imply a Supreme Rule of 
action; they wish to recognize none but subordinate 
Rules determined by the Objects at which men aim. 
And it is true, in this sense, that whatever is expedient 
with a view to an end, is the right way to the end: but 
this does not justify the Moralist in confounding what is 
relatively expedient with what is absolutely right; nor 
in speaking of tilings as expedient absolutely, without 
pointing out the purpose which they are expedient/w. 
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CnAPTER I. 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

460. The Moral State and Moral Progress of each 
man arc maintained by his conviction of certain Truths 
which are the foundations of Morality; and among 
these Truths, one of the most important is this; that 
the course of action which is his Duty, is also his 
Happiness, when considered with reference to the whole 
of his being (450). This conviction, men for the most part 
derive from Religion; that is, from their belief respecting 
God, and his government of Man. We believe God to 
be the Governor of Man, as a moral being (9). The 
Moral Law is his command; Conscience is his voice; 
He sees and knows all the internal actions of which we 
ourselves are conscious; lie possesses an unbounded 
power to determine the Happiness or Misery of every 
one of us; He exercises this power so as to give a 
sanction to his Laws; appointing misery as the punish¬ 
ment of transgressions, and making a conformity to his 
Laws lead us to Happiness; which Happiness will 
continue in another life when this life is past. 

This is Natural Religion: but further, as we have 
seen (260), we require to be taught by Religion how, 
when we have transgressed. Repentance and Amendment 
can avail, as a remedy for the sin committed; how they 
can restore the health of man’s moral life, and avert 
from man’s condition and destination the consequences 
of sin. We also ( 270 ) require from Religion the hope 
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of some power, <n addition to the ordinary powers of 
our own minds, which is to be exercised upon us, in 
order to enlighten and instnict out conscience, and to 
carry on our moral progress. These requirements are 
responded to by Revealed Religion, » 

461. The belief which constitutes Natural Re¬ 
ligion, takes possession of men’s minds, in the coarse 
ot their intellectual and moral progress. The idea of 
God is unfolded and fixed, and the points of belief 
which we have stated, are established, by the intel¬ 
lectual and moral culture of the mind. The steps of 
thought, which lead to these points of belief, may be 
difierent in different minds, according to the course 
which their intellectual and moral culture takes. In 
the mode of arriving at a belief in God, and in his 
moral government, the procedure of one mind is not a 
rule for other minds. To some persons, the Truths of 
Natural Religion may seem to be self-evident; to other 
persons, they may become more evident, when connected 
by various steps of analogy and reasoning. We shall 
state some of the reasonings respecting God and his 
Government, which may prove the doctrines we have 
stated, to the satisfaction of those persons who require 
proofs of them. 

We proceed with these reasonings. 

462. From the existence of the world, we ne¬ 
cessarily infer the existence of a Supreme Being, who is 
the cause of the world’s existence. The assemblage of 
thingj and events which wojdescribe by the abstract 
term Nature, directs us to a belief in an Author of 
Nature. Every thing and every event must have a 
Cause; that cause again must have its Cause, and so 
on. But this Series must terminate: there must be a 
First Cause. This Supreme Being, this Author of 
Nature, this First Cause, is God; the Creator of the 
World and of all that it contains, including Man. 

463. But further; in many things which exist, 
and in many events which take place in the world, we' 
see irresistible evidence, not only of a Cause, but of a 
Final Cause. We discern an End, an Intention, of the 
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Creator of the world. Things are cqnstruoted so w.to 
answer a Purpose, and we cannot hdp believing that 
they were intended to answer this Purpose. The eyM 
arc made so that |(ve cah see; and on examining their 
structure, we are irresistibly led to believe that they 
were made in order that we might see. In the same 
way by an examination of the structure of man’s body, 
we are led to believe that the muscles were made m 
order to move the limbs j and that the nerves were 
made, among other purposes, in order to excite the 
muscles to action. "• 

That we see with our eyes; thaf the nerves excite 
the muscles, and the muscles move the limbs;—^these 
arc Laws of our Nature. But these Laws indicate the 
Intention of the Author of Nature. They are his Daws;’ 
the manifestation of his Purpose; the expression of his 
Will. 

464. The Structure of our Minds, as well as of 
our bodies, is the work of God the Creator. Our 
Appetites, Desires, Affections, Reason, are given to us 
by him, as well as our Organs, Muscles, Nerves, Brain. 
And in the structure of our minds, as in that of our 
bodies, tlio faculties were assigned with intention and 
purpose. It was intended that Appetite should operate 
for the preservation of the individual; that the Afifee- 
tions should colleet men into Families .and Societies; 
that tfie Reason should direct and control both the 
Appetites and the Affections; that the Sentiments of 
Approbation and Disapprobation should aid the Reason 
in this office. It was intended, for instance, that^hame 
should prevent our doing shameful actions. 

465. Further; in virtue of his Reason, man seats 
objects, as Moans to Ends. We cannot believe other¬ 
wise than that it was intended, by his Creator, that he 
should do this; and should conform to Rules of action, 
derived from his doii^this (18). R was Intended, 
therefore, that he shoulcTconform to the Supreme Rule 
of Action; which is a ndcessary condition of these sub¬ 
ordinate Rules (72). Consequently, this Supreme Rule 
of Action, namely, the Moral Law, is the Law intended 
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fof by his Cjfeator. Tlie Moral LaV is the Law of 
^53; and the Will God. 

v^4^. The Moral Law is e^resfed by means of 
ceiroih Moral Ideas, namely, Beijievolence, Justice, 
Truth, Purity, and Order18^. ' These Ideas, there¬ 
fore, express the Will of God, with rcgsird to Jiuman 
actions. Thesejideas were given to' man, in order that 
Iw might, by them, direct his,Actions; And when man 
frames his internal Standard* of Action, his Conscience, 
in conformity wii^.these Ideas, this internal Standard 
represents the "ViSHl of God; ad'd^his' Conscience may 
be considered as tnc Voice of God (^74).- 

467. But again; human action may.be contem- 
nlated, not only as governed by Rules, sugeessively 
^Rboftlinate to each other, and ultimately, by a Supremo 
Rule; but also, as directed to objects successively sub- 
wdinate to each other, and ultimately to a Supreme 
Object (74). 

The Supreme Object of human action is Happiness. 
Happiness is the Object of human action contemplated ' 
in its most general form, and approved by the Reason 
(448). • 

The Subordinate Rules of human action arc enforced 
and sanctioned by the belief of success or failure, in tlie 
pursuit of some corresponding object. Thus, the Rule, 
that the Appetites must be controlled by the R^son, is 
enforced by our expectation of obtaining he^h and 
comforj;, if we obey the Rule, and of forfeiting these 
benefits ,i£ we disregard the Rule. In like manner, the 
Rule fliat we must respect the Rights of all men, is 
enforced By the hope of Security and Tranquillity, 
wHcli the general observance of such a Rule produces; 
by the Prospect of tlio Turbulence and Insecurity 
which exist in rude states of Socirty; and by the fear 
of the ^defSnation and punishment which, in more 
settled ^ciety, the violation d|®ights produces to the 
offender. ^ 

In like mannq^ the Supremi Rule of Human Action 
is enforced and sanctioned by a belief that it leads to 
the Supreme Object of Human Action. As the Rule of 



Temperance points io Health and Comfort; as the 
of Respect for Rights points to Secufity and Trinilj 
quihity; so the Supreme Rule of Rightness point? 
Happiness, which incudesoalf other objects; and whi®h 
is anlntemal Comfort and Tranquillity requiring notlung 
beyond itself. ' * 

468> The* Subordinate Rules are enforced and 
sanctioned by the belief that they lead* to their re¬ 
spective objects; and this belief is confirmed and verW 
fied by the result. Temperance does, asLa general Rule, 
lead to Health, and Comfort. Respect’.^r legal Obliga¬ 
tions does maintain social Tranquillii^ and individual 
Security. By the Analogy of these Cases, we arc con¬ 
firmed in our belief that Moral Rightness leads to 
Happiness.' ^ 

The Rules of Hqman Action, approved by th^ 
Reason; may be considered as Laws given to man by 
God; and the Objects of Human Action, which aro 
foreseen and obtained by conforming to such Rules, 
may be considered as Promises to man made and 
fulfilled by God. The general declarations of God to 
men, made tlirough his Reason, may be considered as 
conditional Promises. “If ytm ate temperate, you shall 
be healthy.” “ If you conform to. the laws of Society, 
you shall enjoy the benefits of Society." In like manner, 
there is a conditional Promise, made to man through 
his Rcasti^ that conformity to the Supreme Rule, will 
be attended with the Supreme Good of his Nature. 
“If you are virtuous, you shall be happy.” And as 
the Promises, thus made in the other cases, are verified 
by the result, we are led to believe, by analogv, that 
the Promise, in the last case, wOl also bo veiificd by 
the result. • 

Hence the results.mf obeying and violating Moral 
Rules of Action, made known to us by .our Reason, 
may be considered as inwards and Punishments ap¬ 
pointed by God. And fljus^we are led to look upon 
Happiness as the appofatted Reward of Virtue, and 
Unhappiness as the appointed Punishm^t of Vice. 
4w. We conceive, not only Will and Purpose, as 
VOL. I. L 
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residing in God, but also Affections. His creation 
abounds in Coifitrivances, which have, for their objects, 
the health, comfort, and enjoyment, of his creatures; 
and nowhere exhibits Contrivance which have, for 
their object, pain or disease. Hence, we conceive God 
as benevolent towards his creatures. Moreover, being 
led, as we have just said, to believe him to exercise 
a Moral GovChiment, in which he rewards Virtue and 
punishes Vice, we conceive him as loving virtuous men, 
and hating vicious men; and as loving Virtue, and 
hating Vice, in the abstract. Wo conceive Benevolence, 
Justice, Truth, Purity and Order, as the objects of his 
Love. And we are thus led to conceive these Ideas, as 
elements in our Idea of God. We conceive him as, in 
the.most perfect degree, Benevolent, Just, True, Pure, 
and Wise. This Moral Perfection is Holiness. 

470 . Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
Order, are the proper objects of our Love (129); and 
therefore God, in whom these Ideas are all compre¬ 
hended, is the proper object of Love. With the Idea 
of God in our minds, the Love of God becomes a part 
of our Moral Progress. Our belief in the Holiness of 
God, and our Love of Him, confirm and uphold our 
expectation and belief that Happiness is the appointed 
Reward of Virtue, and Unhappiness the appointed 
Punishment of Vice. 

471 . The expectation and belief which are sup¬ 
ported by these reasonings and analogies, become 
constantly stronger, as our moral and intellectual culture 
proeged. But though men have such a general and 
settled expectation and belief, that Happiness is the 
appointed Reward of Virtue; it is a matter of great 
doubt and obscurity, to the eye of Reason, in what 
manner this is to be brought to pass. Some have 
taught that the virtuous man is always happy, by that 
condition of bis mind which Virtue produces. Some 
have inferred that, since hi^'piness is not always the 
Reward of Virtue in the life of men; this life must 
bo succeeded by another life, in which the Promise is 
fulfilled, and the Reward bestowed. They have taught 
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that man has a Soul, which is not destroyed by the 
accidents which happen to the body; and that the 
Soul, surviving the death of the mortal Body, is the 
subject of God’s B|ward^ and Punishments in another 
world. 

473 . Tlie doctrine, that man has a Soul, of which 
Consciousness, Will, Reason, Affections, Memory, 
Imagination, are Faculties, as Motion, Sensation, Nu¬ 
trition, arc Faculties of the Body, has been generally 
believed on other grounds also. I am conscious of 
remaining the same person, while my body is constantly 
changing by the process of nutrition. I will certain 
acts, in which the body is only the instrument of the 
will. I reason; and in doing so, refer to Ideas, or 
principles of reasoning, common to me along with all 
mankind: these Ideas or principles cannot be conceived 
.as residing in the body. I love ray parents, my bro¬ 
thers and sisters, my children; these affections do not 
belong to the body. By acts of duty, habits of duty 
iind virtue are formed; which are not habits of mere 
bodily action. And by all these processes,—Will, 
Reason, Affection, Acts of Duty,—permanent effects 
are produced upon our being, which can be understood 
most simply as effects produced on the Soul. It is the 
Soul, which is permanently affected by the intellectual 
and moral cxdturo of which wo have spoken (202) ; as 
the body is permanently affected by bodily exercises. 
It is the Soul, which is tainted and distempered by 
transgression (252); and it is the Soul which is to he 
restored by Rcpentiince and Amendment, if restc»ation 
be possible (200). It is the Soul, in which must take 
place tlie constant and unlimited moral progress, ^of 
which we have spoken (203): which, as we have said, 
must go forwards to the very end of life. And it is 
very natural to suppose that by this Progress, the Soul 
is fitted for Another Life, in wliich its condition will 
correspond with the nature of its Moral Progress in 
this life. If the Soul have reached a high point of 
Moral Progress on this side of death, we may suppose 
that it will, on the other side of death, if not on this, 
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find a correaponding state of Happiness. If, on the 
contrary, habits*'of virtue have b^n neglected, trans¬ 
gressions committed, and habits of vice formed here, 
the Soul must be unfitted ftflr enjoying, hereafter, any 
Happiness, such as we can suppose God to give to 
men's Souls. 

473 . Thus we are led to believe in a Future 
State of being,‘in which God’s Moral Government will 
b«> carried on to its completion. But even in this 
present state of being, we must conceive ourselves and 
the world to be under the Government of God. God 
must be the Governor, as he is the Creator, of the 
world ; for as the Creator, he formed, and placed in 
it, those springs of Progress by which its course is 
carried on and regulated. We cannot help believing 
that, like all other parts of the Creation, the course of 
the world of human doing and suffering, must have 
a Purpose; and this Purpose must be in harmony with 
the Moral Government of God, to the belief of which 
we have already been led ( 469 ). The Course of this 
world, we cannot but believe, is directed by God’s 
Prov'uUnce. It is a Divine Dispensation. 

474 . The doctrines of Natural Religion, as we 
have stated them, thus present to us these Ideas; the 
Moral Govormnent of God, and his Providence. So 
far as we borrow our Light from Natural Religion, we 
assume these Ideas, of Moral Government and Provi¬ 
dence, to be realized in the World to Come; and we 
reg.ard this world, as the Prelude and Preparation to 
that.« Blit we cannot reasonably be satisfied with a 
mere Idea of the Course of this World. We must 
attend to the Fact also, that is, to the History of the 
World: and thus we are led to Revealed Religion. 
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Chapter II. 

CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

47s. The Idea of the Course of tho World, 
according to Natural Religion, is that it is directed 
by God’s Providence so as to be in haftnony with his 
Moral Government. The Faet which corresponds 4o 
this Idea is supplied to us by the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament. 

We learn, from these Scriptures, that besides tho 
transactions of men with men, the course of the world 
has also included transactions of God with men. There 
have taken place, in the History of the World, Revela~ 
tiom of the Commands and Promises of God, and of 
the Methods by which men are to be enabled to obey 
these Commands, and to receive the benefit of these 
Promises. 

The central point of these Revelations is the coming 
of Jesus Christ upon Earth. To this point, all ancient 
History converges, by means of Early Revelations, 
Prophecies, the Selection of a special nation, the 
Jews, as tho depositaries of Prophecy, and the suc¬ 
cessive failure of all attempts, made by moral and 
philosophical teachers, in other nations, to solve the 
perplexities of man’s condition, by the light of Reason, 
without the aid of Revelation. From this point, a new 
Dispensation begins. 

476 . A Revelation was made from God t<) man, 
through Jesus Christ. And this Revelation amply and 
entirely confirms the expectation and belief which Na¬ 
tural Religion offers to us (470, 472,) that Ilappiness'is 
the appointed Reward of Virtue, Unhappiness the ap¬ 
point^ Punishment of Sin; that there is a life, after 
this, in which this Promise and this ^Threatening are 
realized; that the Soul survives the death of the present 
Body, and is tho subject of God’s Rewards and Punish¬ 
ments in another world. 

477- Along with this confirmation of the expcc- 
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tutiott and belief which Natural Rolig 
iicveJation madd to man, through Jesus 
Discijiles, conveys to us many Precepts 
Doctrines concerning the grounds •£ D« 
cerning the best means of attainlhg Virtue, These 
Precepts and Doctrines confirm the Precepts afid Doc¬ 
trines of Morality which wo have delivered, as far as 
these go: but* the Christian Revelation offers to us 
many Truths concerning the grounds of Duty, and the 
means of attaining Virtue, which Morality alone can¬ 
not arrive at. These Precepts and Doctrines constitute 
Christian Morality. 

478 . The ground of our Duty, as presented to 
us by Religious Teaching, is, that it is the Will of 
God. The Will of God is the Supreme Rule of our 
Being. 

. But we also conceive (469) the Ideas which are 
contained in the Supreme Rule of our Being, namely, 
Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, as 
parts of the Character of God. Hence, to conform our 
minds to those Ideas, is to conform our character to the 
Character of God. To approach to this Character, 
is to approach to the Image of God; and our Moral 
Progress may be spoken of as an approach to the Image 
of God. But in using such language, we must ever 
bear in mind the Supreme Reverence which due 
to God, as the Perfect and Central Source of those 
moral qualities, in which we very imperfectly and dis¬ 
tantly participate. 

4S9. The Character of Jesus Christ, while upon 
the earth, was a Human Character of the highest 
Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Obedience to 
Ldw. In his Character, wo have the moral perfections, 
which we conceive in God, embodied and realized in 
man. Hence, the Image of God in Christ is the summit 
of the Moral Progress, .which it is our Duty to pursue: 
and this object is presented to us by Christian teaching, 
as the aim and end of our moral career. 

480. But Jesus Christ did not only teach the 
Will of God, and exemplify the highest moral excellence 
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of man. He also suffered death upon the cross; was 
buried; rose again the third day; and ascended into 
heaven. And we learn, from Christian teaching, that 
these events were rfost infoortant and essential parts of 
the Ney Dispensafion. We learn, that, through the 
efficacy of these events, we may be saved from the 
consequences of our sins. , 

481. This part of Christian Doctrine contains an 
answer to the inquiries which, as we have already sail!, 
the Moralist is dnven to make of the Religious teacher, 
respecting the efficacy of Repentance, and the provision 
made by God for saving man from the effects of 
sin ( 260 ). The Christian Revelation speaks to us of 
God’s Pardon and Forgiveness of Sins, through which 
those who have transgressed and repented of their 
transgressions, may in some cases be saved from the 
punmment of sin, and restored to his favour. It 
teaches us also* that the Rules of God’s Government 
are such as not to admit of pardon directly and im¬ 
mediately upon Repentance, or by the sole efficacy of it. 
But it teaches, at the same time, what, without a 
Revelation, we could only have hoped, that the Moral 
Government of the world from the beginning was such 
as to admit of an interposition which might avert the 
fatal consequences of vice; and that vice, by that 
means, does admit of pardon. Christian Revelation 
teaches us, that the Laws of God’s Government are 
compassionate, as well as simply good; and thiit he 
has provided an interposition, to prevent the destruction 
of human kind by the inffiction of merited punishment, 
whatever that destruction, if not prevented, would have 
been. It was a part of the teacliing of Jesus Chri^, 
that (John hi. 1.5) God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life, God sent 
not his Son into the world to condemn* the world, but 
that the world through him might be saved. He inter¬ 
posed by sending his Son Jesus Christ, so as to prevent 


• Budei, Anal, B. ii. c. 5. 
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that execution of justice upon Sinners, which must have 
followed, if it had not been for such interposition. 

482. Further: the Christian Revelation contains 
important teaching upon another qt the difficulties of 
Morality (270); namely, the means provided fqr carry¬ 
ing on our moral progress, in addition to the ordinary 
powers of our pwn minds. 

Natural Religion suggests to us (472), that by this 
Kogress the Soul is fitted for another Life; but we learn 
from Christian Revelation, that there are conditions of 
this Progress, of which Natural Religion and Morality 
cannot inform us. These means arc described to be; 
a Belief in Jesus Christ, the Son of God; and a Partici¬ 
pation in the Spirit which God sent upon earth at his 
coming, and infused into the Souls of his Disciples. In 
the same portion of Christian teaching to which we 
have already referred, it is said (John iii. 18 and 36), 
He that leVmeth on Mm is not condemned; hut he that 
believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God ... .He 
that bdieveth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life: but the wrath 
of God abidelh on him. Jesus Christ himself said (John 
iii. 5): Except a man be bom of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. He promised 
to his Disciples a Spirit which was to guide them into 
all truth (John xvi. 13). They were taught that it 
helped their infirmities (Rom. viii. 26 ). Hence this 
Spirit was called the Comforter (John xiv. l6), and was 
to dMl in them (Rom. viii. 9): and when Jesus Christ 
left the earth, his parting command was (Matth. xxviii. 
Ip), Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit: 
and, lo, I am with you always, to the end of the world. 

483. By the help of the means thus provided by 
God, and by the aid*of this Spirit, a Christian man 
is led to approach to the Image of God in Christ (479): 
he is in a special sense united with Christ, as the branch 
is united with the tree (John xv. 5), or as the members 
are united with the body (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. v. 30). 
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His Soul receives nutriment from Christ; which is 
expressed by saying, that he feeds upbn Christ (John 
vi. 51); and is symbolically expressed by eating bread 
and drinking wine,•in remembrance of him (Luke xxii. 
19 ), ai^ in obedienbe to his command. 

484 . Believers in Christ, thus united with him, 
are united with each other, as member^ of a living Body 
(Rom. xii. 4; 1 Cor. xii. 12; Eph. iv. ^5). This Body, 
of which Christ is the head, is the Church (Col. i. 18), 
He is the head of the body the Church. To this Body, 
thus united in Christ, belong unity in itself, perpetual 
existence, and the possession of religious Truth, through 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This Body is the 
Universal or Catholic Church of Christ. 

485. The Association of Believers in Christ, of 
which we have spoken, the Church, is bound together by 
means of certain habitual formal social acts. There is one 
such act by which members of the Church are admitted 
into it, namely. Baptism. There is another such act 
by which they commemorate their union with Christ 
according to his command, namely, the Lord^s Supper. 
There are acts by which they express their affections 
towards God, namely, acts of worship, Prayer and 
Praise. There are acts in which they express their 
Christian belief, or receive Christian Instruction from 
their Teachers; Profession of Fg,ithf and Preaching. 
All these are Christian Ordinances. 

486. The Souls of men are often also called their 
Spirits; especially when they are considered as the 
subjects of God’s government. His government extending 
over such subjects is his Spiritual Kingdom. Hence 
religious matters are called Spiritual; and to these, as 
the concerns of an eternal world, are opposed tempcftal 
or secular matters, which belong only to time or to this 
world (tempm, seculum). 
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Chapter III. 

CHRISTIAN MORAtATY. 

C 

487. WE have now to treat of Christian Morality; 
not as being ^ different Morality from that Rational 
Morality of which we have hitherto treated; but as 
throwing new light upon the Morality of mere Reason, 
and giving it new supports. The Christian Religion 
recognizes the same Duties, which wo have put forward 
on grounds of Reason; Duties of Benevolence, Justice, 
Truth, Purity, Order; and the general Duty of Moral 
and Intellectual Progress. But the Christian Religion 
invests all these Duties with new Sanctions; and carries 
our Progress much further, by making it not only a 
moral and intellectual, but a Religious Progress. The 
Religious Progress of our affections and thoughts, carries 
us towards a condition, in which all Special Duties are 
the necessary developement and manifestation of Religious 
Principles of Action. If we had, in this work, to treat 
of Religion as our primary and principal subject, it might 
be the more proper course to begin with Religious Prin¬ 
ciples of Action, and from them, to deduce Special Rules 
of Action. Such is the course often foUowed by Religious 
Teachers. But sincoiour primary and principal subject 
is Morality, we shall adopt, in treating of Religious 
Morality, that order of matters which we have already 
found to be presented to us, by the nature of our subject. 

468. We may add, that Christian Teaching no 
where presents to us any Authoritative Scheme or 
System of Duties and Principles, which we reject, in 
taking the guidance of our own. The indications of 
System, in the notices which we have on such subjects, 
in the New Testament, are vague and various. Christ, 
in his teaching,* recognizes the division of Duties, into 
Duties towards God, and Duties towards our neighbours. 
Matth. xxii. 37: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is thefirst and great commandment. And the second 
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is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
On these two eornmandments hang all theijaw and, thePro- 
phets. And in like manner, in Mark xii. 30. This is said 
of the Law of Mosot ; but it is spoken of that Law, as 
being, jvhat in the apprehension of the Jews it was, 
a complete body of human Duties. We shall explain 
our Duties towards God, when we come^to speak of our 
Religious Culture. Taking the Ten Commandments as 
the summary of the Law of Moses, the first four refer 
to Duties towards God. The fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth commandments declare Obligations, rather 
than Duties. We have already referred to the Rules, 
Thou shalt obey thy Parents; Thou shalt not kill: Thou 
shalt not commit adultery; Thou shalt not steal; Thou 
shalt not utter a solemn falsehood; as expressions of the 
Rights of Obedience, Personal Security, Marriage, Pro¬ 
perty, Contract. The tenth commandment. Thou shalt 
not covet, is, however, a Moral Precept, and not a Law, 
in the strict sense of the term. 

489. The Christian teachers justly considered that 
Obligations are included in Duties, and do not need to 
be separately enjoined by the Moralist. They also 
conceived all Duties to be included in the Duty of Bene¬ 
volence. Thus St. Paul says (Rom. xiii. 8), Owe no 
man anything (that is, reckon no Duty), but to love one 
another. He that loveth others hath fulfilled the Law. 
This, Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not 
kill. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness, Thou shalt not covet, and if there be any other 
commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this mying. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. When we 
come to treat of our religious progress, we shall have to 
speak of this Benevolence or Love, as a Christian Prin¬ 
ciple of action. 

490. In following out the moral Principles of 
action into their results, in special Duties, the Relative 
Duties formerly mentioned (171) are naturally arranged 
according to the Relations to which they belong. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we have enumerations of the principal Itelations, 
with their corresponding Duties, in various parts of the 
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Now Testament: especially in the two Epistles of St. 
Paul, to the Ephesians (chap, vi.), and to the Colossians 
(chapters ii. iii.) These two enumerations agree very 
nearly: and state the RelatiVo Dijties of AVives and 
Husbands; Children and Parents; Servants and Hesters. 
In the Epistle to the Romans (chap, xiii.), we have the 
relative Duties summarily enjoined; Render unto all 
their dues; with an especial notice of the Duty of Obe- 
diimce to government. 

Duties, as enjoined upon us by Christian teaching, 
and on Christian grounds, are Christian Duties. 

491. We shall now proceed to collect the principal 
Precepts vyith regard to Duties, which occur in the New 
Testament: arranging them according to the Heads of 
Duty which we have alreay found it convenient to adopt: 
namely; Duties of the Affections: Duties respecting 
Property and other objects of Desire: Duties connected 
with Truth: Duties connected with Purity: Duties of 
Obedience and Command. We had, besides these, to 
speak of Intellectual Duties, and in doing this, we are 
led to speak of man’s Moral Education and of Religion, 
as a necessary part of this. The Duties thus arising 
have, for their object, man’s Religious Progress. 


Chapter IV, 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING 
DUTIES OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

492. The Christian Precepts concerning Duties of 
the Affections include the Moral Precepts formerly given 
(174—185); but carry the teaching farther, both as to 
its requirements and its motives. Beginning from the 
obligation to abstain from all violence, these precepts 
inculcate the duty of controlling and repressing all inten¬ 
tion of violence, and the affections which give rise to 
such intentions: they inculcate also the duty of fostering 
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and exercidung affections of good-will with corresponding 
intentions and actions. They enjoin the virtues which 
consist in the habits of such affections, intentions, and 
actions. These duties and these virtues are enforced by 
motivM depending*npon religious truths. Some of these 
Precepts are the following. 

493. In Matth. v. 21, Christ says. Ye have heard 
it teas said by them of old time, Thou sJtalt not hill, and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the judgemmt. 
This is the command of law; but the precept of duty 
goes much further: Whosoever shall be angry with his 
brother man without a cause, or who shall use reviling 
and contemptuous words to him, shall be in danger of 
the judgement of God and the fire of helL And again, 
ver. 24, Leave thy gift before the altar, and go thy way: 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift, and hope for the favour of God. And these 
duties extend to adversaries, as well as to friends ( 191 ). 
Thus ver. 25, Agree with thine adversary quickly whiles 
thou art in the way with him. Be ready to dismiss thine 
enmity, and to disclaim it on the first occasion. It is 
a duty to dismiss from our hearts all desires of revenge 
and retaliation. Thus ver. 38, Ye have heard that it 
hath been said (in the Law of Moses), An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, that 
ye make not any such rule the measure of your affections. 
Instead of retaliating evil, be ready to submit to it. 
Resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. Suppress all 
emotions of anger, even such as are excited by pprsonal 
violence, so far as your personal resentments are concern¬ 
ed. Not only is anger to be thus suppressed, but the 
opposite affe^ion of love is to be entertained insl^ad. 
Thus ver. 43, Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy: but I say 
unto you. Lone your enemies. • Bhsst them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you; that ye may 
be the children of your Fatk^ which is in heaven:, for 
he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
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sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. These precepts 
are also recordeil in St. Luke vi. 29—35, where they 
are summed up with this (verse 36), Be ye merciful^ as 
your FatJter also is merciful. ‘ 

494. The like precepts again^ revenge and anger 
are given by the Apostles of Christ. Thus St. Paul 
says to the Romans (xii. 19), Dearly helored, avenge not 
yourselves, hut'rather give ‘place unto vorath: (cither, 
gije way to the wrath of an adversary; or rather, leave 
the punishment of wrong to God; according to what 
follows:) for it is written. Vengeance is ‘mine; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. In like manner he writes to the 
Tliessalonians (l Thcss. v. 14), Be patient toward all 
men: see that none render evil for evil to any man. 
And St. Peter (1 Pet. iii. 9) says the same thing. Not 
rendering evil for evil, or railing for railing: hut con¬ 
trariwise, blessing: knowing that ye are thereunto called 
that ye should vnherit a blessing. St. James (i. 19) says. 
Let every man he slow to lerath; for the wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God. St. Paul says to the 
Ephc8ians(Epli. iv. 31), Let all bitterness, andwrath,and 
anger, and clamour, he put awayfrom you,withall malice. 
lie gives the same injunction in nearly the same words 
to the Colossians (Col. iii. 8). To the Corinthians he 
says (1 Cor. xiv. 20), In malice he ye children, hut in 
understanding he ye men. He calls the angry affections 
carnal (1 Cor. iii. 3; so St. James iv. 1); and speaks 
of the works of the flesh (Gal. v. 19), among which he 
mentions hatred, variance, wrath, strife, seditions, here¬ 
sies, eryvyings, murders. The forgiveness of injuries is 
inculcated. Christ taught his disciples (Matth. vi. 14), 
If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you: hut if ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your tres¬ 
passes. And accordingly, St. Paul says (Col. iii. 12), Put 
on therefore, as it^e elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, 
longsuffering; forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any s even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye. 
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495. The opposite affection. Love, is inculcated 
by Christ, at first as including in its spiijt our obligations 
towards men: as in Mattb. xix. 19, and xxii. 39, Thou 
shah love thy neiyhhour 41 s thyself: on these command¬ 
ments hang all the Lave and the Prophets. So Mark xii. 
31. Y%t in referring to the nature and extent of the 
affection which he enjoined, he called it a new command¬ 
ment. (John xiii. 34), A new commandment 1 give 
unto you, That ye love one another; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another: which again is repeated 
John XV. 12, and again, xv. 17. Accordingly St. John 
often repeats such injunctions in his Epistles; as 1 John 

iii. 11 , This is the message that ye heard from the 
beginning, that we shotild love one another. And so, 2 
John 5, and 1 John ii. 7. Though the commandment 
was old, the light which Christ had brought into the 
world made it new. 1 John ii. 8 , A new commandment 
I write unto you, because the darkness is past and the 
true light now shineth. He that saith he is in the light, 
and hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now. 
He that hveth his brother abideth in the light. But he 
that hateth his brother is in darkness. Again, 1 John 

iv. 7, Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of .God; 
and every one that loveth is born of God, aniknowelh 
God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; God 
love. And after referring to the love of God for us, as 
shown in his siding his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins, he adds, ver. 11 , Beloved, if God so loved us, 
we ought also to love one another. 

8t. John extends his injunctions to actions. (1 Johniii. 
18, 17, 16), My little children, let us not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. Whoso 
hath this worMs goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shulteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love qf, God in fim ? We ought tg lay 
down our lives for the brethr^. In /he same manner, 
St. Paul says (Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 10, and Gal. v. 14), that 
edl the commandments are comprehended in this one 
saying. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: that 
he that loveth another hath fulfilled the Law: for he 
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adds (Rom. xiii. 10), Lvce noorkah no ill to his neigh- 
hour, therefore Upe is the ful^vM of the law. To the 
Ephesians he says (Eph. v. in, love, as Christ 

also hMh loved us. 1\> the ’i^essaloniatis, (1 Thess. iii. 
12), The Lord make you to increase'and ahofund in love 
one towards another: and in many other pladhs. St. 
James calls the precept above referred to a Royal Law, 
as governing aK our duties. James ii. 8, If ye fulfil 
the^ royal law according to the Scripture, Thou, shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself, ye do well. 

49t). The aiFection here inculcated is described 


also by other names, as brotherly love {tf>i\aie\<p'ia) 
(Ileb. xiii. 1). The term particularly used by the 
Apostles, and especially by St. Paul is that which we 
usually translate charity (dydirtt, translated in the Latin 
eharitas, from charus or cams, whence charity.) St. 
Paul (1 Cor, xiii. 4) describes this affection; Charity 
suffereth long, and is kind; envieth not; vaunteth not 
itself; is not puffed up ; doth not seek her own; is not 
easily provoked; thinketh no evil; \heareth all things 
irdvTa ari'/tt ;] hopeth all things; endureth all things. 
And this virtue he describes as a proper object of 
Cliri^an pursuit (1 Cor. xiv. 1), Follow after charity. 
(Col. iii. 14), Above all these things, put on charity, 
which is the bpnd of perfectness. So I Tim. vi. 11, 
2 Tim. ii. 22,' where the word is the same, though 
translated love in the fonner pLace. So Peter (2 Pet. i. 
7), Add to brotherly kindness, charity (evr^opriyneaTe... 
eV Tt) (piAaieXffuf dyairijv) as an additional step in 
Christian virtue. And this is the word which is trans¬ 
lated love.in many of the passages above quoted, as 
1 John iv. 8, o 0ed« dydsti ioTtv, 

Other terms are also, used for the affections of this 


kind. Thus Matth. v. 7, Blessed are the merciful, for 
they diall 'olhain mercy (AeoVo"*'^but in Luke vi. S6 
the Greek word js olsTlguoves). 'S.irXdy^va oUripitiSv, 
bowels of mercies, are enjoined (Col. iii. 12). In 1 Pet. 
iii. 8, we hav^ a similar expression translated pitiful 
{^eiairXayyyoi) ; but Epji'. iv. 32 tender-hearted. Com¬ 
passionate, avpwadtis, (l Pet. iii. 8) is a term also used. 
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497. The iv0fdj.for {iKttijkoaim)) came to 

si/^ify the evidence which is given hy bounty to 

the poor. It had t'his''’'si^ifioation among the Jews. 
So Matth. vi» f, TaUt ieed that ye do not yonr alms 
before men to he seen of them. The word alms is con- 
tracteiFfrom eXsfi/iotrvioi, eleemosyne; as is the case with 
the corresponding words in other European languages, 
(Ital. Mimostna, Limosina. Span. Jjitnosna. Old Fr. 
Almosne, Aumosne, whence modem Fr. Aumgne. 
German Almosen. Anglo Saxon .dSltnesse, yElmes). In 
Luke xL 41; xii. 33, we have yiee alms, (So Acts 
iii. 2; ix. 36; x. 2, 4, 31 ; xxiv. 17.) In like manner 
the word charity in English is often used in the sense of 
alms. 

498. Meekness is a Cliristian virtue often enjoined. 

Thus Matth. v. 3, Blessed are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth (oi irpatTs'). And xi. 29. Learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly in henrt: and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls. St. Paul (Gal. v. 23) enumerates 
meekness among the fruits of the spirit, and enjoins it 
in many places, (Gal. vi. 1; Eph. iv. 2 ; Col. iii. 12; 
1 Tim. vi. 11; 2 Tim. ii. 25 j Tit. iii. 2 ; so Jam. i. 21, 
and iii. 13; 1 Pet. iii- 15.) » 

499. We are to be meek as to our own claims, 
and attentive to the claims of others. (Phil- Ii- 4), Look 
not each num on his own things, hut each on the things 
of others. (Eph. v. 21), Submitting yowrselves one to 
another in the fear of God. (1 Pet. v. S), Yea, all of 
you be subject (he to another, a^d be clothed with humility. 
(Phil. ii. 3), In lowliness of mind let each esteern other 
better than themselves. (Rom. xii. 10), Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another {(piXoaTopyoi), with brotherly lore, 
in honour preferring on» another.* So (Rom. xiii.* 7), 
Render honour to whom lumour is due. Which St. 
Peter (1 Pet. ii. 17) puts more largely, Honour all lywn. 
The expression of this feeling is.courtesy. (1 Pet. iii. 8),’ 
Be courteous (^lAo'^pove?). Other marks of good-will 
are inculcated; as to exercise hospitalityXI Pet. iv. 9),' 
Use hospitality one to another' without grudging : t6' 
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muc/i Mlieth tn t^u, hve peaceaMy with all men, 

oOO. The above precepts condemn anger when it 
IS caused by something which thwarts our desires. But 
religion, as well as morality, encourages virtuous" indig¬ 
nation against what is wrong; and permits the exjS’ession 
of this affection by words and acts. Of this we have 
examples in Jelus Christ himself, (Mark iii. 5), He 
looked round about him on them with anyer, being 
grieved at the Imndneis of their hearts. And the like 
feeling is expressed (Matth. xxiii. 13—17) in words, 
where he says. Woe unto you, /Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! Woe unto you, blind guides ! Ye fools and 
blind ! And this language he uses even to his disciples 
(Luke xxiv. 25), 0 fools and slow of heart to believe all 
tlmt the prophets have spoken. St. Paul uses the like 
language (Gal. iii. 1), 0 foolish Galatians, who hath 
bewitched you, that ye should not obey the truth ? St. 
James’s expression is nearly equivalent (Jam. ii. 20), 
Wilt thou knew, 0 vain man, that faith without works 
is dead? Wo have the like feeling expressed in act 
(John ii. 15), Whe/i he had made a scourge of small 
cords, he drove them out of the temple, and poured out the 
changers' money, and overthrew the tables. St. Paul 
recognizes blameless anger, and only limits its duration 
(Eph. iv. 26), Be ye angry, and sin not; let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath. And to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. vii. 11) he reckons certain feelings of this kind 
among the results of godly sorrow. What carefulness 
it wrought in you, yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, 
what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement 
desire, yen, what zeal, yea, trhat revenge. (iroViji; <rirow- 
dXkd dwoKoyiav, d\\d dyavdsTtiatv, dwd <{/6l3ov, 
dwd eirtirodtioiv, dWd ig}\ov, dWd tsBiKfiirii'.) And 
he rejoices that they Im vindicated themselves with 
such feelings. Indignation, and carefulness, or earnest¬ 
ness, are here combined with zeal; which is often 
mentioned as a term of praise (Rom. x. 2), I bear them 
(the Jews) record, that they have a zeal of God, but not 
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according to hnowledge. So (2 Cor. ix. 2), Your eeal 
hath provoked many. And so in olher places (Acts 
xxii. 3; Phil. iii. 6), Zeal is spoken of approvingly, so 
far as it is Zeal, though*condemned as Mistaken Zeal. 
The teto is used wth reference to special objects. Thus 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv. 12), Forasmuch as ye 
are zealous of spiritual gifts, seek that ye may exed^ to 
the edifying of the church. (Tit. ii. 1^), He gave him¬ 
selffor us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, *nd 
purify unto himself a peculiar people, zealous of good 
•marks. 

.501. Earnestness is enjoined in other expressions, 
as (2 Cor. viii. 16), God put the same earnest care in 
the heart of Titus for you (avovoijv). (Heb. ii. 1), We 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the things mhich 
me ham heard, lest at any time •we let them slip (trepto- 
aoTeptec nfias irpo(7e;^ciD). (Judo 3), Beloved, tchen 1 
gave all diligence to icrite unto you of the common sal¬ 
vation, it was needful for me to write unto you and 
exhort you that ye should earnestly contend for the faith 
which was onee delivered unto the saints {liru'fiaviiQteSat). 
Expressions including the notion of striving and con¬ 
tending are often used. As (Luke xiii. 24), Strive, to 
enter in at the strait gate (dyatsi^eade). So 1 Tim. vi. 12, 
Fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life 
(ayavi^ou toV koiAoV dyava'). And 2 Tiin. iv. 7, I have 
fought a good fight, I Imve finished my course, I have 
kept the faith. (Col. i. 29), That we may present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus. Whereuntc I also lahour, 
striving according to his working, which worketh in me 

mightily (aywvijfin^vos xard rtiK ieepyciav avTov). Also 
(2 Pet. iii. 14), Be diligent that ye may he found of him 
in peace, without spot and blameless, (o-irovoda-aTt). 
(2 Cor. viii. 7), Ye abound in everything, in faith, in 
utterance, in knowledge, in all diligence (ytday anovCy). 

502. The injunctions not to return evil for evil, 
and rather (1 Cor. vi. 7), to take wrong, and to submit 
to revilings and blows, do not prohibit Christians from 
protecting themselves by the aid of laws against violence 
and contumely. The Magistrate is described by St. 
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Paul as a minuter of God, appointed to execute wrath 
on the man thaf'doeth evil (Rom. xiii. 1); and by St. 
Peter, as tent for the punishment of evildoers (l Pot. ii. 
13). Accordingly, wc find St. Paul appealing to the 
existing laws, and expressing indighation at t'lC vio¬ 
lation of them. Thus when the magistrates who had 
put St. Paul and Silas in prison at Philippi oflered to 
release them (Abts xvi. 37), Paul saul unto them, They 
hate beaten us openly uncondemned, being Romans, and 
have cast us into prison: and now do they thrust us out 
privily ? nay verily; but let them come themselves and 
fetch us out. When Ananias commanded those who 
stood near Paul to smite him on the mouth (Acts xxiii. 
3), Paid said unto him, God shall smite thee, thou 
whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, 
and commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law ? 
And when at Cajsaroa Paul was urged to go to Jeru¬ 
salem, to he there tried on the charges which were 
brought against him by the Jews, he protected himself 
by his legal privilege, and said, I appeal unto Uwsar. 

503 These precepts which have been adduced 
are not to be received as positive and rigorous laws 
which are to be applied literally to external acts. When 
they make mention of external acts; as in the precept. 
Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the left. And if any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also: 
that these precepts arc not to be thus literally interpreted, 
is evident from what has been said respecting the con¬ 
duct the Apostles themselves. The precepts are to 
be understood as Moral Precepts; that is, as enjoining 
internal acts, control of the will and intention, a disci- 
plirie of the afifections, and the promotion of a certain 
disposition. The precepts indicate the disposition at 
which Christians are to aim, as the opposite of that 
resentful unyielding temper, which would return a blow 
for a blow, and would insist on every particle of its 
right. 

504. The reasons which in these precepts are 
connected with the injunction, must be accepted in 
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several cases as imperfectly expressing the Christian 
ground of the duty. Thus, in the injunction Matth. v. 
25, Agree icith thine adeermry, it is added, lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge^ and tlus 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou he cast into 
prison: verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt hy no means 
come out thence, till thou hast jmid the uttermost farthing. 
Such a suggestion must be considered as recommending 
a placable disposition for its external advantages, in*the 
first place; in order that the acquisition of such a dis¬ 
position on grounds of prudence, might prepare the way 
for a true application of it on grounds of religion. In 
like manner, lie who is angry with his brother without 
a cause, and who reviles him, is said to bo in danger of 
the judgment and of the council, that is, of human tri¬ 
bunals ; but from the context it appears, that the con¬ 
demnation of God is implied, as the true ground of the 
warning, in these clauses, as well as where it is expressed 
by the fire of hell. The Benevolent Affections are 
enjoined as the command of God. 

50.5. But further: Christians arc urged to imitate 
their heavenly Father and their Saviour Christ. Do 
good to them tlmt hate you, that ye may he the children of 
your Father which is in heaven: Be ye merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you: 
forgiving one another, even as Christ also forgave you. 
So St. Peter (1 Pet. ii. 23), Christ left us an example, 
tcho when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered, he threatened not. And Christ enjoins^ As I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another. So St. 
John, If God so love us, we ought to love one another. 
Love is of God. God is love. Again, our love of our 
neighbour is the evidence of our love of God. Whoso 
shutteth up his compassion from his Irother, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ? So (f John ^. 20), If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar: for 
he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen ? And this 
commandment have we from him. That he who loveth 
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God love hU brother also. Christians are also reminded 
that they are brothers, by being all children of one 
Father; and as brothers, bound to love one another. 
In opposition to the ttorks 6f the spirit (Gal. v. 22) 
whicli are required of Christians, arid which ijto love, 
joy, peace, longsufferiny, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance; all angry affections are called 
works of the flesh, as it is declared that they which do 
siudi things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 


CnAMER V. 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING PRO¬ 
PERTY AND OTHER OB.JECTS OF DESIRE. 

506. Such kindly affections towards our neigh¬ 
bours as have been above spoken of, show thcinsclves in 
giving to them what they need: and Christian Precepts 
enjoining such duties are mixed with those just quoted. 
But the kindly affections were there urged upon us in 
opposition to the angry ones; we are now to consider 
the'qirecepts in which they are urged in opposition to 
tlie love of ))ropcrty, wliich when predominant, is covet¬ 
ousness. Thus, in the Sermon on the Mount (Matth. v. 
42), Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn thou not away. So (Luke 
XIV. 13), When thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed,, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed; 
for they cannot recmnpeiue thee: for thou shalt be re¬ 
compensed at the resurrection of the just. (Acts xx. 35), 
Paul says to the Ephesian elders, I have sheiretl you 
all things, how that labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
tlMt it is snore blessed to give than to reeeiee. So to 
the Corinthians (2 Cor. ix. 6‘, .9), He which somth 
sparingly, shall reap also sparingly; and he which 
soiceth bountifully, shall reap also bountifully. Every 
tnan according as he purposeth in his heart, so let him 
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gvte ; for God loteth a cheerful giver, And God i» ahk 
to make all grace to abound toward g&u, that ye always 
having all sufficiency in all things may abound to every 
good work, 8o Paul comtiiends the Philippians for their 
sendiuj^ him assistance: and says (Phil. iv. 17), Not 
became I desire a gift, but I desire fruit that may abound 
to your account. He calls it a sacrifice acceptable, well 
pleasing to God; and adds, But my ^od shall supply 
all your need according to his riches in glory by CIsrist 
Jesus. So (1 Tim. vi. 17—19), Charge them that are 
rich hi this world, that they be not highminded, nor 
trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
givetk us richly all things to enjoy ; that they do good;' 
that they be rich in good works; ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate; laying up in store for them¬ 
selves a good foundation against the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life. (Ileh. xiii. l6), To 
do good and to communicate forget not, for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. And St. James (Jam. ii. 
15, 16), If a brother or sister be naked and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them. Depart in 
peace, be ye warmed and filled (that is, express a good 
wish for them); notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful for the body, what doth it 
profit'? So St. John (1 John iii. 17), W7iO«o hath 
this worlds good, and seeth his brother have need, and 
shutteih up his bowels of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him? and. St. Peter says 
(1 Pet. iv. 10), As every man Imth received the gift, 
even so let him minister the same one to another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God. 

.'507. The considerations by which these d«ticj are 
urged upon Christians, are, that they are the means of 
obtaining God’s favour. In some of the passages, it, 
might appear as if the act of giving money, were repre¬ 
sented as directly leading to a rowanl in heaven: as 
when Christ (Luke xvi. 9) exhorts his disciples, Mcdce to 
yourselves friends of the unrighteom Mammon. So St. 
Paul (2 Cor. ix. 6, 9), He which soweth sparingly, 
shall reap also sparingly, and he which soweth bountifully, 
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>hall reap aUo lountifidly. (Heb. vi. 10), God u not 
unrighteous to forget your work and lahour of lore, 
which ye have ehewed toward his name, in that ye have 
ministered to the saints, and''do minister. But it is 
evident, by the general tendency of Scripture, ti^t such 
acts are enjoined, as evidences of our love to men ; and 
thus, of our love to God. St. Paul says that when they 
are not the results of such affections they are valueless. 
(l«Cor. xiii. 3), Though I bestow all my goods to feed 
the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing, 

508. The first Christians were a small portion of 
the civil community in which they lived; and had it 
for a main object of their lives, to exhibit their ab¬ 
horrence of tho prevailing vices of the society, out of 
which they had been called. Among these vices, love 
of money and want of compassion for the poor had a 
prominent place. The Christians made their protest 
against these vices, by discarding all regard for money. 
Christ had said to the rich young man who asked what 
he should do to attain eternal life (Matth. xix. 21 ; 
Mark x. 21; Luke xviii. 22), If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven. And in pursuance of 
such injunctions, the early Christians had their property 
common (Acts iv. 32), The multitude of them that 
believed were of one heart and of one soul; neither said 
any of them that ought of the things which he possessed 
was his own ; but they had all things common. 

509. Still this was not carried so far as to put 
an end.to difference of wealth. Peter said to Ananias, 
respecting his property: (Acts v. 4), Whiles it re- 
mainedf was it not thine own ? and after it was sold, 
teas' it not in thine own power ? For (Acts xi. 29) 
The disciples (at Antioch), every man according to his 
ability (which was therefore various), determined to send 
relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judaea. So 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2), Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him (for the collection for the saints); which expression 
implies that each person possessed the produce of his 
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own employments. So (1 Tim. >!. 17 ), Charffe them 
that are rich in this world, implies tha# some Christians 
were rich. 

510. It is evident <hat St. Paul did not approve 
of the ^or living it the expense of the rich; for even 
though engaged in the labours of his ministry, he wrought 
for his own living, and repeatedly urges his example 
upon his converts. Acts xx. St-, 35. Ye yourseltm 
knmc that these hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have shewed you all 
things, how that so labouring ye ought to support the 
weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said. It is more blessed to give than to receive. So 
(1 Thess. ii. 9), Labouring night and day, because, we 
teould Slot he chargeable unto any of you, we preached 
unto you the gospel of God. And (2 Thess. iii. 8 ), 
Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but 
‘Wrought with laltour and travail night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you: not because we 
have not power, but to make ourselves an esisample unto 
you to follmc us. For even when we were with gou, this 
we commanded you, that if any would not work, neither 
should he eat. And thus (Eph. iv. 28), Let him that 
stole steal no more; but rather let him labour, roorking 
with his hands, that he •may have to give to him that 
tuedeth. So (Tit. iii. 14), Let our people learn honest 
works (or trades), that they be not unfruitful. The 
Corinthians are repeatedly reminded that ho had not 
lieen burdensome to them (2 Cor. xi. 9: xh. 13). And 
he adds (14), Behold, the third time I am ready to come 
unto you; and I will not be burdensome to you: for 
I seek not yours, but you: for the children ought n<^ to 
lay up for the parents, but the parents for the. children. 

511. As each person was thus exhorted to support 
himself, so was it urged as his duty to support the 
members of his family. (1 Tkn. v. 8 ), If any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, 
he is worse than an infidel. ( 16 ), any man or woman 
that bdieveth have widows, let them relieve them, and let 
not the church be charged, that it may relieve them that 
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are mldows indeed; that is, that are destitute of natural 
supporters. And (4), If any widmo hate children or 
nephewi, let them (tho children) learn first to shew piety 
at home, and to requite their’’parents; for that is go^ 
and acceptahle before God. i 

512. Hospitality is often recommended in such 
passages. Hospitality to our friends is a practice that 
does not need a religious sanction. Hospitality to str.an- 
gers was urged upon the early Christians with some 
reference to their special circumstances, and those of the 
times. Thus (iPet. iv. 9), Use hospitality one to another 
without grudging. (Ilcb. xiii. 2), Be not forgetful to 
entertain strangers: for thereby some hate entertained 
angels unawares. (Rom. xii. 13), Distributing to the 
necessity of the saints; gieen to hospitality. 

513. With regard to riches. Content is recommend¬ 
ed. 1 Tim. vi. 6, Godliness with contentment is great 
gain; for we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
certain that we can carry nothing out. And haring 
food and raiment, let us he therewith content. St. Paul 
urges this by his own example (Phil. iv. 11), I hare 
learned, in whaterer state I am, therewith to be con¬ 
tent. 

514. In connexion with such precepts, are the 
warnings to Christians not to set their hearts on riches. 
(Matth. iv. 19), Lay not up for yourselees treasures 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieres break through and steal...for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. And to this 
effect is the saying of Jesus after his answer to the rich 
young man (Matth. xix. 23; Mark x. 23; Luke xviii. 24), 
Hoig hzrdly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God! which is more distinctly explained 
in (Mark x. 24), How hard is it for them that trust in 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God! This is further 
illustrated by St» Paul (1 Tim. vi. 9), They that will be 
rich, fall into a temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. For the love of money is the root of all 
evil; which while some have coveted after, they have erred 
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from the faith, and pierced themsehes through with 
many sorrmcs. So (Luke xii. 1.5), fTake heed, and 
beware of covetousness; for a man's life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the thirds which he jmsesseth. And 
covetouspess is cnmnerated among the vices (Rom. i. 
28; 1 Cror. v. 11; vi. 10.) And (Eph. v. 5; Col. iii. 5), 
we arc told that a covetous man is an idolater, and that 
covetousness is idolatry; money being thd idol. 

Christians are to be not greedy of filthy lucre {ala-^fso- 
sepieTs); this is said of bishops (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 7), 
of deacons (1 Tim. iii. 8), of ciders (1 Pet. v. 2). 

515. Christians are warned, not only against the 
love of money, but also against tcnaciousncss with regard 
to their rights. Thus (1 Cor. x. 24), £ee no man seek 
his own, but every man another's advantage, (xiii. 5), 
Charity seeketh not her own. (vi. 7), Now therefore 
there is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law 
with one another. Why do ye not rather take wrong ? 
Why do ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? 

516. AVhcn the desires and aiiections with regard 
to human possessions are thus controlled and subdued, 
it becomes easy to carry into effect the rules of justice 
relative to such matters. Accordingly, St. Paul reproves 
the Corinthians for finding any difficulty in doing this. 
(1 Cor. vi. 5, 4), I speak to your shame. Is it so, that 
there is not a wise man among you? no, not one that 
shall be able to judge between his brethren? If ye Imve 
judgments of things pertaining to this life, set them to 
judge who are least esteemed in the church. The most 
eminent persons in the early church had higher offices 
than judging concerning property. The objects of Chris¬ 
tian teaching, at that time, were not the refosatatiou 
and pure administration of the laws, for which civil 
society itself provides; but the reformation and purifica¬ 
tion of men's hearts. Hence, we do not find in the New 
Testament such earnest and frequent (jondemnation' of 
injustice and false judgment as are common in the Old 
Testament. These latter refer to a community, in 
which religion was the acknowledged basis of law; and 
where, therefore, the just administration of law was a 
high religious duty. 
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517 . Justice, in the wider sense of Equity, is 
enjoined. (Col.,iv. I), Masten, give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal: knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven. (Phil. ,’v. 8), Things which are 
just are recommended along with thiWs which ere true, 
honest, lovely, of good rejmrt. And (Tit. i. 8), 'A lishop 
must le just, as well as a lover of hospitality, a lover of 
good men, ' 

, 518. Perhaps to some readers, justice in matters 
of property may seem to be made light of, in the parable 
of the unjust steward, whom the lord (that is, his lord) 
commended (Luke xvi. 8), and of the unjust judge (Luke 
xviii. 6) of whom Christ said. Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. But it is to be recollected that a parable 
is a mode of illustrating some one truth; and is not to 
have its subordinate parts drawn into inferences. The 
parable of the unjust steward is put forwards to illustrate 
the duty of foresight; the prudence of godliness. The 
steward’s lord commended him as having acted with 
foresight and prudence, which evidently he had, though 
not with honesty. The parable is intended, not to 
illustrate the relative value of prudence and honesty, 
but of prudence and that imprudence which disregards 
a future life. The unjust steward is put forward as an 
example of the children of this world, who arc opposed 
to the children of light. They are the wiser of the two 
in their generation; but if we look beyond their gene¬ 
ration, tlieir wisdom is folly. In the same manner, 
the payable of the unjust judge is put forth to illustrate 
the efficacy of prayer, and not the character to which 
prayer is addressed, as it is stated (ver. 1), lie spake 
a parqpje to them to this end, that men ought always to 
prky, and not to faint. 
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Chapter VI. • 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING 
) ’ TRUTH. 

519. Tiip, same desires and affections which tend to 
the appropriation of the property of othAs, often lead to 
fraud and falsehood; and thus, the warnings to Christmns 
already quoted, bear upon the subjects now under con¬ 
sideration. But there are many precepts more especially 
directed to these subjects; as (1 Thess. iv. 6), Thl» is 
the will of God: that no mati go beyond and dsfrand his 
brother in any matter: because that the Lord is the 
avenger of all such, as we also have forewarned you and 
testified. And to the Corintliians he says reproachfully 
(1 Cor. vi. 8), Ye do wrong, anddtfraud, and that tfour 
Irrethren. Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God ? To the E])hesian8 (Eph. 
iv. 2.'5), Putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbour; for we are members one of another. And 
to tlie Colossians (Col. iii. 9), Kie not one to another, seeing 
ye have put off the old man with his deeds; and have put 
on the new man, which is rermced in knowledge after 
the image of him that created him. 

520. Such attributes as true ; faithful as a promiser 
(Heb. X. 2.8; xi. tV)-, faithful to him that appointed 
liim (Ilcb. iii. 2); sincere; are constantly used as praise. 
It is mentioned among the signs of the perilous times 
that shall come (2 Tim. iii. 2), that men shall hejruce- 
breakers, false accusers (gaTrosloi, hdftoXoi). But sucli 
terms as faithful, sincere, and the like, are more cotarn^nly 
used with reference to the relation between God and 
man. The constant exhortations of Christian teachers 
to tlie love of our neighbour, and their warnings against 
those desires wliich lead to fraud, lying, breach of 
promise, and the like; make it almost unnecessary for 
them to condemn such offenses expressly. The words 
which are translated by honest, in our version, are, for 
the most part, such as imply qualities respected and 
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.'idniired by men, like hmeitum in Latin: as koXo in 
(Rom. xii. 17), ^Provide things honest in the sight of 
all men. (2 Cor. viii. 21), Providing for honest things, 
not only in the sight of the Lord, hut also in the sight of 
man. (xiii. 7), I pray to God that*ye do no evi^. ..hut 
that ye should do that which is honest. (1 Pet. ii. 11), 
/ beseech you, ahstain from lusts.. .having your conver¬ 
sation honest aimng the Gentiles; that, whereas they 
speak against you as evil-doers, they may hy your good 
works, which they shall hehold, glorify God. So crtnsd 
(Phil. iv. 8), Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, wJuitsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lonely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there 
be any virtue, and if there he any praise, think on these 
things. (1 Tim. ii. 2), Pray for kings, and all that are 
in authority: that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life 
in all godliness and honesty (a-eftvJrtjTi). 


CUAITER VII. 

CHRISTIAN PRF,CEPTS CONCERNING 
PURITY. 

521. The Christian is enjoined to be free from 
the dominion of sensu.al, as well as of covetous, desires: 
pure, Us well as honest. These epithets are joined (Phil, 
iv. 8), Whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are'just, whatsoever things are pure (o<ra dyva). The 
same word is used (1 Tim. v. 22), Keep thyself prure. 
(1 John iii. 3), Every man that hath this hope in him 
purifieth himself, even as he is pure. 

Tile same word is used to express conjugal chastity 
(Tit. ii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 1). But much more than mere 
observance of legal obligation is required, in this as in 
other cases. (Matth. v. 27), Ye have heard that it was 
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said hy them, of old time,, Thou shall not commit adultery: 
hut I say unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in his heart. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it 
out, and cast it frhm thee; for it is profitable for thee 
that otm of thy members should perish, and not that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. So by St. Paul 
lasciviousness (d<rs\yeia) is condemned* as well as the 
acts to which it leads, (Gal. v. I 9 ), The works offthe 
flesh are manifest, which are these: Adultery,fornication, 
uncleanness, lasciviousness.. .of the which I tell you 
before, as I have told you in time past, that they which 
do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. So 
1 Cor. vi. 9j 10. Also (Eph. v. 3), Fortiication and 
all uncleanness.. .let it not be once named among you; 
as becometh saints; neither filthiness (alo-^porti’:), nor 
foolish talking and jesting, which are not convenient. 
(Col. iii. 5), Mortify your members which are upon the 
earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection 
(Wdo?), evil concupiscence (emdvfslav Kastjo).. .for which 
things’ sake the wrath of God eometh on the children of 
disobedience. 

Other expressions are also used; as (I Tim. v. 6), 
She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she lieeth {gwara- 
\uira). This word is also used by St. James in his 
denunciation of woe against luxurious and tyrannical 
men. (James v. 5), Ye have lived in ffeasttre in the 
earth, and been wanton (eTpvil»j(raTe koi fawaTaXija-aTt). 

522. Christian teaching urges an especial argument 
against fornication (1 Cor. vi. 15—20), What! l^mo ye 
not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which 
is in you, which ye have of God; and ye are ^our 
own ? for ye are bought with a price: therefore glorify 
God in your body, and in your Spirit, which are Gods. 
The same argument is used (1 Cor. iii. 16), Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God? If any man defile 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy. 

523. Other sins of lust are spoken of as the 
extremes of human depravity, when God gives men up 
unto vile affections (Rom. i. 20, and 1 Cor. vi. 9). 
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524. The conjuMl union is commended, and its 
duties sanctioned’/ (fleb. xiii. 4), Marriage ig honour¬ 
able in all, and the bed undefiM. (1 Cor. vii. 3), Let 
the husband render unto the mfe due benevolence; and 
likewise also the wife unto the husbattd. The wi'e hath 
not'power of Iwr own body, but the husband: and likewise 
also the husband hath not power of his own body, but the 
wife. (1 Thess.*" iv. 3), This is the tcill of God, even 
yowr sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornica¬ 
tion : that every one of you should know how to possess 
his vessel in sanctification and honour: not in the lust 
of concupiscence, even as the Gentiles which know not 
God. (1 Tim. v. 14), I will that the younger women 
marry, hear children, guide the house. 

525. Tliere are passages in which St. Paul intimates 
it to be his private opinion, that, under tho circumstances 
of the time, it was better then for Christians to .abstain 
from marriage: but he does not deliver this as the Divine 
command. Thus (l Cor. vii. 25), Concerning virgins, 
I have 710 commandment of the Lord: yet I give my judge¬ 
ment as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful. I suppose therefoi'c that this is good for the 
present distress; I say, that it is good for a man so 
to be: namely, to be a virgin or unmarried. In verses 
32, 33, he explains further the reasons of this advice, 
which belong especially to tho condition of his disciples 
as Christhans, occupied by religious duties. I would 
have you without carefulness. He that is unmarried 
ca/reth for the thmgs that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please't^te Lord. But he that is married careth for the 
thmgs that are of the world, hoic he may please his Toife. 
lie ,7dd.- (28), But and if thou marry, thou hast not 
sinned; and fa virgin marry, she hath not sinned. He 
had in the previous part of the ehapter (6—9) given the 
same advice to unmarried and widows, with the same 
limitation: I speak this by permission, and not of com¬ 
mandment: and he repeats it again in like manner in 
the end of tho chapter. 

526. The conjugal union is further invested with 
a religious significance. (1 Cor. xi. 11), Neither is the 
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man ‘without the woman, neither tite 'woman without the 
man, in the Lord. For as the wonuih is of the man, 
even so is the man also hy the woman. (Eph. v. 23), The 
husband is the head of tite 'wife, even as Christ is the 
head of^ie church...Husbands, love your wives, even as 
Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it... 
So ought men to love their wives as thgir own bodies. 
He that loveth his wife loveth himself. For no man ever 
yet hated his own flesh: but nourisketh and cherisheth it, 
even as the Lord the Church. For we are immhers of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones. For this cause 
shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be O'ue flesh. 
Tills passage (Gen. ii. 24) had already been quoted by 
Christ (Matth. xix. 4; Mark x. S), He answered and 
said wnto them. Have ye not read that he which made 
them at the beginning made them male and female ; and 
said. For this cause shall a man leave father and. mother, 
and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one 
flesh ? Wherefore they are no more twain, but one flesh. 
What therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder. 

527 . The precepts of the New Testament which 
speak of cases in which marriage may be annulled, have 
a reference to the law of the Old Testament. Moses had 
commanded (Dent. xxiv. 1), That if a man marry, and 
his wife find no favour in his eyes, he should write her a 
bill of divorcement, and send her away. After,this, she' 
might bo married to another man, but never to her 
former husband. The practices which, in virtue c(?this 
law, prevailed among the Jews at the time of ^hrist’a 
coming, led to a questidn which was proposed to’Tftn, 
(Matth. xix. 3; Mark x. 2), The Pharisees came unto 
him, tempting him, and saying unto hvm. Is it lawful 
for a man to put away his wife ^or every cause ? He 
answered as in the passage just quoted, 'referring to the 
first institution of marriage by God, and ending. What 
therefore God hath jmnM together, let not ‘man put 
asunder. They say unto him. Why did Moses then 
command to give her a writing of divorcement, and 
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to put her avsay ? He taith unto them ; Moseg, because 
of the hardness if your hearts, suffered you to put away 
your wives ; hut from the beginning it was not so. And 
I say unto you, Whosoeeer*shall mit away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry Ipnother, 
commilteth adultery, and whoso marristh her which is 
put away doth,commit adultery. 

.528. Tlic part of this passage in which it is said 
thit Moses gave the Jews his command because of the 
hardness of their hearts, appears to imply, like the rest 
of Christ’s teaching, that the Christian was to .aim at a 
higher degree of moral purity than was placed before the 
Jew. The Jew was commanded or permitted to put 
away his wife if she found no favour in his eyes: the 
Christian was enjoined to aim at making the m.arriage 
imion as complete as it was in the beginning, at its first 
institution. The latter part of the p.assage .appears, 
to some commentators, to 'refer to a ciise in which the 
putting away the wife and the marrying another are 
part of the same design; such a design is declared to be 
adulterous, 'riicy urge, that if the ])assagc he under¬ 
stood without this connexion, the 1 .aw of M oses permitted 
or commanded adultery. They also urge, tluat a settled 
unfitness in the minds of two persons may ho a greater 
obstacle to the ends of marriage, than the condemnation, 
mistrust, and grief occasioned by a bodily sin. But to 
this latter argument, it may be replied, that bodily sin 
may properly bo made the ground of a judicial proceed¬ 
ing, because it is a thing c.apablo of proof, and for the 
most part operating inevitably upon .all persons’ minds 
in the same maimer, in virtue of the universal afifections 
anu'‘flabits of mankind: hut that the permanent un¬ 
fitness of two minds to the conjugal union is not capable 
of proof, since the effects of transient passion, caprice, or 
design, are not distinguishable from pennanent unfitness 
of mind; and'further!, that it does not apjiear that, 
in any case, such unfitness may not he overcome, by 
cultivating those affections which religion and morality 
enjoin us to cultivate; kindness, gentleness, meekness, 
patience, cheerfulness. It may also be remarked, that 
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the cultivation of such affections, in such a-case, will 
bo prosecuted more resolutely and successfully, if the 
parties believe that the marriage cannot be dissolved, 
merely because this task tf self-cultivation is imperfectly 
executed; and if *hey further believe that such an 
ordinaifte respecting marriage is sanctioned by the 
Divine command. 

529. It was a question among the early Christians, 
whether religious disbelief in Christ, on the one syde, 
annulled the marriage. St. Paul gives his opinion, not 
the Divine Command. (1 Cor. vii. 12), To the rest 
speak /, not the Lord: If any brother hath a wife that 
belieeeth not, and she be pleased to dwell with him, let 
him not put her away. And the woman which hath an 
hmband that helieveth not, and if he be pleased to dwell 
with her, let her not leave him. For the unbelieving 
husband is sanctified by the wife, and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctifieil by the husband: else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy. For what knowest thou, 
0 wife, whether thou shall save thy husband ?. Or how 
knoteest thou, O man, whether thou shall save thy wife ? 
It is to be observed, that the Greek word by which the 
consent is expressed (o-vi/euBoKei) implies mutual consent, 
according to the opinion of some. 

It would appear, however, that if the wife or the 
husband were deserted on this account, St. Paul held 
the marriage bond to bo broken. Verse 15, But if the 
unbelieving depart, led him depart; a brother or a 
sister is not under bonders in such cases; but God hath 
called us lo peace. 

5.30. Christian teaching exhorts us to moderate, 
and rightly direct, other bodily desires, as welU)s4i'os'= 
which belong to the conjugal state. Christians are 
enjoined to be sober and temperate. Thus, (1 Tim. iii. 2, 
and Tit. i. A bishop must be blameless as the steward 
of God; not self-willed, not scon angry, not given to 
wine, no striker, not given to filthy lucre, but a lover of 
hospitality, a lover of good men, sober, temperate. So 
(Tit. ii. 2), Teach that the aged men be sober, grave, 
temperate...The aged women likewise that thfy be in 
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behaviour as becometh holiness,...not given to much wine, 
teachers of good things ; that they mag teach the young 
women to be sober. (1 Tim. iii. 8), Likewise must the 
deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not given to much 
wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. Ani (vcr. 11 ), ^ven so 
'/nust their wives be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful 
in ail things. (Eph. v. 18), Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excdss (daaria, intemperance), but be filled 
with the Spirit. 

531. But the exhortations to Sobriety imply gene¬ 
rally Sobriety of Mind, as well as bodily temperance. 
We see that grave is joined with sober. So (Eph. v. 4), 
the Apostle forbids foolish talking and jesting (ixivpoXoy'ta 
KOI evTpareX'ta) : though the latter disposition, in Aris¬ 
totle’s Ethics, (there usually translated facetiousness, 
pleasantry, witj) is enumerated among the virtues, and 
described as intermediate between the opposite vices of 
(imiioXoyja and dypoiKiu., buffoonery and churlishness. 

.532. The Christian condition affords spcci.al reasons 
for this sobriety of mind. Thus (1 Thess. v. 5), Ye are 
all the children of light, and the children of the day : we 
are not of the night nor of darkness. Therefore let us 
not sleep as do others, but let us watch and be sober. 
(1 Pet. i. 13), Gird up the loins of your mind, and 
be sober, (iv. 7), The end of all things is at hand: be, 
ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer, (v. 8), Be 
sober, be vigilant; because your adversary the devil, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he may 
devour. (Tit. ii. 11,12), The grace of God that bringeth 
salva^n hath appeared to all men, teaching us that, 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
solwrlpt righteously, and godly, in this present world. 

‘ .533. Moderation in dross and ornaments is also 
enjoined. (I Tim. ii. 9), I will that women adorn them¬ 
selves in modest apparel, with shamfacedness and so¬ 
briety; not with broided hair, or gold, or pearls, or 
costly array. (1 Pet. iii. 3), Ye wives; your adorning 
let it not be that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, 
and of wearing of gold, or ofputting on ef apparel. 

534. In addition to this, are enjoined regard to 
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domestic duties, and moderation in the enjoyment of 
company, (Tit. ii. 4), Teach the yottng women to he 
loher, to love their husbands, to lore their children, to be 
discreet, chaste, keepers at home (olKovpovs). 

Among uie duties thus enjoined upon women, 
is that of being obedient to their own husbands (Tit. ii. 3). 
So (1 Pet. iii. 1), Likeunse, ye wives, Jm in subjection 
to your otcn husbands. And St. Paul says (Eph. v.*22), 
Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbahds, 
as unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church, In 
1 Cor. xi. 7) St. P.iul says, The man is the imaye and 
ylory of God, but the woman is the ylory of the man 
For the man is not of the wonuin, but the woman of the 
man. 

This Duty, however, more properly belongs to the 
next chapter. 


ClIAPrER VIII. 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING 
OBEDIENCE AND COMMAND. 

536. The duty of obedience of children towards 
their parents, which is recognized by the laws and customs 
of all countries, is sanctioned by Christiiin teaching. 
(Matth. XV. 3), Christ said unto them. Why do i/e»irans~ 
press the commandmesit of God by your tradition? Far 
God comnunuled, sayiny. Honour thy father arlK i,.sehsr, 
and. He that enrseth father or mother, let him die the 
death: but ye say, that if a man refuse to his parents 
what they require on pretence that he has vowed it to 
sacred uses, and honour not his father dr mother, he shall 
he free. Thus have ye made the commandment of God of 
none effect by your tradition. And St. Paul, in the same 
manner, refers to this part of the law of Moses (Eph. yi. 
1), Children, obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
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right. Honour thy father,, and mother; which is the 
first commandment with promise: that it may he well 
with tlm, and thou mayest live long on the earth. So 
(Col. iii. 20), Children, obey ySiir parents in all things, 
for this is well-pleasing unto the Lori. And disotf^dience 
is mentioned (2 Tim. iii. 2) among the signs of the 
periwus times tl^it shall come. Men shall he lovers of 
thnr own selves, covetous, boasters, pyroud, blasphemers, 
disSbedient to parents, unthankful, unholy, without natu¬ 
ral affection. 

537 . Natural affection, thus sanctioned by religion, 
is termedby the Christian teachers; as it was by 
the Roman and Greek writers. This piety must show 
itself in acts. (1 Tim. v. 4), If any widow havechildren, 
or nephews. Id them learn first to shorn piety at home, 
and to requite their parents; for that is good and accept¬ 
able before God. 

iiSf!. Along with the duty of obedience in children, 
is inculcated the duty of good and gentle government 
in parents. (Eph. vi. 4), Ye fathers, provoke not your 
children to wrath, hut bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. (Col. iii. 21), Fathers, 
provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discou¬ 
raged. 

.'*39. There .are other duties of the heads of families: 
as provision for bodily needs. (1 Tim. v. 8), If any 
provide not for his oicn, and specially for those of his 
own house, he is worse than an infidel. And (though 
said in the way of illustration) (2 Cor. xii. 14), The 
childfin ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children. Also government (1 Tim. iii. 
4), ‘xFbistuyp must be one that rideth well his owsi house, 
having his children in subjection with all gravity. A 
family eontains servants, as well as children; and Chris¬ 
tian teaching enjoins, between them and the masters, 
the duties of obedience bn one side, and good government 
on the other. (Eph. vi. 5), Servants, be obedient to 
them that are your masters according to the flesh, with 
fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ: not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but as the 
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tenants of Christ, doing the smll of God from the heart: 
with good will doing service, as to the fjord, and not to 
men...And,ye masters, do the same things unto them, 
forbearing ihreaXening: knowing that your Master also 
is in tmvm, neitlm is there respect of persons with him, 
Nearlynhe sameprecepts and reasons are given (Col. iii. 
22 ; iv. 1). So (Tit. ii. 9), Exhort servants to he oh^ient 
unto their own masters, and to please tlwm well m all 
things, not answering again: not purloining,hat shev^ng 
all good fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things. Also (1 Pot. ii. 18), Servants, 
he svlbject to your masters with all fear; not only to the 
good and gentle, hut also to the froward. For this is 
thankworthy, if a man for conscience towards God endure 
grief, suffering wrongfully. For what glory is it, if, 
when ye be buffetedfor yourfaults, ye shall take it patient¬ 
ly ? hut if, when ye do well and suffer for it, ye lake it 
patiently, this is acceptable with God. 

In this passage in St. Peter, the word translated ser¬ 
vant is olsertit, domestic; in the passage from St. Paul, 
it is 3oC\o5, slave. 

.540. Some of the precepts respecting servants have 
an especial reference to their being bound to their masters 
as slaves; and also to the change which, it appears to 
have been expected by some, the acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity by masters and servants might produce in their 
domestic relation. (1 Tim. vi. 1), Let as many servants 
as are under the yoke (slaves), count their oton masters 
worthy of all honour, that the name of God and his 
doctrine he not blasphemed. And they that hare believing 
masters, let them not despise them, because they are bre¬ 
thren (Christians), but rather do them scrvic/^ be^iuse 
they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit 
(of the Gospel). And (1 Cor. vii. 21), Art thou called 
being a servant (a slave)? care not for it: but if thou 
mayest be made free, use the opportunity, rather than 
omit to do so. For he that is called in the Lord, being 
a bondman, is the Lords freeman: likewise he that is 
called, being free, is Christ’s bondman. Ye are bought 
with a price (by Christ); therefore be not the servants of 
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men, so that this shall interfere with your service of 
Christ. , 

.'541. As Christians were thus enjoined to observe, 
respect, and heartily conform t^ the relations in families 
which were at that time established by law or usage, so 
were they enjoined to do the same with respeer' to the 
relations established in the State. Thus, Christ paid 
tribute to the State (Matth. xvii. 24—27), saying to 
Pe^pr, Lest we should offend them, go thou.. .thou shall 
find a piece of money, that take, and give unto them for 
me and thee. And (xxii. 21), be enjoined others to pay 
tribute: Render unto Cirsar the things that are Caesar’s. 
So St. Paul (Rom. xiii. 7), Render to all their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom emtom; 
fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour. And this 
is joined with general injunctions of obedience to magis- 
tr.ate8 (xiii. 1—.'i), Let every soul be subject to the higher 
flowers. For there is no power but of God: the powers 
that be are, ordained of God. Whosoever therefore resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that 
rejiist .shall receive to themselecs damnation. For rulers 
are not a terror to good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou 
then not be afraid of the jiower? do that which is good, 
and thou shall have praise of the same: for he is the 
minister of God to thee for good. Hat if thou do that 
which is ceil, be, afraid; for he beareth not the swmd in 
min: for he, is the minister of God, a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience 
sake. And (Tit. iii. 1), Put them in mind to be subject 
to governments (dp-x^ah) and powers, to obey magistrates. 
Also^t<r,Petcr (1 Pet. ii. 13), Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man, for the Lorets sake: whether it be to 
the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them, 
that are sent by him for the punishment of evil-doers, 
and for the praise of th^m that do well. For so is the 
will of God, that with well-doing ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish men, who speak of you as bad 
subjects. As free (in spirit), and not using your liberty 
for a cloke of wickedness (or sedition) (KOKi'a?), but as the 
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iervanU of God. Honour all men. Lo^e tlie Irotherhood. 
Fear God. Honour the King. 

542. The early Christians arc here enjoined sub¬ 
mission to the magistrates, as a course not only prudent, 
but aWb right and religious ; not only for wrath (by 
reason of the menace of punishment), hut also fur con- 
icieiice sake: for the Lord’s sake. These powers, and 
the higher powers especially, are said to bo of God^ to 
be ordained of God; to be the ministers of God: to resist 
them is to resist the ordinance of God, and to incur 
danger of damnation. 

The powers to which this applied, as appears by the 
condition of the early Christians, and by the facts, are 
the powers of the established government; they are called 
by St. Paul the powers that he; and by St. Peter, every 
ordinance of man. The term Kiny appears to bo also 
used, only because it was the name of the supreme 
magistrate at that time in that country. 

543. And thus, in general, it is a Duty to obey the 
government established in the land where the Christian 
resides. The passages just quoted do not restrict this 
Duty to any fonn of government; and from the history 
of the times, we may infer that it is not confined to cases 
in which the ancient constitution, or the ancient lino of 
sovereigns, subsists. For the constitution of the Itoman 
State had recently been altered by violence, from a 
republican to an imperial form; and the ancient line of 
kings no longer ruled in Judaia. 

Such passages, therefore, cannot afford any reason 
for imagining a religious Duty to oppose or disturb the 
existing government, in order to restore an angpnt Con¬ 
stitution or .an ancient Dynasty. 

544. On the other hand, these passages do not at 
all show that, in any State, it may not bo tlie duty of 
the powers that he to alter th§ laws, ^ to appoint new 
magistrates, new magistracies, and the like; and allowable 
in extreme cases, in cases of necessity (328), to alter the 
Constitution of the country, or to depose the Sovereign. 
Whether this is the case, must depend upon considerations 
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belonging to Polity; in which religious as well as civil 
Polity must be taken into the account. 

545. In a constitutionalfform of government, in 
which the whole or a large part of the eitizens possess 
more or less political power, the Constitution, aS much 
as the person or family of the Sovereign, may be consider¬ 
ed as tlie ordinafice of man, to which all are commanded 
to submit themselves. And every citizen, who thus 
possesses by Law a share of political power, is one of the 
-powers that he. Every Christian, in such a situation, 
may and ought to exert his constitutional Rights, so far 
as they extend, both to preserve the State and the Laws 
from all needless and hasty innovation, and to effect such 
improvements in both as time and circumstances require; 
using the light of Religion as well as of Morality and 
Polity, to determine what really is improvement (see 
237). 

54(5. It is the office of the State to make Laws 
regulating the details of its Institutions, and the Duty 
of the Citizen to obey them (2.33). In like manner, in 
religious matters, it is the office of the Church to make 
laws respecting the detail of its Institutions; and it is 
the Duty of the Christian to conform to such Laws. 
Laws, Rules, and Customs on such subjects, arc Chris¬ 
tian Ordinances; and will be treated of hereafter. 
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Chapter IX. * 

THE CHRISTIAN RULE OF CONSCIENCE. 

sl?. We liavc already spoken of Conscience; and 
have distinguished it into Conscience as Law, and Con¬ 
science as Witness (263). We have further stated, that 
our Conscience as Law, is that view at which wo have 
arrived, of the Supreme Law of our being; and is thus, 
a stage in our Moral and Intellectual Progress (264). 
We have added, that we can never rightly assume that 
we have reached an idtim.ate stage in this Progress; we 
must always continue to labour further to enlighten and 
to instruct our Conscience (269). We have further added, 
in anticipation of the present part of our work, that in 
•attempting constantly to carry on this process towards 
its completion, we find the need of light and power 
which wc can only hope to obtain from Religion ( 270 ). 

Religion presents to us the Supreme Law of our being 
as the Will of Cod; and hence, if wc now inquire what 
is the Supreme Rule of Conscience, the answer can only 
be, that it is the Will of God. But the Will of God 
becomes the Rule of our Conscience, only by becoming 
known to us; and it is an important question, where 
wc are to look for that knowledge of the Will of God, 
which is to be the Rule of our Conscience. Religion is 
to aid us to instruct and enlighten our Conscience; and 
we are led to inquire in what forms this instruction, and 
this light, are to be obtained. ., 

.'>48. The answer, in a general shape, can be no 
other than this; that the Will of God, so «ir "s it is 
made known to man, in whatever manner, is the Rule 
of man’s Conscience. Conscience, as Law, is Morality, 
the Law of our being. But we have already seen, that 
we are led to consider Morality*under two main aspects; 
the Morality of Reason, and Christian Morality: both 
these give us a knowledge of the Will of God; and these 
are the two main portions of the Supreme Rule of Con¬ 
science. 
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549. Christian Morality is the Will of God as 
revealed to us fcy the coming of Christ; of which 
Revelation, the authoritative account is contained in the 
Scriptures. We hero include tl.e Scriptures of the Old, 
as well as of the New Testament, for both are jjarts of 
the same revelation. The Christian Morality, thus 
revealed, includes and comprises Rational Morality; carries 
its claims much deeper into our Spiritual Being; and 
invests it witli far more certain and more powerful 
sanctions. Hence it may perhaps be thought by some, 
that Christian Morality supersedes the Morality of 
Reason; and that the Scriptures alone may be declared 
to be the Supreme Rule of the Christian’s Conscience. 

But a little consideration will show us that we cannot 
look upon the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as the Supreme Rule of Conscience; that is, as the sole 
and complete Rule of Ilunian Action. 

550. This will appear from the Scriptures them¬ 
selves, as well as from the reason of the case. The 
Scriptures themselves take for granted the light of reason, 
and the natural knowledge of mural rules to which men 
are thus led. Thus St. Paul says (Rom. ii. 14), When 
the Gentiles, which hate not the law (of the Scriptures), 
do hy nature the thinys contained in the law, these, Itaainy 
not the law, are a law unto themselves. They show the 
work of the law written in their hearts; their conscience 
also hearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while 
accusing or else e.reusing one another. The precepts of 
Scripture cannot bo a rule to those who have not 
received the Scripture: and such persons have for their 
proper guide the suggestions of reason, the law written 
in timr Ktarts. Tlic writings of heathen moralists, and 
the whole history of heathen life, show that the heathen 
were aware of a moral rule, and of the guilt incurred by 
its violation. The conception of sm implies the assump¬ 
tion of a law: <ls St. Paul says (Rom. iv. 15), Where 
no law is, there, is no transgression. As St. John also 
says (1 John iii. 4), Sin is the transgression of the law. 
Since then we ascribe sin to heathens, we must suppose 
them to have a moral law; and this law cannot be the 
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precepts of Scripture, which have not found the way to 
them. The precepts of Scripture .ar#not the sole rule 
of action for mankind. 

.551. But furtherf even Christians are referred to 
the ifjtural sense of right on many occasions. Thus 
Christ says (Lukexii. 57), Why eem of ymtrseleet judge 
ye not what is right ? St. Paul says (j. Cor. xi. 13, 14), 
Judge in yourselees.. .deth not nature itself teach you9 
.and again (1 Cor. x. 1,';), I speak as to wise men : fudge 
ye what I say. And the same application of the tight 
of the reason, to judge of right and wrong, is implied, 
whenever Christ and his Ajiostles express indignation at 
offenses, not expressly forbidden in Scripture, but only 
necessarily condemned by inference from comm<ands 
which are given. But it is to be remarked that, in 
Scripture, appeals to the n.atural conscience of in.an are 
very much mixed up with referenecs to the reveiiled 
Divine commands. This results from the mature of the 
case; since the Divine commands contain a distinct 
promulgation of the main points of the natural moral 
law; and the law thus promulgated was appealed to, 
both as agreeable to reason, and enjoined by the will of 
God. 

The religious tc.achcr, instead of looking upon the 
moral haw as the dictates of man’s lle.ason, considers it 
as the law of God, who gave to man his Reason. But 
this does not prevent his recognizing the law written on 
the heart of man, as well as the law inscribed on the 
tables of the Mosaic covenant. 

552. There is another reason why we she«ld not 
look upon the precepts of Scripture as the sole and com¬ 
plete rule of human action. Namely this: it^as ..ot the 
main object of the Scriptures to promulgate laws of 
human action, but to publish the mode by which men 
were to find favour with God. St. Paul describes this 
very distinctly when ho speaks <o 'rimothy (2 'fim. iii. 15) 
of the Scriptures., which are aide to make thee wise to 
salvation. For this purpose. Scripture has to teach us 
Doctrines, such as have already been spoken of, which 
the light of human reason could not discover. And the 
rules of human duty are there set forth, rather in proper- 
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tion as their connexion with those Doctrines requires, 
than in such manner as to produce a complete body 
of mural rules, requiring nothing besides itself for the 
guidance of human life. V 

Further: if we consider the form, character, 
and spirit of the books of Scripture, it will appear that 
we cannot expect to find in them a complete and syste¬ 
matic body of moral rules. For the precepts which 
the Scriptures contain are of various kinds; some refer 
to moral conduct, others to ceremonies; some apply to 
all men, others to particular persons; some are temporary, 
others perpetual commands. Some precepts are delivered 
Ay opinion, or bp permission. I Cor. vii. 6, I speak this 
bp permission (sara avyyviaiitie): and verse 40, After 
mp judgment {sara rtjv iptjv yvdutiv), as counsels 
directed to particular times and conditions: other precepts 
.are delivered bp commandment (I Cor. vii. 6) (xa-r eiri- 
Tayijv), as to be observed by all at all times. We must 
distinguish these kinds of precepts from each other; the 
particular from the general, the temponary from the 
perpetual; and this must be done by the light of reason. 

Scripture itself does not always separate these kinds 
of precepts. Thus (Lovit. xix. 18), we have the general 
precept. Thou shah love thp neighbour as thpself: and 
in the next verso wo have. Thou shalt not sow thp field 
with mingled seed, neither shall a garment mingled of 
linen and woollen come upon thee. No one will doubt that 
the former precept is a command for all men at all times, 
tho latter a ceremonial command confined to the Jews. 
We all«<w the common reason of mankind to draw this 
distinction between the obligation imposed by these two 
successive “verses; and we thus recognize tho authority 
of human reason conjointly with that of Scripture, in 
defining the rules of human action. 

554. Thus the precepts of Scripture are not the 
complete and sole Rule Of human action for us, because 
they are evidently not intended by God to be so. The 
Will of God, in whatever manner made known to us, 
whether by ^ripture, or by Reason, or by the joint light 
of tho two, is our Rule of action. That by taking 
advantage of both, we may obtain a body of rules of 
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action in harmony with the will of God as revealed in 
Scripture, we have endeavoured to show, in the Chapters 
on Chri.stian Morality. 

555. This body of 
part of the plan of«man’ 
it one fhwffwer, who is able to save and to destroy. And 
any part of the legislation which thus expresses the will 
of God, cannot be superseded by any other obligation. 
Thus St. Peter and tlie Apostles declared (Acts v. 29)> 
We aught to obey God rather than men. And (iv. I 9 ), 
Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye. 

55(5. Having thus taken a survey of the Christian 
Precepts which relate to special classes of Duties, wo 
have still to speak of those religious Principles of action, 
of which all Duties are manifestations and developments 
(450). Our Progress towards the condition in which 
such Principles become operative in us, is our Religious 
Progress; as our progress towards the condition in which 
Moral Principles become operative in us, is our Moral 
Progress. It is a Duty to aim at Religious Progress, as 
it is a Duty to aim at Moral Progress; for our Moral 
Progress is incomplete, except it go onwards so as to be 
also Religious Progress. A Belief in God is a part of our 
Moral and Intellectual Progress; and this Belief, once 
arrived at, gives a new aspect to our views of Duty and 
its foundations. We cannot stop short of this belief, and 
of its influence, without making the progress of thought 
with regard to the foundations of Duty como to a 
termination; and to acquiesce in such a termination, is 
contrary to the nature of the moral and inftJloctual 
progress at which we are bound to aim. 

Our endeavours to promote this religious rrogresa in 
ourselves, or in others, may be termed Religious Culture. 
Such Religious Culture is one of our Duties: and as was 
said before of the Duty of ]5foral Culture (208), this 
Duty is of so fundamental and comprehensive a character 
as to include all other Duties. We must now attend 
to some of the parts of this Duty of Religious Culture 
of ourselves. 


morality is enjoined upon us as a 

a snlvn+.iftTi- .Tam 0 ft IV 19. 'ThM'p. 
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Chapter X. 

«» 

NATURAL PIETY. 

I. 

557 . The belief in God, ■which most men possess, 
as a part of their mental habits, from the first da'wn of 
thought; ■which, is unfolded into a distinct form in the 
course of their moral and intellectual culture; and 
whieh is supported and confirmed by many reasonings, 
drawn both from the material and the moral world, 
brings with it corresponding Duties of the affections. 
We liavc already said (176) that man has, among his 
natural afl'ections, a deference for something bettor, 
wiser, more stable, more permanent than himself. This 
feeling finds its employment in our regards towards 
human Authority, especially when this Authority is 
manifestly combined with Goodness and Justice; and 
makes Reverence and Obedience to such Authority 
to be Duties. But in order that our view of Duty may 
he consistent with itself, these Affections of Reverence 
and Justice must be conceived as equally due, wherever 
these conditions of Authority, combined with Goodness 
and Justice, are conceived to exist; and as due in a 
greater and greater degree, in proportion as the Author¬ 
ity, the Goodness, and the Justice, are more complete. 
In our Idea of God, we include Supreme Authority 
over his creatures, along with perfect Goodness and 
Justice. To him therefore, in an eminent and especial 
manner. Reverence and Obedience arc due. 

This Duty has been .acknowledged by the 
universal feelings of mankind in all niitions and in all 
.ages. .Metr-have always and everywhere declared their 
belief in God, and h.ave looked upon him as the proper 
object of the most profound Reverence. In rude nations, 
whose moral and intellectual nature was very imperfectly 
developed, the idt-a of God has been entertained in a 
coarse and confused manner, under the forms of Poly¬ 
theism, Hero-worship, and tlie like. In such cases, the 
Character ascribed to Deity has been Power, rather 
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than Authority, Justice, and Goodness; and the Affec¬ 
tion has corresponded to the conception of the Cfiaracter, 
and has been Fear, rather than Reverence. But when 
the moral attributes of JGrod are more steadily appre¬ 
hended, the Fcai* rec(/ves a ini.xture of Love, and 
becomfs Reverence. And in proportion as the Goodncs.s 
of God becomes more and more fixed in man’s belief. 
Love predominates over Fear in the fedlings which they 
have respecting him. • 

559. In like manner, Obedience to God has 
everywhere been recognized as a Duty. That he has 
made us what we are, and given us the faculties which 
we have, makes it right tlnat wo should obey him ; for 
the Supreme Rule of our being, according to which 
right things arc right, is what lie has made it by his 
Will. The Rule of human action has been, in all 
stages of man’s progress, commonly apprehended as 
identical with the Will of God. In proportion as the 
Rule of human action has been more completely con¬ 
ceived, and reduced to the Moral Principles of which 
wo have spoken. Benevolence, Justice, 'i'ruth. Purity, 
and Order, those Princiy)lcs have been conceived as 
attributes of God. And this identity, between the Will 
of God and the Supreme Rule of Human Action, being 
assumed, any special indications of the AVill of God 
have been accepted, as having a supremo claim to our 
Obedience. 

5fi0. This is universally recognized with regard to 
those indications of the Will of God, which wo discern 
in the constitution and circumstances of man,. That 
man was intended by God, or by Providence, to follow 
this or that course, if the intention be allowed, is 
universally accepted as proving it ri^ht that he should 
follow such course. There are many indications of this 
kind, which all thoughtful men agree in acknowledging. 
We cannot doubt whether it was intended by the 
Creator that certain kinds of birds should do what they 
invariably do;—build nests, pair, feed their young, live 
in flocks, migrate. And when we look at man, as the 
naturalist looks at him, and find that property, marriage. 
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civil society, trade, are habits of men quite as universal 
as the habits of birds just mentioned, we cannot doubt 
that the institutions arc a part of the intention of Pro¬ 
vidence in tlie Creation of m^n, just as the habits of 
birds are a part of the intenticjn of» Providence^ in the 
creation of birds. And this intention of Providence 
makes it right that man should conform himself to these 
Institutions, and to the Rules which are necessary for 
the •existence of the Institutions in each community. 
We do not say that it is right for mere animals to 
conform themselves to these intentions of Providence; 
because for animals there is no rightness. They act by 
Instinct, which feels, not by Reason, which sees, a 
Rule. They are driven forward by implanted impulses, 
men by conscious intention. But man, himself capable 
.and conscious of intention, can apprehend the existence 
of intention in his Maker, and cannot help apprehending 
it as a paramount Rule for his own intention. 

561. The acknowledgment of the intention of the 
Creator as the proper Rule of man’s actions, has some¬ 
times been expressed by saying that man ought to live 
according to Nature; and that Virtue and Duty are 
according to Nature, Vice and moral Transgression 
contrary to Nature. For man’s nature is a Constitution, 
in which Reason and Desire are elements; but of these 
elements, it was plainly intended that Reason should 
control Desire, not, that Desire should overmaster 
Reason. And in a like form might be presented some 
of the reasonings which we have employed. In order 
to esti.blish the Duties of the Affections, for instance, 
we might have said, that it is plainly according to 
nature that men should be drawn together by Affection, 
and yet should possess distinct Rights;—that therefore 
those benevolent Affections are Duties, which draw 
men together, as family affection, and the like; and 
those defensive Affections are also Duties, which tend 
to the maintenance of Rights, as indignation at wrong. 

562. The acknowledgment of the Intention of the 
Creator, as the proper Rule of our being, implies the 
acknowledgment of Obedience to his will as our Duty, 
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and as the Source of Duties. When we include in our 
view the Idea of God, his Will, whether learnt from 
Revelation, or from reasoning, and from whatever 
course of reasoning, becomes the Supreme Rule of 
Human Action, and thaf from which all other Rules are 
derived. He it is who makes our Duty and our Hap¬ 
piness coincide; and whether we say that Moral Action 
will lead to Happiness beciiuse it is our'Duty, or that it 
is our Duty because it will load to Happiness, we jrest 
the reality and force of our Moral Rules upon the idea 
of God, who has established this coincidence of Duty 
and Happiness. 

563. But we are not bound to God merely by the 
bonds of the Duty of Obedience. There are Affections 
which are naturally and necessarily duo to him, and 
which further bind us to him. We are bound to him 
by the ties of Gratitude for innumerable and immeasur¬ 
able benefits which we have received ; for from him wo 
have received all that we have or are. We are bound 
to him by relations of Order, as being, by the nature of 
things, our Sovereign Master and Lord. We are bound 
to him by Love and Admiration, as containing in his 
essence the perfection of that Goodness and Justice 
which are the proper objects of Love and Admiration. 

564. This, our Connexion with God by tics of 
Dependence, Obedience, and Affection, is often and 
fitly expressed by speaking of him as our Father, and 
the Universal Father of mankind. We are his children, 
and he is the proper object of our Filial Affection; 
only that our filial affection to Him may assugf^, and 
ought to assume, a character of entire and confiding 
Reverence, which has no reserve, doubt, o» limit; as 
the affection to our human parents sometimes may or 
must have. 

565. Looking upon God as our Father, and the 
Father of all men, we are naturally led to look upon all 
men as our Brethren. All mankind form one great 
Family; and as all the mutual Duties and Services 
between the Members of a Family become manifesta¬ 
tions and results of the Family Affections, when these 
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are fully and freely unfolded, so all Duties and Services 
between the members of the Great Human Family 
(184) become results of the fraternal love which belongs 
to their condition as common ',d)ildren of one universal 
Father. ’ 

RGG. A sense of our Dependence, our Gratitude, 
our Reverence, when these feelings exist towards men, 
find their expression in various forms of language and 
other indications. God does not present himself to us 
as a Person to whom wo can speak face to face. We 
conceive him as an Energy and Intelligence, producing, 
upholding, pervading, seeing, knowing, .and judging all 
things. Ho created .and unfolded, he continually pre¬ 
serves, continually observes us. In him wo live and 
move. He is not far from every one of us. He is 
acquainted with our thoughts and feelings, as soon 
as they arise in our minds. Hence when our feelings of 
Dependence, Gratitude, and Reverence, take any definite 
shape in our thoughts, and become clothed in Con¬ 
ceptions and Images, we may conceive that these forms 
of our affection become known to him of themselves, 
without the use of words on our parts. But in fact, 
our affections cannot be very definitely clothed in con¬ 
ceptions .and images, without at least the mental use 
of words; .and for the most part, these forms of feeling, 
become more distinct by being uttered and heard by men 
among men. Besides, in the common participation of 
such feelings, and in the common contemplation of the 
conceptions and images in which they are clothed, there 
is an*influence by which they become more intense in 
men’s minds, and are communic.ated from one mind 
to others.'* Hence, to mould our feelings of Gratitude 
and Reverence towards God into words, will tend to 
cultivate these feelings both in our own minds, and in 
the minds of other men. Such feelings are Natural 
Piety; and this Piety may be promoted, by being 
expressed both in solitude, and in the compfiny of men. 

567. But we may not only express our feelings of 
Piety; we may direct these expressions to God. God 
is a Mind, in which are Intelligence, Purpose, Will, 
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Thought, as in our own. We necessarily conceive him 
as a Person, and we can address oniselves to him as 
a Person; this address must be made in our thoughts; 
for though God is near 4p each of us here, he is far oif, 
or ratl](pr unapproiIchal», as an object of outward ap¬ 
prehension. And our internal addresses to God must 
necessarily be such as to imply that entire Dependence 
upon him, which is the first of the affections due to 
him. This may bo implied, by huinbly asking from 
him some of the benefits which he can give us. Such 
internal address of our thoughts to God, in which our 
dependence is expressed by words of Petition, are 
Prayers. Benefits, as they come from him, and express 
his Benevolence to us, are lilssnwjs. And as we pray 
to God for future or continued Blessings, we express 
our gratitude for past Blessings in Thanksyhings. We 
express our admiration of (rod’s character in Praises. 
Such expressions of Natural Piety have boon common in 
all ages; although, for the most part, mixed with vague 
or arbitrary images and conceptions, arising from the 
imperfection of men’s moral and intellectual, and still 
more, of their religious culture. 

5t)8. Prayer, Thanksgiving and Praise, are pro¬ 
perly and primarily the language of each man’s thoughts 
to God; when the feelings of Natural Piety have been 
duly unfolded. A man, in his Priviite Prayers, asks for 
Blessings for himself, and especially for such Blessings 
as may aid him in his moral progress; for strength 
to resist temptation, and to elevate and purify his mind. 
But also, since the affections which are due God, 
arise from the condition of human nature which is 
common to all men, men feel that a common expression 
of such feelings by assemblies of men is also suitable to 
their condition. Accordingly, Public Prayer, by assem¬ 
blies of men, and other public expressions of religious 
feelings, have been employed* in all‘ages and nations. 
Such acknowledgments of the dependence of man on 
God, and man’s reverence for God, expressed in words 
or by other indications, are Worship ; and men have in 
all times and places worshipped God; although their 
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notions of Deity have often been gross and fantastical, 
and their worship often inconsistent with moral and 
rational views. 

569. Public Worship byeassemblies of men neces¬ 
sarily implies Places and Tifties Appointed for such 
Ceremonies: and these Phaccs, Times, and Ceremonies 
themselves, are naturally looked upon by men with a 
religious reverence: they are fixed by a rule, and 
separated from all common uses: they are Sacred. 
Special Sacred Places, as Temples; Fixed Sacred Times, 
as Festiv.als; appear to be universal dietates of Natural 
Piety. Religious Ceremonies are very various in various 
countries; but some, which may appear to our Reason 
to bo arbitrary, prevailed very extensively among the 
ancient nations, and from the earliest times j as Sacrifices 
of Animals. These Sacrifices were understood as an 
acknowledgment of Sin on the part of the Worshippers, 
a Supplication for Forgiveness, and a Means of Pro¬ 
pitiation. 

570 . The Natural Piety, of which we have spoken, 
is a part of our Duty; for it is a part of the Christian 
Piety, of which we shall have to speak. Paul spoke to 
the people of Lystra of God, as manifested to man’s 
natural rc.ison by the works of nature. God, he said, 
even before the teaching of Revelation, left not himself 
without witness, in that he did good, and gave us rain 
from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and glaulness (Acts xiv. 17). And when he preached 
to the Athenians, taking occasion from an altar with the 
inscription to the Unknown God, he said (Acts xvii. 23), 
Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you. 
And he we^'t on to deliver tlie views of Natural Piety: 
God that made the world and all things therein...hath 
made of one Hood all nations of men for to dwell upon 
the face of the earth; and hath determined their ap¬ 
pointed time, and the hounds of their habitation: that 
they might seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him till they found him. And yet he is not far from 
every otie of us ; for in him we live, and move, and have 
our being ; as certain also of your own poets have said, 
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For we are his offspring. So too the Psalms of David, 
which are adopted and confirmed by Christ and his 
disciples as a part of the llevelation of God, are full of 
the Eecognition of jGod find his character, as manifested 
in the works of his crcifion. In these songs of Praise, 
God is constantly spoken of, as alike declared to us hy 
the visible heavens and earth which jurround us, and 
by the moral law which is within us; as in the nine¬ 
teenth Psalm; The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy-ieork; and a 
few verses later, The Law of the Lord is perfect, con¬ 
verting the soul, ^nd Jesus Christ himself speaks to us 
of God who clothes the lilies of the field, and without 
whom not a sparrow falls to the ground. Thus the 
convictions of Natural Piety are adopted as a funda¬ 
mental part of that belief which Christ and his Apostles 
taught. 

The dictates of Natural Piety, in so far as they direct 
us to fixed times, places, and forms of worship, are also 
adopted and carried into detail by Christian ordinances; 
hut for our purpose it is not necessary to dwell upon 
these in detail. 


Chapter XI. 

CHRISTIAN PIETY. 

571 . The Duties and Affections which belong to 
Natural Piety are also, as we have said (570), a part of 
Christian Piety. The Duty of Obedience t(f' God (548) 
is the foundation and measure of all other Duties. 
That which is wrong, is so because it is contrary to his 
Will. Moral Transgression derives an especial depravity 
from its being Sin against Godt Sin ft the object of his 
condemnation; it is spoken of, in figures borrowed from 
the constitution of humanity, as the objeet of his Anger. 
Obedience to his Will, and the Dispositions which 
produce such Obedience, are the object of his Love. 
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Sin will be the subject of his Punishment, Obedience 
of his Reward. • There will he a Resurrection of the 
Dead to this end (John v. 28): Tlie hour is coming, 
when all that are in the graces shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God, and shall conVe forth: they th/it have 
done good unto the Resurrection of Life, and they that 
have done evil to the Resurrection of Darmiation. And 
the life here spoken of is elsewhere called Eternal Life. 
Thus the Supreme Rule of Human Action, on which 
the final happiness or misery of each man depends, is 
identified with the Will of God, and receives its Sanc¬ 
tion and its force from this identity. 

672. The Will of God with rcgiird to Human 
Actions is known to m.an, partly by Reason, and partly 
by Revelation. Wo have, in the preceding Book, 
given a view of that Morality which is supplied to us 
by our Reason; and in the present Book, we have 
added to it a view of Christian Morality, as it is 
supplied to us by the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
The Precepts there given point out the Christian’s Duties, 
as they arc expressed by means of special Precepts. 

But the general views which the Christi.an Revelation 
discloses to us, also give us new light with regard to our 
Duties, and with regard to the IHspositions which arc 
to lead us to perform them. AVo arc taught, Tliat our 
failures in Obedience to God’s AA^ill, our Sins, arc to be 
repented of; that our Repentance must necessarily be 
addressed to God, and must take the form of a Suppli¬ 
cation for his mercy and Forgiveness, to bo extended 
to us,rPotwithstanding our Sins: that (4‘81) God has 
provided a means by which we may find Mercy and 
Forgiveness; namely, the sending of his Son Jesus 
Christ upon earth to suffer death for our sins, and to 
rise again for our Justification (Rom. iv. 25 ). We are 
taught further (482), that God has provided means not 
only for our Justification,*but for our Sanctification; not 
only for the Remission of our sins, but also for the eleva¬ 
tion of our nature to that Holiness (470) without which 
we cannot be admitted to his Blessedness. 

573. These provisions for the Instruction, Pardon, 
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and Sanctification of man, impose upon us a far larger 
Duty of Gratitude than the benefit^ which Natural 
Piety contemplates; inasmuch .as the eternal life, and 
blessedness of the soul, ^us provided for, are far greater 
benefits and evidences of God’s Love, than mere human 
life, wfth its *accoinpai|nients as discerned by reason. 
The Clnistian’s gratitude to God is founded m.ainly on 
his Christian blessings; and ought to be infinite as those 
blessings are infinite. 

.fiyd. The Christian is cspeciiilly taught to look 
upon God as his Father. Christ taught his disciples to 
begin their prajT-rs with a recognition of this relation : 
Our Father, which art in Ilear.en. The s])ccial manner 
in which Christians become the sons of God, is often 
referred to. Thus 1 John iii. 1, Behold, what manner of 
Ime th£ Father hath lestowcd ajmi us, that we should he 
called the sons of God. 

This privijege of being the sons of God, implies, we 
are told, not only that wo have had great benefits brought 
within our reiicli by his coming on earth, but that we 
may, as one of the greatest of tliese benefits, become 
like him. Thus in the passage just quoted, St. John 
adds: Therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
him not. Beloved, note are see the sons of God: and it 
dnth not yet appear tohat we shall he: hut we know that 
when he shall appear we shall he like him. St. Paul 
carries this further (Rom. viii. 14): As many ns are led 
by the Spirit of God, they are the smis of God. For ye 
have not received the spirit of bondage again to fear (ye 
are not in tlie condition of slaves, wlio oljoy through 
fear merely); hut ye have received the spirit of arlhption, 
whereby we cry, Abba, Father. The Spirit ijself heareth 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God; 
and if children, then heirs: heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ: if so be that we suffer with him, that we 
may be also glorified together.. And,in the same way 
elsewhere (Gal. iv. .'!) we are told that God sent forth 
his Son...that we might receive the adoption of sons. 
And because ye are sons, God hath sentforth the Spirit of 
his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. Where- 
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fore thou art no more a servant, hut a son; and if a son, 
then an hdr of God through Christ. And the Apostles 
naturally and forcibly urge this as a ground of the Love 
of God: as 1 John iv. 9, 19, Jh this was manifested the 
lave of God toward us, hecaust that,God sent his only- 
begotten Son into the world, thi*. we might live idtrough 
him. . .And we love him, because he first loved us. 

575 . Tlio Love of God, our heavenly Father, like 
the love of a Human Father, tends to produce an Obedi¬ 
ence of the Heart (284). So far as the Love of God is 
unfolded and established in the Christian’s heart, it 
supersedes all otlier motives to obedience to the Moral 
Law, and becomes his constant and universal Principle 
of Action. 

576. The relation of Christians to each other, as 
Children, in an especial manner, of God their common 
Father, is urged upon them by the Apostles, as a motive 
for a brotherly Love, which ought to exist between 
them, and out of which all Duties to men must spring. 
Thus St. John says, in a passage lately quoted (1 John 
iv. 11 ), Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love 
one another. This mutual Love is constantly enjoined 
by the s.ame Apostle as the evidence of our Love of God: 
(1 John iv. 20), If a man say, I love God, and Imtelh 
his brother, he is a liar, 'riie same is the general tenour 
of the whole of the Epistles of St. John. St. Paul, 
following the teaching of Christ, s<ays (Gal. v. 14), that 
all the. commandments are, comprehended in this erne say¬ 
ing, Thou shall love thy neighbour <is thyself. 

.' 577 . This Christian Love of men as our brethren 
includte’ .as St. Paul states in the passage just cited, all 
other duties; and includes them in a form more complete 
than mere TVIonality can give them. This love will 
necessarily exclude all thought of mutual injustice and 
falsehood. The Christian teacher says (Acts vii. 26), 
Ye are brethren; why do ye wrong one to another f And 
(Eph. iv. 25), Speak every man truth to his neighbour; 
for we are members one of another. Christianity taught 
men that they were to reject the tenacity of tlieir own 
Rights, out of which opposition and unkindness rise. 
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and were to seek each other’s good as members of one 
family. The effect of this teaching sinewed itself in the 
manner in which, at the first'preaching of the Apostles, 
the converts threw theit possessions into the common 
stock (Acts i^. 34); anfi has constantly opcrjited since, 
to make those who are Christians in spirit ready to give 
and glad to distribute, and specially careful of the in¬ 
terests and comforts of their neighbours? In this respect 
Christian Morality has introduced into the world a 
standard much higher than the Morality of Reason. 

573 . The Duty of Prayer to God, which is 
suggested by the feelings belonging to Natural Piety, is 
confirmed and more strongly enjoined by Reve.aled Reli¬ 
gion. The Old Testament contains the account of God’s 
more especial dealings with men, as shown in the History 
of the Jews, the nation selected to be the especial channel 
of his Dispensations. The passages in the Old Testement, 
which enjoii* or take for granted this Duty, are too 
numerous, and too familiar to our minds, to require to 
be cited. In the New Testament, this duty is still 
more earnestly enjoined, (fiirist taught his disciples 
(Luke xviii. 1), That men ought aheays to pray, and not 
to faint in such exertions. And he himself taught his 
discipleshow to pray; and spoke of many special occasions 
of prayer: thus (Matth. v. 44), Pray for them tluit 
despitefully ttse you. (Matth. ix. 38), Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest, that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest. And he was himself frequently engaged in 
earnest prayer. (Matth. xiv. 23; Mark vi. 46; Luke vi. 
12; ix. 28; John xiv. I 6 ; xvi. 26 ; xvii. 9; Matth,xxvi. 
36; Mark xiv. 32). The injunctions and examples of 
the Apostles on this subject are perpetual. The s.amc is 
the case with Thanksgiving. Christ says (Matth. xi. 25), 
I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven and earth. And 
(.John xi. 41), / thank thee. Father, that thouhearest me,. 
In Acts xvi. 25, Paul and 'Silas prayed, and sang 
praises to God; and so on, in innumerable other places. 
No duty is more frequently and strongly enjoined than 
these arc. 

. 579 . It has been suggested, as a difficulty respect- 
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ing the Duty of Prayer, that in prayer we desire God 
to alter the course of the world, in order to comply with 
our wishes, as if we mistrusted his goodness and wisdom. 
But to this we reply, that the things which we desire 
of God in our prayers are, foV the cnost part, spiritual 
blessings. Forgine us our tre^asses, tjead us'tiot into 
temptation. Deliver us from evil. The course of things 
to which these dvents belong is the Spiritual Government 
of Jiod (486), and to that Spiritual Government our 
prayers also belong. In the spiritual world, the prayers 
of believers arc events as real as their temptations, their 
deliverance, their forgiveness; and the former events 
may very naturally be conceived to produce an effect 
upon the latter. There is therefore, in such prayers, 
nothing inconsistent with our belief in God’s goodness 
and wisdom. And prayers for temporal blessings, as. 
Give us this day our daily brend, are rather to be under¬ 
stood as expressing our sense of our dejifndence upon 
God, than our desire that he should direct the course of 
the world according to our wishes. Such prayers .are 
the expressions by which our mere natur.al desires show, 
that though submitted to the will of God, they are not 
annihilated. We know that, except through the goodness 
of God, we cannot receive even our daily bre.ad; .and the 
desire of life, and of the supports of life, which religion 
cannot and does not seek to extinguish, she converts into 
a desire that God would give us what wo need. 

.'580. AVe are taught to combine, with our prayers 
to God, a Resiynation to his will, whatever it may be, 
and iij^ljeHef that what he docs is for the best; whether 
he grant or refuse our prayers, and whether he give or 
take a,vta,y^ apparent benefits. In the Prayer which 
Christ taught his Diseijiles to offer, he bids them say. 
Thy will he done in earth as it is in heaven. And though 
this clause expresses our Hope of the religious progress 
of men on earth,dt also expresses our Acquiescence and 
Submission to the AVill of God, whatever it may be. 
And Jesus Christ himself used this language in prayer 
.as an expression of Resignation (Matth. xxvi. 42). 
The same lesson is enforced by the Apostles in their 
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teaching. Thus (1 Pot. v. (i), Humlh yourseleei under 
the mighty hand of God, that he man exalt ymt in due 
time; casting all your care upon him, for he careth for 
you. And so iv. 19 , Let them that suffer according 
to the Will of Godf commit the keeping of their souls to 
him in^tcell-^ing, as uito a faithful Creator. 

581. A main use of Prayer, however uttered, is 
to express and confirm a habit of Mental Worship. Christ 
himself said, when speaking of external forms of worship 
(John iv. 24), God is a Spirit, audthey that trorship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. And in compa¬ 
rison with the practice of ostentatious individual prayer 
which prevailed among the .Tews, ho enjoined Private 
Prayer iMatth. vi. 5). Such I’rivato Prayer is indeed the 
natural utterance of piety, as we have .already said. And 
this utterance will be both more significant and more 
likely to confirm the aft’ections of ])iety, if it form a part 
of the husins.“ss of e.ach day. Private Prayer every 
Morning and Evening m.ay be so employed, as to tend 
to fix upon our minds the thought of God, of his blessings, 
his laws, and the hopes and encouragements which he 
sets before us; and thus m.ay .aid in giving a moral .and 
religious turn to our disposition and will during the 
whole course of our d.ays. 

582. Public Prayer and the other acts of Public 
Worship, which, as ue have said, are universally prac¬ 
tised .among nations through the impulse of Natural 
Piety, are also recommended by other considerations, so 
that they become Christian Duties. 
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.583. In order that tho Christian may have the 
benefit of God’s ^irovisions for his justification, sanctifica¬ 
tion, and final blessedness, the relation between God 
•and himself must be brought home to his mind. Ho 
must Wiove in God tho Father, and in Jesus Christ 
his Son our Saviour, as we have already said (480). 
Such belief is so essential to the Christian’s condition, 
that tho terms Believers and Unhelieners are employed 
to describe those who are truly Christians and those who 
are not. Tlie Christian may say, as St. Paul says (Gal. 
ii. 20), I live hy faith in the Son of God. 

Tliis Itelicf, or Faith, includes an act o£ the Intellect 
by wliich Truths regarding man’s relation to God arc 
a.sscntcd to and accepted; and thus such Assent and 
Belief are Duties of the Christi.an. 

We liavc already stated (.^jO), that a Belief in the 
Principles of Morality is requisite, in order that a man’s 
character may be moral. This Belief m\ist be, finally 
and specially, a man’s own internal act, although he 
may be led to his lielief by various external influences, 
which constitute his moral Educ.ation. 

,584. 'Tho Ettect of a man’s Education in the for¬ 
mation of his Belief is so great, that it sometimes appears 
to anjoimt to an invincible cause of Errour or Ignorance; 
and such causes, as we have said (.844), render Ignorance 
.and Errouiiexcusable. Hence it may appear th.at Chris¬ 
tian Teaching, when it represents Belief in Christian 
Ferities as necessary to a man’s salvation, is opposed to 
the Morality of Reason. 

But wo have already S!iid (350), that Ignorance and 
Errour with regard to Moral Principles are not .acknow¬ 
ledged, either by Moralists, or by men in general, to be 
invincible, and therefore excusable. We have stated 
that there is a Duty of thinking rationally; and th.at a 
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man is not excusable wlio denies the Duties of Kindness, 
Justice, and Truth. We further remarked (349), that 
if such Errour were not an offense, it would be a calamity 
which must produce the^samc effect as an offense, upon 
man’s destination.* It nmust exclude him from thiit 
consuiiftnation of a j;orjl man’s life, whatever it be, to 
which a continual moral progress leads; and to miss 
which is unhappiness. * 

,58.5. What was thus said of Moral Errour, lyust 
be said also of Religious Unbelief. A man is not ex¬ 
cusable who disbelieves the Existence of (jod; for this is 
to disbelieve the identity of Virtue with h.appiness (450), 
and consequently the reality of Morality. A man is not 
excusable who disbelieves the Providential fiovernuieiit 
of the world; for we cannot believe God’s Oovernment 
to be a Moral Government, and yet to have no influence 
on the course of the world which he has created. 

58(i. And the same must bo extended to Disbelief 
in Revealed Religion. For the Christian Religion is the 
nocessiiry completion of Natural Religion. The History 
of Christ and of Christianity is the by which alone 
the Jdea of the Providential Government of the world is 
realized (474). Christian Morality is the necessary 
confirmation and ji(irification of the Morality of Reason. 
And the Christian view of God’s Provisions for the 
salv,ation of men’s souls, is necessary to give effect to 
men’s Repentance, and to their efforts at Continual Moral 
Progress. A person, therefore, to whom the Truths 
brought to light by the (Christian Revelation have been 
fully presented, and who disbelieves them, is as bljraeable, 
or as unhappy, as a man would be, who shoulj deny 
the Government of Providence, the reality gf Morality, 
the noce.ssity of Repentance in 'Transgressors, and of 
moral Progress in all men. 

.587. It may be objected to this, that a large 
portion of the human race liued before the coming of 
Christ on earth; and a large portion of those who have 
lived since that event, have not had Christian Doctrine 
presented to them; that for the former, there was no 
Christian Revelation to believe; and for the latter, no 
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means of coming to the belief of it: that belief in the 
Christian Religion could not be necessary for the moral 
progress and final happiness of those portions of mankind; 
and therefore, cannot be generally necessary for the 
moral progress and final happines^s of man; that therefore. 
Belief in Christian Doctrine annot bo a Duty, nor 
Unbelief culpable. 

To this wo reply, that those who have not had Chris¬ 
tian Trtiths presented to them, are not blameablc for 
their ignorance of them. Cliristianity is a Fact: the 
coming of Christ on earth is a Fact; and the Disclosures 
made by him and his Disciples, concerning God’s dealings 
with men, are Facts, which men could not know by the 
aid of Reason atone. Involuntary Ignorance of Facts is 
not culpable, as we have already said (.34.3). But this 
does not excuse those to whom these Facts have been 
presented with adequate evidence. Such persons fall 
under the blame which lies upon all personr who neglect 
or reject the evidence of Facts, which are of the highest 
importance in the rightf conduct of their lives. 

p8!!. When it is said, that—because the belief in 
Christian Religion was not necessary for the moral 
progress and final happiness of the ancients, or the 
heathen, who never heard of Chri.st,-j-therefore it cannot 
1)0 nccess.ary for tis; wo reply, that our moral progress 
is cllccked and destroyed, if we willingly stop, when we 
might go further; and if we do not use means of advance 
which are presented to us. Christianity affords to us 
moans of monal progre.ss, which the ancients and the 
heathen had not. If we refuse these, we are not in the 
condition in which they were, who never had them 
offered. !£. we reject the opportunity of becoming, in 
the especial Christian .sen.se, the sons of God, we are in 
a very different condition from the pious he.athen, who 
did all that their light enabled them to do, in order to 
approach to God. And this may be said, without our 
knowing, what perhaps the Christian revelation does not 
very distinctly teach,—the n.ature of the advantage, in 
the condition of final happiness, to which man’s moral 
and religious progress leads—which the man, who has 
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lived in Christian light, has, over the devout heathen 
who lived in unavoidable darkness. 

589. In stating that men are blameablc in dis¬ 
believing truths, after they have been promulgated, 
though they arc ignorant without blame, before the 
promulgtotion ; ’we follo\j the judgment of mankind, as 
formed in other similar cases. We attribute to a man 
an intellectual fault, we despise him :1s ignorant and 
confused in his thoughts, who thinks the earth to ,bc 
flat, wm, th.'it it has so long been ascertained to be 
globular. We reg.'ird him as blind and foolish, if now 
he is satisfied that the earth moves round the sun; 
though for so many centuries, the wisest and most 
clear-sighted of men never doubted that the earth was at 
rest. When such truths are once indisputably established 
as facts, we cannot hclj) cohdemning those who rejset 
the evidence of them. They violate the Duty of national 
thought, of wjjich we have spoken (350). And this is 
still more the case, in regard to moral truths; We 
excuse those who in early and rude stages of society 
practise or pnaise plunder of strangers, slavery, P 9 ly- 
gamy, concubinage; but when the progress of the 
Standard of Morality (365) has shown th.at such things 
are immoral; if anv one among us defends such prac¬ 
tices, we no longer think him free from blame. We are 
indignant at the low morality of his doctrines; or at 
least we lament his moral blindness as his calamity. 
And in like manner with regard to Religion, although 
we do not blame, for their religious ignorance, the 
ancients, who could not know the Revelation of Qlirist, 
and the heathen, to whom it has not been preached; wo 
do not excuse the moderns, who, now that J'liero has’ 
taken place this great Revelation, elevating the moral 
views and spiritu.al Mopes of men, refuse to believe the 
Truths thus established. They who do this, reject a 
light which has come into the wturld; aiyl the blindness 
in which they remain is not only their misfortune, but 
their fault. 

590. This view of the Duty of accepting Christiap 
Truth; namely^ that the Duty is incumtent upon men 

VOL. I. N 
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according to the opportunities which belong to their 
condition; agrees with the lessons of the Christian 
teachers. The duty of Believing in Christ, of accepting 
Religious Truth in general, is strongly urged by Christ 
and his Apostles. Yet this is not urged without regard 
to difference of opportunities. '.Christ taught (Iiuke xii. 
48), Unto tchomgoeeer imich is given, of him shall be 
much required!' When St. Paul preached to the Athe¬ 
nians, after describing their past idolatry, he added 
(Acts xvii. 30), And the times of this ignorance God 
winked at; but now commandeth all men every lehere 
to repent. To the same cftect, he preached at Lystra, 
(xiv. 1.5), The living God, which nuule heaven, and 
ecirth, and the sea, and all things that are, therein: in 
time past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways: nevertheless 1m left not himself without witness. 
This was joined with an exhortation to turn, now at 
length, to the living God. The whole,selionie of the 
Christian Religion represented the Jewish Dispensation 
as an inferior and preparatory condition; in wliich men 
did not sec the meaning .and tendency of the commands 
which they obeyed, and were to be judged according to 
the imperfect light which they thus possessed. The 
Epistle to the TIebrews st.atos thjs. (lleb. i. 1), God, 
who at sundry times and in dicers manners spake 
in times past by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken to ns' by his Son ; and then goes on to explain 
the superiority of Christ, in nature and office, to the 
ministers of the Old Testament. Ag.ain, Kt. Paul says 
(Rp.nj. ii. 12), As many as have sinned without late (the 
law of Moses), shall also perish without law; and as 
many asthave sinned in the law, shall be judged by tlm 
law. So in St. John (xv. 22), Clirist s.ays, Jf I had not 
come and spoken to them, they had not had sin ; hut note 
luive they no excuse (^trpdipaa-ii) for their sin. 

5i)l. When the. truth of the Gospel is presented 
to men, those who do not ai^cept it are charged with 
blindness and h.ardness of heart. Thus (Mark vi. 52), 
They considered not the miracle of the loaves ; for their 
heart was hardened. And u hen the Disciples referred 
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his warnings to earthly matters, Christ said (Mark viii. 17), 
Perceive ye not, neither understand'?j Have ye your 
heart yet hardened ? Having eyes, see ye not ? and 
having ears, hear ye nut ? So (Mark iii. 5). And 
(John ^i. 40)„tho Expressions of Isaiah arc applied to 
the Jews who had seen-ihe miracles of Christ, and did 
not believe: He hath blinded their eyes, and hardetud 
their heart: that they should not see with their eyes, not’ 
understand with their heart, and be co^iverted. ‘So 
Acts xix. 9> Divers were liardened, and believed not. 
And Christ (Mark xvi. 14) appeared unto the eleven as 
they sat at meal, and upbraided them with their unbelief, 
and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen him after he teas risen. And to the two 
disciples on the way to Emmans he said (Luke xxiv. 2.5), 
O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the prophets 
have spoken ! 

.592. As in these and many other passages, blame 
is imputed to men when they reject revealed truth, so is 
it represented as a merit to believe and accept such 
truth. Thus Acts xvii. 11. Tlie Berean Jews were 
more noble (cuyevearcpoi, of a better disposition) than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so. And this is implied in all 
the commendation bestowed upon faith; whicli, although 
it be not merely a speculative belief, includes belief of 
Christian truths. And as unbelief is throaten''d with 
punishment, (Matth. xi. 21 ; Luke x. 13), Woe unto 
thee, Chorazin! woe unto thee, liethsalHa ! so is^b^lief 
represented as the occasion of God’s favour. (John i. 12), 
As many as received him, to them gave h^ power to 
become the sons of God, even to them tlmt believe on his 
name. 

593. We have spoken (589) of the Progress of 
Science, as illustrating the manner irf which errours 
which are excusable at an earlier time, are inexcusable 
at a later period, when the truth has been more fully 
discovered and promulgated. 

There is onematerial difference, however, between the 
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course of truth and knowledge, in Science, and in Religion. 
In the knowled^'e of scientific truth, men go on from 
step to step, at every step advancing to the knowledge 
of a new Truth; which new truth includes all that 
was true in previous knowledge, while it .adds to it 
something more. Thus, the 'cycles and epicycles in 
which, according to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy, 
the planets moved round the earth, explained their 
mdtions, for the most part. The step made by Coper¬ 
nicus, consisted in adopting this explanation; adding to 
it the new truth, that the sun, not the earth, was the 
center of the motions. Kepler still retained the same ex¬ 
planation of the motions; but added again the new truth, 
that the epicycloid motion, duly corrected, might be 
conceived as elliptical motion. Such is ever the progress 
of human knowledge, retaining old truths, in spite of 
their mixture with errour; and correcting them, where 
they are erroneous, by means of new truths. Tlie last 
true doctrine contains all the previous true doctrines in 
the most general form; and contains, moreover, the new 
general truth. 

But in llevcaled Truth, the case is necessarily 
different from this. There, the Revelation contains all 
the Truth; and to this Truth, succeeding thoughts 
of men cannot add, though they may develops and 
methodize it. The Doctrine, as revealed, contains all 
the true Doctrines which can be unfolded out of it. 
The first form of the Triith is, here, the most compre¬ 
hensive and fundamental. In Science, e<arlier views, so 
far 'oS they are true, are summed up in the latest Dis¬ 
covery. In Religion, later views .are true, so far as they 
are derivdil from the original Revelation. If Christianity 
were a Science, additions might be made to it from time 
to time; but as it is a Revelation, we can only have, 
from time to time, now expressions, arrangements, and 
combinations, 6'f the sdme original fundamental Truths. 

.594. We may, however, observe further, that the 
progress of moral and intellectual culture among men, 
and the changes which philosophical opinions undergo, 
may make it necessary, for the sake of a due apprehension 
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of the truth, and for the sake of a mutual understanding 
among men, that the original and fundamental Truths 
of the Christian religion should be expressed in various 
manners, on various oscasions, and at various times. 
Abstrijpt terms, and especially those which contain a 
reference to tlie powcA of tlie mind, the operations of 
thought, and the most general relation^ of things, derive 
tlieir significance and force, in a great measure, from the 
prevalent systems of philosophy. Such terms are n^s- 
sarily employed, in expressing the relation of man to 
God, and the facts which affect the religious condition of 
the human soul. Ilencc, it may be necessary to modify 
the expression of religious belief, in consequence of 
revolutions in philosophy, or other changes in the pre¬ 
valent habits of thought. Statements, which, at one 
time, did not convey an erroneous meaning, may come 
to bo assertions of errour; if the significations of the 
terms whiclf they involve be, in the course of years, 
so limited or enlarged, so defined and distinguished, that 
the statements declare more or less than the truth. 
In such cases the Creed, or formal Declaration of 
Religious Belief, may need to have some Articles added 
or altered. But it is to be remarked, that such ad¬ 
ditional Articles iirc not additions to the matter, but 
corrections of the form, of the Creed. They do not 
denote the acceptance of 7'rutlis hitherto unknown, but 
tlio exclusion of Errours hitlierto unnoticed. The Truths 
of Ilcvelation arc always the same; but the means which 
man possesses, to express them without Errour, vary, as 
the habits of thought and of language vary; and 4t has 
been possible, and being possible, it has been the Duty 
of the Church of Christ, to make, from tiJhe to time, 
such alterations in her Creeds, that they might express, 
with more complete exclusion of Errour, the Truth as 
revealed by God to man. 

595. Our Religious Belief is *a part of that 
Religious Culture, of which we have spoken (450). 
A true apprehension of our relation to God, and of the 
conditions of his dealings with us, is the foundation and 
source of the •Affections of Christian Piety, which we 
have already noticed. 
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Chapter XIII. 

CHRISTIAN EDIFICATION. 

.596. As it,is our business to seek a knowledge of 
Christian Truth, and to aim at Christian Dispositions 
for 8ursclvcs; so is it our Duty, also, to endeavour to 
im])art these benefits to other persons. As it is (24.9) a 
Moral Duty to promote the Moral Progress of other 
men, as well as our own; so is it a Christian Duty 
to promote the Christian Progress of other men. Chris¬ 
tian Love is a stronger motive for doing this than any 
other kind of benevolence can be; and the Christian 
Progress of the Soul is a so much higher object to aim 
at, th.an more moral progress of the Mind, that it may 
very fitly excite men to more strenuous exdrtions. The 
Christian, who has made any progress in Christian 
knowledge and Christian dispositions, cannot help wishing 
that ill! other men should be as he is. He has received 
a Gospel of Good Tidings, which he must needs impart 
to all whom he loves; and this very Gospel has taught 
him to love all men. He would, if possible, communicate 
to every human creature the Call to Repentance, the 
Offer of Pardon, the Light, the Purification, the Hope, 
and the Joy, which he has, in a greater or less degree, 
found. 

.597. This Christian desire impels men to teach 
ChristilVn truths and Christian precepts, to those who are 
under their more immediate influence; to their children, 
and their dSpendents. They bestow, on those who thus 
belong to them, Christian Education. They employ 
themselves in forming, in such persons, Christian Dis¬ 
positions, and in unfolding their minds to the Truths of 
the Christian Rcvelatioil. But further; the Christian is 
naturally impelled by Christian love to endeavour to 
promote a Christian progress, not only in those whose 
Education in some measure especially belongs to him, 
hut also in all whom he has any occasion of influencing; 
his neighbours, his fellow-citizens, the whole world, so 
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far as his opportunities extend. He is bound to aim at 
the Christian improvement of those vjith whom lie has 
intercourse; to tiuich them, if by pesitiuii or {pfts he be 
especially qualified as a/Uhristian Teacher: above all, to 
avoid doing or saying anything which may interfere with 
their (?liristi.an progress. 

This Duty of mutual religious improvement and Chris¬ 
tian culture is frequently enjoined in the Scripture. 
(Eph. vi. 4), Parents arc directed to hrin^ vp tlie'ir 
children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
The Colossians are exhorted (Col. iii. l6), Let the vrord 
of Christ dwell in you r ichly ... teachiny and admonish iny 
one another. And Ileb. iii. 13, Kxhort one another daily; 
(x. 24), Let w consider one another, to provoke unto lore 
and yood works. Thus the Christians were to exhort 
each other to what was good; to admonish and warn 
them who wi're in danger of transgression; and if need 
were, to rebuke transgressors (1 Tim. v. 20). 

.'•98. The notion of Mutual Instruction in Religion 
so familiarly occurs in the writings of the Apostles, that 
the metaphor by which it is expressed no longer suggests 
the figure from which it was originally derived. A 
Christian’s mind is edified, that is, literally, built up, by 
religious instruction; indeed the term instruction itself 
has, originally, nearly the same sense. Thus Acts xx. 
32, The word of his yrace is able to build you up. Col. 
ii. 7, Walk ye in Christ, rooted and built up in him. 
And in this sense, the term Edification (o'lKocofitj') is 
commonly used; as 1 Cor. xiv. 3, lie that prophesieth 
speaketh to edification'’’. • • 

.'599. As a necessary requisite of their eommon 
and mutiual culture, it is the duty of Christftins to pre¬ 
serve, unimpaired and pure, the Truth originally revealed 

• In other cases, however, the metaphor is differently applied, 
when mention is made of building up a Church, as a body of 
Christians; as (Horn, xv 20); and under this form of expression, 
the duty is often enjoined; as JSph. iv. 2!), Let no corrupt commu- 
nkatiOH proceed out of your meuUi, but that ■whkh is good to the use 
of edifying (irpo.- niKoSofirio Tijs xpci'as). So Rom. xiv. 10; xv. 2; 
1 Cor. xiv. 5 ; 1 Thess. v. 11. 
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through Christ. (Jude .3), It leas needful for me to 
write unto you, mid exhort you that ye should earnestly 
emtmd for the faith which was once delivered to the saints. 
St. Paul says to Timothy (2 Tim. i. 13), Hold fast the 
form of sound words, which thou hlist heard of me, in 
faith and love which is in Christ Jesus. That good thing 
which was committed unto thee keep hy the Holy Ghost 
which dwelleth in us. It is plain that the good thing thus 
confmittod to Christian ministers, was Christian Truth. 
So St. Paul again, (I Tim. i. 11 and 18), The glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust...This charge commit I unto thee, son Timothy. 
And those who deviate from the truth of the Gospel, arc 
spoken of with strong condemnation. Thus (Gal. i. 7), 
There are some that trouble you, and would prevent the 
gospel of Christ But though we, or an angel from 
heaven, preach any other gospel than that ye Juice received, 
let him be accursed: which condemnatioif he instantly 
and emphatically repeats (ver. 9)- St. Peter says (2 Pet. 
ii. 1), There shall be false teachers among you, who shall 
privily bring in damrutble heresies, even denying the 
Lord that bought them. St. John (2 John 10), If there 
come any man to you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither but him God si>eed. 

Thus, as unbelief and false doctrine arc calamities to 
our own souls, and, in that sense at least, transgressions 
against ourselves; the promulgation of false doctrine, or 
of unbelief among others, are evil done to them, and 
violations of Christian Duty. 

^60. To this condemnation of religious unbelief 
iwd false doctrine, objections arc sometimes urged of the 
following Ifind: That thus to declare one selected form 
of Opinion to be the only form which men can blamelessly 
entertain, is hurtful to the Progress of Truth; for the 
Progress of Truth among men requires free Inquiry and 
Precdora of Opihion: that free Inquiry is a Right, .and 
tlie Love of Truth a Duty; both of which are infringed 
by proscribing certain condemned Opinions, since these 
may bo the very Opinions to which the Love of Truth 
and the pursuit of Inquiry lead some men: that our 
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supposition that our Opinions are true, and the contrary 
ones false, is mere assiiniption, which may with equal 
Rijrht be made on the other side: and tliat a condemna¬ 
tion of men, founded upon this .assumption, is, therefore, 
unjust,and u»rc<ason.able. 

(K)l. In rei)ly w< say, that, in other subjects than 
Religion, men do not ])rocecd on the, supposition that 
persons holding two opposite Opinions have e.ach an 
equal Right to assume his Doctrine to be the true*Dne: 
that on the coutrar\% we go upon the supposition that 
there is Truth .and Falsehood, as well .as mere Opinion ; 
and we condemn the man wlio liolds false opinions, when 
he has had the me.ans of knowing the Truth. If a 
gcognaphcr re.asons on the hypothesis that the earth is 
flat, not round; if a ])hysici.an gives his direction on 
the sui)position that a well-known poisonous drug is 
harmless: we do not say that he is blameless, .and has a 
Right to hi:? Opinion. We think him foolish and irra¬ 
tional; and if his crrour lead to mischief, we blame him 
as criminal. In like manner we go, and must go, upon 
the supposition that, in Morality and Religion, as well 
as Geography and Fhysiology, there is a Truth which 
it is the Duty of every one to hold; or, .at least, without 
wliich his Progress towards Truth is altogether incom¬ 
plete. If a man stop short of this point, or turn aside in 
any other direction, lie must be in the wrong. Whether 
we call him culpable or unluappy, he is at least not mural 
and religious. And .when he .attempts to draw other 
people after him in his errour, we cannot abstain from 
condemning him. • • 

602. The belief in the coincidence of Virtue with 
Ha])piness, in the long run, depends upoif the belief in 
God’s government of the world ; and thus, this belief is 
the foundation of Morality. Without this belief, the 
Conceptions of Duty, .and of right and wrong, have no 
reality and no force. When tve say*that the Love of 
Truth is a Duty, wo cannot so undcrst.and the word 
Truth, that there shall be no such thing .as Duty. If 
the Love of Truth be a Duty, Truth must include the 
foundation o< the reality of Duty; which is, .as we have 
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said, the belief in God. And so, of the Right of free 
Inquiry; there cannot be a Right of free Inquiry in 
such a sense, that Inquiry may le.ad to tlio result that 
nothing is right or wrong. If ‘there be a Right of In¬ 
quiry, there must be some real basis of Rights; jvhich, 
without the belief in God, there Ainnot be. 

603. The general judgment of mankind has given 
its sanction to these views. As we have already said 
(350), men do not consider those persons to be blameless 
who hold immoral Principles : and in like manner, they 
have always bestowed strong condemnation on those 
persons who have rejected or opposed that belief in 
God, which, in common apprehension, as in reality, is 
the necessary basis of Morality. Atheists have always 
been odious. The universal voice of human nature has 
pronounced condemnation on those who say, “ There is 
no God.” The Right and the Duty of Inquiry have 
always been asserted in vain, when Inquiry has led to 
this result. Men have constantly, and everywhere, felt 
that the Right and Duty of Inquiry could not be things 
more certain, than the being of God, who made them 
able to inquire and to conceive Duty. And the Atheist 
has been regarded as a man who broke a universal and 
fundamental tic, by which all mankind are held to¬ 
gether ; and hence, has been looked upon as a common 
enemy. 

604. The mere belief in God, on grounds of Rea- 
‘son, is too vague and incomplete, a doctrine to satisfy 

men. If there be a Creator and Moral Governor of the 
1 worldf there must be also a Providential Government of 
tha world. The History of Man must bear traces of the 
Mind of Gdd. The first origin of man on earth, for 
instance, cannot be an event in the common course of 
things; and wc can eiisily conceive this origin of man 
to h.avc been accompanied by something of the nature 
of a Revelation. ‘Men hive everywhere felt, thoughtful 
men still feel, the need of something more than our 
natural powers afford, to purify and elevate their minds. 
To carry on the Moral Progress of man, the Ancient 
World needed to be transformed into the Modern World; 
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but this could not take place by natural means. The 
Christian sees the only consistent aiid possible solution 
of these difficulties, in the Christian Revelation; accord¬ 
ing to which the conyng of Christ upon earth is tho 
Central PoinJ in Hie Providential History of the world; 
giving definiteness to# the relations of God and man; 
and supplying the needs of man’s spiritu.al nature. 
Thus, he sees, in Revealed Religion, the necessary com¬ 
pletion of Natural Religion ; and is compelled to» look 
upon tho infidel, who docs not believe jn Christ, as 
believing in God to no purpose. The Christian judges, 
as we have already said, that such unbelief is either a 
violation of Duty, or a cakmity which produces the 
same eflfect upon tho person’s mind .as a transgression 
of Duty; since, without a belief in Christ, a m,an cjinnot 
have the benefits which Christ’s coming brings to be¬ 
lievers. And the promulgation of such infidel doctrines, 
he deems toibc a heavy calamity to those who fall under 
such influence. The tie of a common belief in God is, 
among Christians, identified with the tic of a common 
belief in Christ; and hence, he who denies the truth of 
tho Christian Revelation, is necessarily looked upon in 
nearly the same light as the Atheist. 

605. It by no means follows, that we check or 
limit the Progress of Speculative 'Truth among men, 
when we condemn the denial of certain fundamental 
Principles which arc assumed in the very idea of Specu¬ 
lative Truth. Snell Principles arc these:—that there, 
is a difference of true and false; a distinction of right 
and wrong; that there is a God who gives {Ciility to^ 
that distinction; that there is a duty of unfimitcd 
progress towards what is right. These doctrines being 
assumed as stedfast and unquestionable, there is still 
abundant room for Inquiry; and for various views to 
which Inquiry may lead. Tho wide space between 
General Principles and Special Instances, is occupied 
by a region of obscurity and confusion, in which we 
need all the clearness which wo can give to our inter¬ 
mediate chain of conceptions, in order that our reason¬ 
ings may b% coherent and conclusive. Different minds 
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may form such chains of conceptions, various, yet each 
consistent with it^lf; and depending for their variety, 
only upon different kinds of intellect and of intellectual 
culture. It is our bu.sinc'ss to %eek to establish such a 
clear and firm conne.xion among our thouglits. It is a 
part of the Duty of Intellectuah Culture, of wlifch we 
formerly spoke (245). Thu pursuit of speculative Truth, 
under the conditions already stated, and in proportion 
to oiw powers and habits of speculation, is a part of the 
life of a good man. lie must think as well as feel. 
As wo have said (241 and 350), it is his duty to act 
and to think rationally ; and what is rational thought, 
he can know only, by carefully unfolding his Reason. 
So far as he really arrives at Speculative Truth, he will 
sec more distinctly the Supreme Law of bis Being, and 
will have increased means of conforming to it. It is his 
business constantly to aim at Truth; and his Progress 
towards Truth, like his Progress towards <Moral Per¬ 
fection, can never rightly have an end. lienee, if any 
one were to argue that the opinions to which he had 
been led must be blameless, since he had done all he 
could to arrive at Truth; we should reply, that a man 
has never done a^l lie am to arrive at Truth; that every 
man should go on to the end of his life, constantly 
endeavouring to obtain a clearer and clearer view of 
the Truths, on which his Duty depends; and that his 
renouncing this task, and making up his mind that he 
.has done all which ho needs to do, is iteolf a Transgression 
of Duty, which prevents his Errour and Ignorance from 
being blameless. 

, 6(k). The Inquiry after the Truths which are con¬ 
nected with Morality and Religion, must be conducted 
in a serious and earnest disposition. To bring to the 
tiOsk any spirit of levity, or of ready-made contempt for 
the doctrines whose Truth wo have to examine, is to 
trifle with or pervert our Duty. Such a spirit makes 
our inquiry worthless; and m.ay make us both mis¬ 
chievous and culpable in the influence which we exert 
upon others. Levity or Ridicule, which hiis any tinge 
of impiety, is a most grave oflense; impljpng the ab- 
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sence of all due appreciation of the importance of re¬ 
ligion : aud such behaviour is the more plainly culpable, 
inasmuch as the spirit of Levity and Kidicule is incon¬ 
sistent with calm and ^candid Inquiry. As we have 
said (140), Riflicule implies that the object ridiculed is 
compafed with some standard, and is dcemctl so glaringly 
below the standard, as to make comparison absurd. To 
ridicule Religious Opinions, is to take' for granted that 
they arc unworthy of serious examination. To ridicule 
Religious opinions, docs not ]>rovc, but assumes their 
falsity. Ridicule is no test, cither of truth or falsehood, 
in the opinion ridiculed; but it is a test of assumption, 
combined with levity, in tho person who so uses it. 
Yet such assumption often carries away with it by 
sympathy the weaker kind of intellects, and puts them 
out of the frame of mind in which they can attend to 
serious inquiry. Ridicule often influences men more 
than argument; and is more difficult to reply to; be¬ 
cause the replicant has first to overcome the feeling of 
Contempt, in the expression of which tho force of 
Ridicule dwells. But this feeling of Contempt is not 
really any advance towards a discernment of Truth. 
It may be assumed on the side of Falsehood as well as 
of Truth. It may bo communicated by sympathy, by 
the play of fancy, the ambiguities of language, and tho 
fallacies of shallow thinking, in favour of what is false, 
as well as of what is true. Hence, even those Moralists 
who allow an unlimited Freedom to tho Inquiry after, 
speculative Truth, still condemn the use of Ridicule 
with regard to Religious Doctrines. To employ Jests 
and Grotesque Images, Sarcasms and Sneers, on such 
subjects, is to intoxicate men, while we areJeading them 
among the most difficult and dangerous paths. 

6 O 7 . A s implying a degree of Levity, the familiar 
mention of tho deeper matters which belong to Religion 
is not without evil. For the deeper matters of Religion 
cannot be properly apprehended and meditated upon, 
without a degree of reflexion and abstraction which is 
inconsistent with familiar mention of them. This is 
especially tljp case with the Idea of God. Tho thought 
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of God, the Author of Duty, the end of Hope, the 
ever-guiding Inte^igenco of the World, the ever-present 
Witness of our Thoughts, our Holy Lawgiver, our 
Eightcous Judge; cannot fitly be called up in our 
minds, without being detained a moment, as the object 
of Reverence. To turn our thf^ights towards God, is 
almost to address ourselves to him; and we are not 
thoughtlessly to *uso words which may make this de¬ 
mand upon us. 

608. Hence a good m,an will employ the Name 
of God cautiously and sparingly in his speech; and will 
never introduce it on any slight occ.asion, or in any 
trifling spirit. Still less will he employ it as an indi¬ 
cation of some confused vehemence or reckless fierceness 
in his thoughts; as is done in common Profane Swear¬ 
ing. Such are the dictates of Natural Piety. They 
are confirmed by being enjoined by God himself, in one 
of the Ten Commandments given to the Israelites. Thou 
ssImU not take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain; 
for the Lord will not hoM him guiltless that taketh his 
Name in vain. And this is further indicated in the 
teaching of Christ (Matth. v. 35). For the Jews had 
apparently applied tho commandment to the name Jb- 
iiovAit only: but Christ extends it to every expression, 
in which the thought of God is virtually referred to. 
/ say unto you. Swear not at all; neither by heaven, 
for it is GotTs throne; nor by the earth, for it is his 
footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the 
Great King. 

6J)9, All tho Duties of which wo have been 
speaking may be included in the term Christian Edifi¬ 
cation, of which we have already spoken. But it is 
tho Christian’s duty to edify or communicate religious 
instruction to those around him, in a larger sense. Tho 
body of Christians who are in the world at every period, 
have it for their bssincss to diffuse, to tho whole world, 
the knowledge and the spirit of Christ; as the first 
Disciples, in their time, had this for their business. 
Tho true Disciples of Christ are always a Church, an 
Ecclesia, a Body called out of the great jsody of tho 
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woild; not only to bo themselves brought to God, but 
to bring all men to God. They are jlways the Salt of 
the earth; the element by which it is to be preserved 
from corruption. Every Christian is bound to labour 
to make other mdh truly Christians, as far as his in¬ 
fluence extends;—flrst^as we have said, his family and 
neighbours; next, his nation; and then the whole of 
mankind—tho whole Human Family *of his Brethren. 
Every Christian, and every Community of Christians, 
so far as they possess this Christian spirit, will be led 
to look upon themselves as Christian Mmionaries, whose 
business it is to impart to all men Religious Truth. 


Chapter XIV. 

• OATHS. 

610. The injunctions of Jesus Christ which wo 
have referred to (608), and corresponding precepts given 
by several of his disciples in the Epistles, have led some 
persons to doubt whether it is allowable for Christians 
to confinn their testimony by Oaths, as the laws of all 
States, ancient and modem, have in some cases required 
them to do. In order to examine this point, we shall 
begin by considering Oaths as they are regarded by the 
light of Natural Religion. As wo have already said 
(22J), we may make, or may wish to make, a promise* 
or a declaration in a manner more earnest, more conside¬ 
rate, more solemn, than ordinary. Natural Piety suggests, ' 
as the most solemn way in which this can,be done, the 
doing it with express reference to our belief in God, in 
the presence of other men, in some form of this kind: I 
promise, or I declare, in the presence of God: as God is 
my Witness; as God is my Jy,dye. JVo stated that, in 
the violation of a solemn promise or declaration, the 
transgression of morality is very great, because we have 
willingly and purposely rested a great share of out moral 
progress upqp our truthfulness in this instance. It is 
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consistent with this view to confinn a solemn promise 
by an Oath. in the eye of the religious man, the 
end and aim of our moral progress is the happiness which 
God makes to be the consequence of moral progress 
rightly pursued By acting as in hiS presence, by pur¬ 
posely referring to him as our Witness, and as our Judge, 
we involve in the consequences of our acts, so far as we 
can, our total future happiness in this world and the 
nexh If we transgress, we renounce our claim to the 
happiness which God will give to Truthfulness, without 
which no character can be otherwise than depraved. 

611. It may perhaps be objected to the use of such 
expressions as this; In, the presence of God; and the like, 
we make a difference between one action and another, 
which we ought not to make; since a religious man will 
do all things as in the presence of God. But to this the 
reply is obvious; that the use of such words brings the 
thought more home to us, for the moment, however 
familiar it may commonly be; and that such public re¬ 
ferences to the truths which we believe in common with 
other men, are among the means by which the belief 
becomes specially effective on our actions. We may 
add, that in those acts which especially consist of words, 
as promises and assertions, the religious thought, which 
ought to accompany our words, may very justly be also 
expressed in words. To avoid sins of thought, it may 
bo enough that we think ourselves in the presence of 
, God: but when wo have to speak, we may utter this 
thought among the rest, and say that we speak as in 
I the pjpspnce of God. 

_ 612. As an Oath implies hope of the happiness 
which God gives to virtue; it implies also fear of the 
unhappiness with which he will punish falsehood, and 
especially falsehood committed in a case in which ho has 
been thus appealed to by an Oath. God is regarded as 
the avenger of IVrjury. ■ And this has sometimes been 
expressed in the Oath; God being spoken of, not only 
as the Judge of men, but as the Punisher of Falsehood. 
In some cases, there have been added Imprecations,, that 
is, prayers for evils upon the swearer, if «he break his 
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Oatli. But it is more suitable to the Reverence which 
we owe to God as our Judge, that vjp should leave the 
details and mode of his Justice to him. On the other 
hand, an oath seems tc^imply a prayer for Divine assist¬ 
ance to enable ui^ to keep our Oath, plan's command 
over nis future actionsi still more over his affections and 
wishes, is not ahsolutc; and temptiitions may occur, 
when the assistance, which religious men seek to obtain 
by prayer, may be needed, in order that the sworn man 
may keep his Oath inviolate. This appears to be implied 
in the phrase used in many Oaths, So help me God; Ita 
me Dens adjuvet. 

61.3. It has been said by some, that these phrases 
mean: On that condition alone, and no other, may God 
help me: If I break this oath, may he cease to help me, 
and leave me to misery. On this view, the clause, So 
help me God, has been spoken of as a kind of Imprecation. 
But it is difficult to accept this view. If this were the 
sense intended, the more proper expression would bo. So 
bless me God, So reward me God, or. So save me God; 
expressions which arc not commonly used in Oaths. 
The expression, So help me God, agrees very well with 
the view which wo have given of a solemn promise, that 
upon our truthfulness in this instance, we are willing to 
risk our whole moral progress; or, as the religious man 
rather views the matter, our favour in the eyes of God, 
and the happiness which he can give. For in incurring 
such a risk, a man may well say, “ May God help me tjj 
escape this danger.” And the word So, in this formula, 
must then mean; “ May God so truly strengthen m^ 
when I am weak, as I truly intend to use all my strength 
in order to keep my Oath*.” • 

• This view, that the expression So help me God cannot be 
understood as imprecatory, is still more manifestly true, when 
we take into consideration the forms equivalent or nearly equivalent, 
which arc used on various occasions* So help me God and hit Holy 
Gotpeh, one of these forms, cannot, without great violence to its 
obvious meaning, be taken as an imprecatory expression. And in 
the Ordination Services, where the most solemn declarations are 
plainly intended, the expression So kelp me God is varied and 
paraphrased i« accordance with the view maintiuned in the text. 
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614. It has sometimes been objected to the use of 
Oaths, that it is irjrpverent towards God, to employ his 
name, and invoke his agency, for the purpose of carrying 
on human affairs. But we reply to this, that an Oath 
is really an act of reverence. We do not dqjibt that God 
docs so far attend to human affaire, that he judgfs our 
actions, and will punish us if we. commit wilful and 
deliberate falsehood. We do not pretend to call in his 
agenejr; but to express our conviction that he will act as 
our judge. A falsehood, uttered with this thought 
brought before us, is really a more flagriint sin against 
him, and must be supposed to draw upon us a heavier 
punishment, than an offense done thoughtlessly. In 
short, in an oath we do not pretend to direct the attention 
of God to man, but the attention of man to God. 

615. We may add, that an Oath, by referring the 
matter to the Providence of God, secures us from all 
claim of regard to man. If we had, unsworn, to give 
evidence which would inflict loss or disgrace upon a very 
powerful man, or a very dear friend, the person might, 
if ho were one who thought that some falsehoods are 
excusable, expect us to withhold or distort the truth, for 
his benefit or cxculj)ation; but no one holds Perjury to 
be excusablcj and the fact of our giving our evidence 
on Oath, at once destroys all expectation that we will 
violate or trifle with the truth. It destroys this expecta¬ 
tion so completely, that even the personproved to beguilty, 
feels commonly no resentment against the Witnesses who 
prove him so. This could result from nothing but from 
^the establishment of an absolute and supreme obligation 
to tell the truth, such as an Oath alone can establish. 

616. Instead of using the name of God, the phrase 
/ solemnly affirm, and the like, have sometimes been 
used. The reason for this substitution would be intelli¬ 
gible if the phrase were employed to avoid a recognition 
of the existence of»God; but among men who believe 

The answers to quesUons there proposed_ Will you do thus and 

thus ?—are these: I will do so by the help of God; I will do so, the 
Lord being my helper s I will endeavour myself, the Lord being my 
helper- Surely no one would call these Imprecationi, 
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that God will judge them, it does not appear what sense 
can be conveyed by the word solemnly, except that they 
recollect that there will bo such a judgment. If the 
expression do not excite the same thought as if they had 
said. In the f^esenee of God, it does n^t seem to have 
any nfeaning. ^ 

617. It is somgtimes said, th.at if a man cannot be 
believed upon his word, he cannot be •believed upon his 
oath; that if he will commit falsehood, he will cqpirait 
perjury. And undoubtedly, a perfectly good man is 
as incapable of the one, as of the other. A person in 
whom the operative principle of Truth is completely 
established and developed, will not tell a lie; and on him, 
an Oath would produce no effect which could not be 
produced without it. 13ut the world is not composed 
of perfectly good men. The moral culture of many, we 
may say, of most persons, is very imperfect, witli regard 
to Truth. JJesidcs that they often speak thoughtlessly, 
there are kinds and occasions of falsehood, which they 
deem allowable or excusable. We have noticed some of 
these, in speaking of Cases of Conscience respecting 
Truth. We have there stated that our moral culture 
requires entire truthfulness; or, as the religious man 
will express this, that God’s approval cannot be given 
to .anything short of entire truthfulness. But men, in 
their common daily actions, do not think much of their 
moral culture, and of God’s approval. The object of an 
Oath is, to raise them from their common mood, in 
which they claim cxctises and allowances for falsehood, 
into that state of mind which the thought of God's 
judgments is fitted to call forth. And Oaths doj^roduce* 
this effect. Men’s minds are solcmnized»by this fbrm 
of an engagement. Under this impression of an Oath, 
they no longer claim excuses and allowances for their 
falsehood. They speak with consideration and gravity. 
If they give testimony on Oath, they«aro careful in their 
recollection of the fact. If they promise on Oath, they 
arc watchful over themselves for the future. 

618. The Oaths commonly in use among men are 
principally the two kinds just referred to; Oaths of 
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Testimony or Assertion, and Oaths of Promise or En¬ 
gagement for the future. Oaths of Testimony impose 
upon us an esjwcial duty of careful recollection and exact 
narration. The formula used in the administration of 
English law ex.nrcsses this; it requites men to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and ^othing hut theHruth, 
touching the matter in question. But in the eases in 
which this is employed judicially, it is for the Tribunal, 
rathejr than for the Witness, to determine what is the 
wlvole truth touching the matter in question: and the 
English Courts of Law expect only that the Witness 
shall answer the questions put to him. They also excuse 
him from doing this, when the answer would criminate 
himself. These definitions of the Obligation of the 
Witness, are also the definitions of his duty as a Wit¬ 
ness. As a lover of Justice, it will often bo right for a 
man to do much more than this- 

fill). In the same manner, Oaths of Aj^sertion ; as 
when wo declare the value of our income, or of anything 
belonging to us; impose upon us a Duty of careful 
examination of the matter concerning which we assert; 
and au entire sincerity in asserting, without reserve, 
equivocation, or straining of the truth. Thus an Oath 
that we have not received or paid money, or reward, (as 
in oaths against bribery at elections, sale of ecclesiastical 
offices, and the like,) is violated not the less, if the money 
be received and paid by some contrivance which escapes 
detection, or evades the law. 

620. Oiiths of Promise with regard to special acts 
are not much in use among us. We do not require a 
^inan tb swear that he will perform a contract, or resign 
an ' office, or.,the like. The Law has other ways of 
enforcing its Will, on such points. Our Oaths of En¬ 
gagement for the future are, for the most part, promises 
of a general course of action; and promises of certain 
dispositions as suitable to the condition to which we 
look forward. Thus we have Oaths of Office administered 
to Magistrates, Judges, Jury-men, Legislators, and to 
the Sovereign himself; and Oaths of Allegiance, admi¬ 
nistered to the subject. In these Oaths, ^the Swearer 
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engages to confonn to the Laws of the Land in tlie 
discharge of his office; and also, geinyally, to act with 
care, impartiality, and equity. He promises to be faithful 
to the law, and to the iq/;ention of the law; which inten¬ 
tion is understood*to be, the administrs^tion of justice. 
ThesuBject promisesto the Sovereign; which 
was formerly further e;cplained in the Oath itself: I pro¬ 
mise to he true and faithful to the Kin^, and not to know 
of any ill or damaye intended him mthout defending Jiim 
therefrom. These Oaths <qjl engage the .swearer to that 
conduct, and those dispositions, which morality would 
require without the Oath. For the Magistrate’s Duty 
is generally to administer the law, to regard the intention 
of the law, and to identify this intention with justice 
(235). And the Subject’s Duty is generally, as we have 
already said (233), a willing obedience to the laws, an 
affection for his country, a love of its in.stitntions and of 
its constitution, a loyalty to its sovereign. There may 
be special cases of exception to these Duties; as when 
the Magistrate cannot look upon a particular law as 
other than unjust: or when the Duty of Allegiance 
is broken, under the pressure of a case of extreme neces¬ 
sity. Oaths such as we have just mentioned, which 
engage the Swearer to that course of action which forms 
the General Rule of Morality, arc inconsistent with a 
contemplation of the cases of Exception, as prominent or 
frequent. A person cannot, without the guilt of Perjury, 
take an Oath to administer the laws faithfully and justly, 
if ho believe that to administer the laws faithfully will 
be to commit habitual injustice. A Subject cannpt swear 
allegiance to the reigning Sovereign, if he not only believe 
him to be an usurper, but if he also bo ready to join* in 
a scheme for deposing him, if a favourable occasion should 
arise. Oaths of Office, of Allegiance, and the like, are 
to bo taken in such a manner, as to identify the citizen’s 
Duties with his Obligations: and by being Oaths, they 
further express his conviction that the discharge of Duties, 
and therefore of legal Obligations, is the only way to 
obtain the approval of God, and the happiness which 
he bestows v(pth his approval. 
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621. Besides the general moral engagements con¬ 
tained in Oaths of Office, such Oaths often include some 
specification of a particular subject, with a prescribed 
course of action relative to it; ^thus, the English Sove¬ 
reign, at his Coronation, swears that Ire wi|l maintain the 
Protestant Reformed Religion j>.s established b^ Law: 
Members of Parliament take a similar Oath: Officers of 
special bodies, asCollegcs and Corporations, in many cases 
tak^ Oaths to observe the Special Laws of their body, 
to maintain its privileges, j\nd the like. Along with 
the Oath of Allegiance to the Sovereign, there has often 
been demanded an Oath of Allegiance also to his Heirs; 
or an Oath of Renunciation of the Obligation of Obe¬ 
dience to some rival Authority: as in this country, wo 
have, in addition to the Oath of Allegiance, the Oath of 
Ahjuratwn, in which we abjure the Authority of the Pope. 

622. All such Oaths require of him, who takes 
them, a sincere and unchanging purpose t«. do what ho 
thus engages to do. 

For instance. If an officer of a corporation, having 
sworn to maintain the Established Religion, should 
afterwards endeavour to overthrow it, by the use of his 
official power; it would be no exculpation for him to 
say that ho had become convinced that the Established 
Religion was erroneous. If a man has entered upon an 
office engaging himself to a certain course of official 
conduct, and afterwards, thinks such conduct wrong; 
he is bound by Justice and Truth to give up his office; 
and cannot honestly pursue any other course. In this 
case, as in others. Law supplies the Definition, which is 
re(||uisitc to give form to Justice. The Oath of Office is 
the expression of a Contract between the Body and the 
individual. If he breaks the Contract, and keeps his 
sharo of the advantage which it gave, he is guilty of 
fraud and falsehood, aggravated by Perjury. 

623. An important question in many cases of this 
kind is, how the Oath is to be interpreted. Of course, a 
Promise so made, like other Promises, is to be inter¬ 
preted according to the common intention of the two 
parties; or according to what is the int(^ntion of the 
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party imposing the Oath, and is understood to ho its 
intention by the party taking the Oa^h. And this is, 
accordingly, the Buie generally given. The Buie is 
stated by saying that ^he Oath is to be understood 
secundum anrniwih imponmtis. But I'^rc the question 
occurs, in Oaths of o*^ce, and the like. Who are the 
Parties between whom the transaction takes place? 
Who is the Imposer of the Oath? * 

624. Wo reply, that in Oaths of Office, tho.Im- 
poser is The State ; whicluwc have already described as 
a pormament Moral Agent; and which is, of course, 
capable of being Party to a Contract. The State is the 
Imposer of all such Oaths; for all Offices derive their 
Authority from the State, and all Special Corporations 
derive, from the State, their power of making Laws; 
and therefore, the Authority of their Laws. Hence 
those Oaths, which express the conditions on which the 
authority, of the advantages of the Office, are assigned 
to the individual, express the conditions impo.sed upon 
him by the State. 

625. The State, as we have said (374), is one and 
permanent, while the persons of whom it consists are 
many and transitory. The Intention of the State is 
expressed in the language of the Oath; and if there be, 
in this, anything which requires interpretation, the Laws 
and Legislative Proceedings which accompanied the 
enactment of the Oath may often aid in pointing out 
the right interpretation. But this is not the maii\ 
source of interpretation. The State continues to exist 
after each such act of Legislation: and the Staje which 
to-day imposes the Oath, is not identical with the Legis¬ 
lature which, many years, perhaps centuriflh ago, enacted 
it. The State may itself interpret the Oath, by a 
Declaratory Act; and may often prefer this course 
to the substitution of a new and clearer Oath; on the 
ground of many inconveniences whicli*attend the change 
of ancient and usual forms. There are also other ways, 
in which the State may give its interpretations of the 
Oaths which it imposes; as in the decisions of Courts 
of Law, and* the like. But yet, if these interpretations 
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be in apparent contradiction with the most obvious 
meaning of the words of the Oatli, religious men and 
lovers of truth, especially if they have not fully con¬ 
sidered the difficulties of such legislation, will be shocked 
with the incoiy^ruity; and the offilhse thus gjven to 
them, may be a reason for the Shate changing the form 
of the Oath. ^ 

626. There are cases in which even the silence 
and inaction of the State may be looked upon as imply¬ 
ing, in some measure, its vi'3w of the meaning of an 
Oath. If an Oath contain clauses which plainly imply 
usages or conditions notoriously obsolete, and if it be 
still enforced by Authority; it may be reasonably 
supposed that the State, the Iinposer of the Oath, is 
aware of the practical omission of what is obsolete, and 
acquiesces in it. But here, also, when the discrepance 
between the words of the Oath and the practice becomes 
glaring, it is desirable, on thiit account, \o alter the 
words, in order to avoid the shock which the incon¬ 
gruity causes to religious men and lovers of truth, 
who have not fully considered the difficulties of such 
legislation. 

627 . Yet there may be other reasons which may, 
for a time, balance this; .and may re.asonably prevent 
the change from t.aking place. The doctrine, that an 
implication of, and reference to, obsolete conditions, in 
the words of an O.ath, renders it desirable or right to 
.alter the O.ath, cannot be carried out rigorously. For 
such is the constant progress of human affairs, and such, 

, in consequence, the constantly proceeding changes in 
the) use of tenns, thiit wo cannot employ words which 
will not, iiftdr a time, imply something no longer ex¬ 
isting in practice. And this implication of obsolete 
things dot's not necessarily make the words of an Oath 
unfit to be retained. When we swear Alletfiance to our 
Sovereign Lord flie King, the terms Allegiance and 
Sovereign Lord^ imply the relations of the feudal system; 
but the Oath has been still properly retained; it being 
understood, by the State and by tbo Swearer, that the 
fidelity which is thus denoted, is such «as suits the 
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altered relations of the Governor and the governed; and 
this has been supposed, at every st(^ of the gradual 
change, from the original to the present condition of the 
Constitution. The san:^ implication would bo involved 
in an ^ath in wKlch the terms fealty, ^yally, liomaye, 
should occur; but su"!!! an Oath would not, on that 
account, be a bad one. In like manner, if the term of 
an ancient form should engage us to 'icorship a person, 
the sense being to show personal respect and regard, (as 
in the English Marriage Siervicc) we might still use the 
form with a safe conscience. And thus, when the terms 
of an Oath have gradually changed their meaning, or 
become obsolete, or inapplicable to the existing state of 
things, if the State continue to impose the Oatli, it may 
be supposed that in imposing it, the State assents to the 
modification of meaning which is necessary, in order to 
make the declaration significant and applicable. And 
the person taking the Oath, if he intends to fulfil the 
engagement as nearly as the altered condition of things 
allows him to do, may he considered as taking it in the 
sense of the Imposer; and therefore may do so with a 
good conscience. 

628. If it be objected to this, that we thus make 
Custom the Interpreter of the Law, instead of making 
Law the Regulator of the Custom; we reply, that the 
Custom, which we take for this purpose, is Custom 
sanctioned by the State; tliat is, by the Giver and 
Guardian of the Law. We may add, that to a great 
extent, we cannot avoid making Custom, or, more 
properly speaking, History, the Interpreter of tJu^Law; 
for Custom and History determine the meaning of wgrds 
and phrases; and often determine th^n to liavo a 
different sense, when used in official formulas, and when 
used in common speech; as we see in innumerable 
examples in laws and law proceedings. History mo¬ 
difies the relations of men, dasscs, offices, and occupa¬ 
tions, from time to time; and must necessarily modify 
the meaning of the language in which such things are 
spoken of. 

629. Jf we were to insist upon thisthat Laws 
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and Oaths should always he interpreted according to 
the common lua^e of speech at the present dayj—wo 
should make it Accessary to alter a great part of our 
present law language; and on such a supposition, no 
oaths could be employed, except Iheir tenng were—either 
so general as apply alike to all periods of fiistory, 
which would deprive them of ml special meaning, and 
of all effect;—or else, except their terms were constantly 
chained, as fast as common Language and the relations 
of men change; and the chipigcs thus requisite would 
need to be made every few years. This would defeat 
the purpose of many of our Oaths; which is, to produce 
a permanence, and continuity, in the general structure 
of our institutious (as, for instance. Colleges,) in spite 
of the constantly proceeding historical changes. Such a 
course of public administration would require a per¬ 
petual interference of the Legislature, for the purpose of 
remodelling Oaths; which interference wojild, in fact, 
be a constant innovation. Those who wish for the 
ponnanence of ancient Institutions, are aware of this; 
and arc very reluctant to alter ancient forms; and 
Oaths among the rest. 

030. If the person, taking an Oath, of which the 
object is plainly the permanence of the Institutions 
to which it refers, assent cordially to this purjiosc, this 
cordial agreement in purpose with the Imposcr, (for the 
State, by retaining the Oath, must be supposed to assent 
to the object of the Oath,) will enable the Juror to 
'interpret, also, in the sense of the Iniposer, the parts of 
it which arc obsolete and inapplicable. He will neces- 
* sarily^'inTerpret such parts, so that they shall be in 
consistency vsHh the main purpose. There are many 
cases, in which great changes have been gradually 
effected in the Institutions to which Oaths refer; changes, 
not produced at any period wilffilly, but brought in 
necessarily, in ordiy to keep the Institutions in coherence 
with the general state of the nation, and to carry on the 
design and business of the Institution. It is evident, 
that in such cases, to revive, at the present day, the 
obsolete usages and conditions which the terms of such 
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Oaths originally denoted, would be to defeat the main 
purpose of the Oaths; namely, the^ Stability of the 
Institutions. Such restoration of Antiquity would be a 
most perilous innovatioi^ Such a literal fidelity would 
be a real treacjiery? or at least a practi»al hostility, to 
the purpose of the Founders. 

631. Even if tlip predecessors of the present gene¬ 
ration were to blame in admitting such changes, (although 
in many cases they had no choice in the matter,) .still 
the present generation hav# inherited the changed state 
of the Institution, and cannot, however much they 
might wish and try to do so, recall the original condition 
of things. All they can do, so long as the State does 
not change the Oaths, is to observe them, interpreting 
them in good faith, according to existing conditions, 
notorious to the State as well as to the jurors. But 
probably, in such cases, there may be no need to blame 
jireceding generations, in order to exculpate the present. 
Probably each generation, in its turn, has had the same 
excuse. The clianges were gradual; each generation 
interpreted the ancient Oath in good faith; .and intended 
to fulfil it, as nearly as altered circumstances permitted, 
in the sense of the Founders; and, therefore, as we have 
said, truly in the sense of the Imposer. And if there 
have been this continued good faith, regulating the 
practice of succeeding generations, such practice may be 
taken as an Interpretation of the engagement, sanctioned 
by the Imiioscr. , 

6.32. It is however quite necessary to attend care¬ 
fully to the condition, that the practice of each gqpejjation , 
should be adopted in good faith ; in order to give, it 
authority as an Interpretation. If men deMate from the 
course which the terms of their engagement imply, 
wantonly, carelessly, or unnecessarily, they arc, no 
doubt, guilty of breaking their engagement; and if an 
Oath have been taken as a oonfirmiition of it, guilty 
of Perjury. If they have disregarded both the Purpose 
of the Founder, and the Letter of the Oath which 
he framed, they are without any excuse. The changed 
circumstanceg of the times, which make literal ob- 
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servance of tho engagement impossible, do not thereby 
make tho Oath unmeaning. It must be carefully inter¬ 
preted according to the intention of the Founder; 
admitting, into the Interpret£^]tion, only such changes 
of the meaning of tcnns and details,, as have b^n 
produced by the general progre^ of change; anti not by 
any purposes different from those of the Founder. 
Each generatiofi of the members of an Institution, 
endeavouring, in care and good faith, to conform to 
their engagements, may ha^i authority as Interpreters 
of their own Rules, but not as Rivals of the Founder. 

633. Moreover, in order thus to act in good faith, 
it is not sufficient that the existing members of tho 
Institution so conduct it, and so apply its Laws, that 
they do what they conceive the Founder would Imve 
wislusd to be done, if he had lived in present times. 
This Supposition, of what the Founder would have wished, 
is far too vague to afford any good ground of action. 
To make such a Supposition the Interpretation of the 
engagements prescribed by the Founder, is contrary to 
the nature of an engagement. In a Contract, it is not 
sufficient to do what we suppose the other party would 
wish ; we must do what we have contracted to do. The 
same is the case in an Institution with written Laws, 
which we have engaged to observe. The Founder has 
made his body of Laws, and his Oaths, because he was 
not content with a general statement of the purposes 
which he wished to promote; just as all Legislators 
prescribe detailed modes of action, and not merely 
genepil.courses of action. The Founder has prescribed 
oceans, in subservience to his end. If some of these 
have been sikintly excluded by time, without any choice 
of ours, we may blamelessly acquiesce in the exclusion; 
and perhaps we may deem the Founder short-sighted; 
as, in truth, no Legislator is long-sighted and sagacious 
enough to provide for all the changes which arrive. But 
we may not, without blame, substitute other means for 
his, when wo have a choice. Wo may not, after en¬ 
gaging to conform to his plan, reject it, and substitute 
one of our own. , 
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634. What degree of particularity it is prudent to 
introduce into the special Laws of Ipstitntions, with a 
view to their permanence, is a question of Polity, which 
we shall not here consider. But it is evident that if 
particular details'and arrangements, wldch are judicious 
at fir^, arc prescribed by Laws; and ff the Laws are 
interpreted according no the Rules above laid down; 
such Laws will contribute greatly to Ihe permanence of 
the Institutions, so regulated; and will tend to secure 
their consistent effectiveness in promoting their original 
object, amid the external changes which the course of 
the national history brings. 

635. But though we must thus allow to the 
State,—the Imposer of the Oaths, and other Engage¬ 
ments, which we are now speaking of,—some range 
of power, in interpreting the terms of such engagements 
in a sense different from the original sense; and though 
we must hold that the Interpretation of the Imposer 
relieves the Conscience of the Juror; we must not carry 
this doctrine and its application too far. There arc 
strong moral reasons for being careful on that side. 
Tlie State may be regarded as having, for one of its 
objects, the moral Education of the people; and its 
Laws, and the administration of its Laws, arc,among 
the means by which it promotes this object. And it 
will fail in teaching lessons of Truthfulness by its Laws, 
if it lightly sanctions an interpretation of an Oath which 
differs from the obvious sense of the words. By thp 
currency of such forced interpretations, so sanctioned, 
many persons will be led to carelessness and indifference, 
about Truth, in taking such engagements; and thus the 
State becomes a teacher of immorality. 

636. And again, on the other part; though the 
Juror’s conscience may bo relieved in such cases, it can 
hardly bo quite satisfied; especially when the interpre¬ 
tation is only presumed, from the .silent acquiescence 
of the State in notorious changes. For the notoriety 
may be imperfect, and the acquiescence must be more 
or less doubtful. The silence of the State may imply, 
not that i<i acquiesces in the existing practice, but 
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that, though it disapproves of the practice, the time 
and the occasion f^r legislative interference have not yet 
arrived. In this case, the Juror docs not swear accord¬ 
ing to the interpretation of Ijlie Imposer; and his 
conscience mtist bo the more disturbed^ aceprding as this 
is more probably the case. ‘ 

637-' Hence, in all cases in''v\jliich there is a mani¬ 
fest contradiction ‘between the words of an engagement, 
and tlie sense in which it is commonly performed; and 
especi.ally if there has not beeniftny authoritative sanction 
of the usual practice; it is desirable, on moral grounds, 
to alter the words, so as to remove the contradiction. 
The Legislators ought to endeavour to do this, as acting 
for the State, and being, on its behalf, desirous of pro¬ 
moting Truthfulness and Integrity. The Jurors ought 
to aim at the like alteration, as being desirous of having 
no grounds for dissatisfaction in their consciences. And 
since in England, every man has, by Petitifflii or other¬ 
wise, the means of seeking a Legislative change; the 
persons who arc re(iuired to take an Oath or an Engage¬ 
ment, under circumstances such as have been described, 
are bound in conscience, when the contradiction between 
the words and the practice is apparent, and still more, 
if all sanction of the practice be wanting, to aim, by 
constitutional means, at the removal of the contradiction. 

638. In this discussion on the subject of the 
interpretation of Oaths and Engagements, we have had 
to touch upon qiicstions which rather concern the 
Duties of Truth, than the subject of Natural Piety, 
with jvlvcli we began. But this could not easily be 
avojded: for the Duties of Truth, though they belong to 
all our ongag^ents, are never so carefully studied as 
when they depend upon our most solemn engagements; 
namely, those which arc confirmed by Oaths. And 
though the breaking of an Oath is an Offense against 
Piety, a transgression of t!ic Reverence due to God, and 
a disregard of the Fear of his Punishment; it is so, 
because he is the God of Truth, and will punish Perjury 
as aggravated Falsehood. 
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OATHS OF CHRISTIANS. 

> 
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639. Wn have .already spoken of Oaths in general, 
as a custom arising fi,j|ni the dictates of niitural Piety; 
we have now to speak of Christian Caths as a Christian 
Ordinance. The Oaths commonly used in this country 
contain a reference to CJiristianity. The ancient form 
of the Oath was that the Juror touched the Gospels, 
and said, Ita me Deus adjuvet ei hwe Sancta Dei 
JivangeUa ; and the present form is, that in taking the 
Oath he holds tlie Gospel in his hand, and kisses the 
hook after saying So help me, (!od. 

640. Christian O.aths liavc been taken in various 

forms. As to its general character, the Ordinance is 
supported l)y v.arious grounds; Natural Piety has made 
the use of Oaths universal. In the Jewish Revelation 
we find them abundantly used, and approved and 
enjoined by God. Christ and his Apostles sanctioned 
the use of Oaths hy their pnactice, but nowhere clearly 
enjoined them. There are even some passages in the 
New Testament which have been understood as for¬ 
bidding Oaths, but without good ground for such an 
interpretation. And the Universal Usage of Cliristian 
Communities, down to modern times has given its 
authority to that interpretation of the Christian Pre¬ 
cepts, which allows the use of Oaths on solemn occa¬ 
sions. We shall further illustrate some of those .asser¬ 
tions. ■■ 

641. Among the Israelites, the cusiam of swearing 
on solemn occasions existed, and is constantly taken for 
granted in the Old Testiiment Oaths are there com¬ 
manded as a part of the usual judicial procedure: Thus 
Exod. xxii. 11, if a man deljvcr unjjo his neighbour an 
ox, &c. and it die, or be hurt, or be driven away, no 
man seeing it. Then shall an oath of the Lord be between 
them both. And Psalm xv. 4, it is mentioned among 
the characters of a good man, that he meareth to his 
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ndghhmir, and disappointeth him not, though it he to 
hit own hindrance. The denunci.ations of (Jod’s anger 
against false swearing, imply a sanction of swearing 
when truly employed; and we cannot suppose God to 
disapprove of the practice, when he is.repeatedly repre¬ 
sented as himsdlf having sworn an oath to Abraham 
(Gen. x»ii. l6), to David (Ps[f..m Ixxxix. 3), and to 
the people of Israel on various occasions (Isai. xlv. 23; 
Jerem. xlix. 13; li. 14; Amos vi. 8). The command, 
Thou shah not take the Nam^ of the Lord thy God in 
rain, implies that the name might bo used on important 
and fit occasions; and the command appears fitted to 
keep up the solemn reverence for the thought of God, 
which an Oath implies. 

642. When Jesus Christ taught the true import 
of the law of Moses, he noticed, among other things, the 
Jewish practice of Oaths. Ilis injunctions, on this 
subject, were to the same effect as with regfjrd to other 
parts of the Jewish usages. As with regard to re¬ 
taliation, to divorce, to honouring of parents, to angry 
expressions, the Jewish teachers had made subtle dis¬ 
tinctions as to what was and was not a transgres¬ 
sion of the law, while they had neglected the spirit 
of the law; so with regard to swearing. The trivial 
and thoughtless use of forms of swearing had become 
common, and the teachers had laid down rules as to 
which of these forms were binding, .and which were not 
so. In this, as in the other cases, Christ rejects these 
distinctions, and says of such cases (Matth. v. 34), Isay 
unto you. Swear not at all. That this is the import 
•of hisHvords, is plain from the course of teaching in this 
pla6e. Chrisb begins by saying (v. 17), Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law and the prophets ; and then 
goes on to various points, with the expressions. Ye 
have JuMrd it hath been said hy them of old time.. .But 
/ say unto you {\. 21, §2, 27, 28, 31, 32, 38, 39). 
And the same form he uses hero: Ye have heard that 
it hath been said (v. 33), Thou shalt not forswear thyself, 
but shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths; but I say 
unto you, Swear not at all. If, in this instan^je, he had 
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forbidden judicial Oaths, it is plain that ho would have 
lieen destroying the law and the pfophots. For the 
Law enjoined judicial Oaths, as we have seen; and if 
a hearer of Chris^, thinking to #1107 li«m, had refused 
to ansiver njxm his Oath lifrfore a judge,‘he would have 
been violating the lav\ of Moses, and of his •country, 
as wo have seen. ^Vo do not find "that (dirist was 
ever accused of having violated the law of Mosjjs in 
this part of his teaching. And when we consider 
how different the Oaths he spoke of were in form from 
the judicial Oaths of the Jews, it seems impossible to 
sn]i])ose that his hearers would understand him to sjieak 
of these. 

()43. In this passagi', Christ refers to what had 
been said, namely. Thou shiilt perfurni unto the Jjord 
thy o/if/ix. lint \vc learn fiom another ]>assag(' that this 
had hivu said, with various distinctions. In Mattli. 
xxiii. 10‘, Chiist reproaches the IScrihes and Pharisees 
on this subject: Woe unto you, ye hluid yu\de-<, which 
say, Whosoerer shall swear by the temple, it is iioth'uiy ; 
but whosoever shall stecar by the yold of the temple, he is 

a debtor ! _ And whosoever shall swear by the, altar, it 

is siothiny; but whosoerer sweareth by the yift that is 
upon the altar, he is yiiilty. And ho then exjilains, that 
all these distinctions, which were used to show Oaths to 
he no Oaths, were fiitilc. (v. 17, 19, 20 , 21 , 22 ), The 
temple saiictijieth the yold.. .the altar sanctijieth the yijt. 
Whosoerer shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, andf 
by all thinys tlwreon. Whoso shall swear.by the, temjde, 
sweareth by it, and him that dwelleth therein. Vhf that 
sludl sieear by heaven, sweareth by the throne of (Tod, 
and by him that sitteth thereon. These are vi'ry forcible 
considerations ag.ainst the light or familiar use of Oaths; 
but of no ajiparcnt force to overthrow the .Jewish law 
which, given by Ood himsclfj had tjll then permitted 
and enjoined Oaths. Indeed, the precept given by 
Christ, Swear not at all, cannot be considered as 
having reference to judicial Oaths. The forms men¬ 
tioned of swearing, by heaven, by Jerusalem, &c., were 
VOL.'.* 0 
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not judicial forms, and the precept is combined with 
other precepts wliicli would jmt an end to all judicial 
contests; Ilesisl 7iot eeil-.-Atid if muj man Kill sue 
thee at law, uikI take away thy coaty let him have thy 
cloak also (Matth. v. 40). A'3ien Christ says (vt<r. 37), 
Let your eonimimicatlon be, Ye<e}yea; -Nay, nay; for 
whatsoever is tnoTe than these cometh of evil, wo may 
readily apply this to judicial Oaths, fur these come as 
lawsuits come, from the cu])ijHty and anger, the false¬ 
hood and levity of man. Oaths come of evil sources, 
and judicial Oaths among others; hut there is in the 
])recepts now referred to nothing which denies them, 
so far as they are evils, to be necessary evils, as all 
judicial y)rocccdlngs may be said to be, if we look at 
their origin. 

()‘14. Aecordingly, it is related that Christ (M.atth. 
xxvi. ()3) lield his peace when he was accused till the 
hiyh priest said unto him, I adjure thee by the liviny 
God, that-thou tell me whether thou be the, Christ, the 
Son of God. He then answered, 'I'ltoH hast said; or, 
as St. Hlark gives the answer (xiv. fe), lam. This is 
conceived by commentators to be a submission to an 
O.'ith imposed in a judicial procedure. iVn Oath for 
judicial purposes is mentioned with a))])aient .a])])roval 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vi. lb), An oath for 
confirmation is the end of all strife ; and this is stated, 
in order to explain God’s eoudesceiision, in accommodating 
'himself to the customs of men, as when bo swore to 
Abraham; tlwis adding to one immutable thing, God’s 
‘promise,'another immutable thing, his oath. It cannot 
bc'sup])osed that such illustrations and expressions 
would have been used by the writer, if he had held the 
oaths of men to be sinful. 

Gd."). Eor the like reasons, we cannot understand 
the precept given by St. James as applicable to Judicial 
Oaths. It is almost a verbal repetition of the words of 
Christ (James v. 12), But above all thinys, my brethren, 
swear tiot, neither by heaven, neither by the eai-th, neither 
by any Other oath ; hut let your yea be yea; find your 
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naff, nay ; lent, ffe fall into condemnathn. This precept 
occurs m an J<;])istle in whicli tlic jjovernment of the 
tongue is especially dwelt on (eh. iii). It does not 
occur along with j)recefts for th^ conduct of C'hristi.ans 
in th«r intefcourse witli/)thc world; hut is connected 
with injunctions of th^feelings which were to he excited 
by the approaching Coming of the Loml. Thus ch. v. 8, 
Bo ffalient.. .for the, cumini/ of tho Lord drairotli niffh. 
ver. y, Gradffo not one ^a</aln.it another... (m’/ioIH, the, 
judffo standeth before the door. ver. 10, Take the ffropheU 
for an e.camplo of palienec. ver. 12, Abore all ihiiiffs, 
mcear not. \<ir. 13, Js atiff afUcted ? lit tuin pr<iff. h 
atiff merrff? lot him sinff psalms. It is plain that 
we have here a train of injunctions respecting the 
seriousness of thought and demeanour which were 
suited to the near coining of tho Lord; and it is 
evident that any light or trivial mention of sacred 
things, sucTi as familiar swearing invidves, was gross¬ 
ly at variance with this .seriousness: but. wo have 
hero no ground for concluding anything against tho 
serious and faithful discharge of an impoitant task, 
like that of giving to our solemn declarations a religious 
sanction. 

(i-K). Besides the allowance given to judicial Oaths 
by the above p.ossages, wo find countenance given to 
religious asseverations in other cases by tho example of 
St. Paul (Itoin. i. y), (!od is mff witness.. that I make 
mention of ffou ultraffs in mff j/raffers. (2 for. i. 23)T 
1 call (loti as a witness on mff own soit^, that \o spare 
ffoa 1 came not to Corinth. These expressions %o far 
assume the form of .an Oath as to showips that in riiat 
form there was nothing repugnant to the religious views 
of St. Paul. 

C47. The examples of swearing which are given 
in the precejits above quoted are all of the same form: 
bff heaven, by earth, by the altar, by the temple. Tho 
terms of asseveration used by St. Paul arc different: 
God is my witness; 1 call Coil as a witness. The 
forms used in other cases are still different, but nearly 
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vcsombling tho'se omploycd by St. Paul: God do so to 
me, and more, also'. If oojht hut death }>art thee and me 
(Ruth i. 17). As / sladl ansirer to God at the day of 
/wA/iw'ut (wliicli is tin form ,f Math ^iu Scotland); So 
help me God, which is tlio ysu-il form in Englaicd: or 
more completely, So help me flot^and his Holy Gospels; 
or. So help you (iod, and his Holy'Gospels. 

The moaning of these last expressions has already been 
consfdercd. See (6l.‘i) and tlj'! note. 
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